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President’s toned-down speech barracked by Euro MPs • Soviet; I^tder demands something 
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Gorbachev 
trade ‘cold 
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From Martin Walker in 
Moscow and Derek Brown 
in- Strasbourg 

President Reagan and Mr 
Mikhafl Gorbachev traded 
insults and calls for progress 
towards world peace yester- 
day, as the world celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of 
YE. Day. 

Amid stormy scenes in the 
European Parliament in Stras- 
bourg, the US President con- 
demned Soviet expansionism in 
Africa, Afghanistan, and Nica- 
ragua. while floating his much- 
Ucralded four-point plan to 
reduce East-West tension. 

In Moscow, the Soviet leader 
lenounced the US as “ the. im- 
lerialist heir to Munich " 


Leader comment, page 14 ; 
Hells Pick, page 10 ; cartoon, 
back page 


and “the only country which 
waxed fabulously rich on the 
war." At the same time, he 
said he now wanted to achieve 
something stronger and more 
lasting than detente. 

In contrast to their speeches, 
the two superpower leaders 
released the texts of telegrams 

, which they had exchanged, 

Upraising the wartime coopera- 
tion of their two countries and 
suggesting it provided a model 
for the future. 

The President's speech was 
pnnetuated by barracking, from 
the parliamentary left wing; 
•f.u b.andisbvd posters con- 
demning American policy on 
Star Wars and the trade block- 
ade on Nicaragua. 

British Labour members led 
a walkout during the address, 
broadcast live to the US on all 
main networks- The speech 
had been drastically toned 
down, according to White 
House sources, since the origi- 
nal draft by speech writer Pat 
Buchanan was vetoed by the 
National Security Adviser, Mr 
Robert McFarlane. But the 
Cold War flavour of the origi- 
nal' remained, to the fury of 
%he left wing. 

t , They were not pacified by 
the President's floating of his 
plan to reduce East -West ten- 
sion in the short term. Mr 
Reagan suggested high-level 
military contacts, regular ex- 
change of observers at exer- 
cises and installations, new ne- 
gotiations on the basis of 
Soviet agreement to “ confi- 


dence building "■ measures, and 
a direct military "hotline” to 
defuse particular tensions. 

The eyecatching hotline idea 
is a long-standing Nato pro- 
posal before the 35-nation con- 
ference on European disarma- 
ment and security in 
Stockholm. 

There were more shouts and 
boos when President Reagan 
called on France and Britain 
to maintain and modernise 
their nuclear deterrents. A few 
Socialist members left the 
chamber when the President 
deFended his Star Wars 
research programme. 

At the Kremlin, Mr 
Gorbachev — after describing 
American policy of . the 1980s 
as the imperialist heir to the 
men of Munich — responded 
to President Reagan's speech 
in a passage which seemed 
hurriedly tacked on to . an 
otherwise critical address. 

"We firmly believe that the 
process of detente should be 
revived." he said. “This does 
not mean, however, a simple 
return to what was achieved in 
the 1970s. It is necessary to 
strive to strive for something 
much greater. From our point 
of view, detente is not the 
final aim of politics. It is 
needed, but only as a transi- 
tional stage from a world clut- 
tered with arms to a reliable 
and all-embracing international 
security system." 

There was uo explanation of 
this grandiose phrase, no hint 
of detail or proposal, and only 
the briefest reference to the 
Geneva talks, as a place where 
** the course of events cdhlrf ' 
changed sharply it tangible 
success is achieved." But hn 
went on lo speak in the broad- 
est generalities. 

“The only reasonable way 
out today is the creation, use, 
and development of such inter- 
national mechanisms and insti- 
tutions that would make it 
possihle to find optimum ways 
to combine national, state In- 
terests with those of all hu- 
manity," he said. 

But this was the only dove- 
ish note in a speech that was 
marked by the bitterness of its 
historical vision, and the evi- 
dent frustration be feels in 
making sense of the policy of 
the US Administration. 

The main thrust of President 
Reagan's speech — billed in 
advance by the White House 
as the highlight or his deeply 
troubled European tour — was 
to pin the blame for present 

Turn to back page, eol. 8 
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BykelthHarper. • 

^I^tbwriEdltqr ... 

'The> ; . miners' strike -.cost" -the 
Notional union of Mlneworkerk 
.£24 'tnilliDtr. and: this- -Crippling 
bUntei.is hampering, the unioiv 

m ils- L battle with .the National 
Uoal Board over K new pit clo- 
sures procedure. - \" - : 

A' meeting of the, NUM exec- 
utive* ■ ffifeid. tod ay. will 

be given an .assessment ,-oi. the 
severe 'AnancSnl? problems, fac- 
ing the union, which-, are - Dot 
omy a. direct - result oi- ^ the 
strike, ibut :also. becanse^lhere 
is ho. end hi 'sigpt.-to tne_ se- 
questratibn OT the umon-s 
L assets. . ." r . 

l--':The £24 million.. bill. takes 
into account legal fees- and 


Mrs Kitty Hart, who survived Aosebwftz but-lost 30 members her famfly in the Hatocau^&ahcts alongside 
at the' Hyde. Park memorial fo six million Jewish, victims of the Nhri /reglme. “If there had been no yirtory l would r riotBe frerex ]; 
Picture . biy: Garry Weaser. Dennis Barker's TepbrVp»ge20. ■" . •?£' 




By Johh'Bzarti- -■ 

THE QUEEN led.- Britain’s 

V E-Bay- commemoration .of 
homage andf recohdllation: 
yesterday, ; exascy . 49 years. . 
after her fattier. King George 
VT, said r, “We shall have 
failed and the blood of our ; 
dearest, will have flowed In . 
vain if ! the victory which they- . 
died, to win does not lead to.a 
lasting .peace, founded on 1us->- 
-.tice-and goodwIlL^ 

Yesterday^- . Westminster .* 
.Abbey service ..'for StU the . 
Second World' Wair dead “ J fn 
any part. of the- world -and. 


spirits of 27 millian- people 
were very - pear - the ehurch, 
waiting to be .laid to rCst or- 
left.in anqitiet J^r what. was. 
said there- : 

• U was' a mbrnlxfg so. som- .' 
hre fanfares aifd. words abmt •' 
" the pity , of - war^ the .'lives : 
lost .or. laid '.waste, the trea- '- 
burns • obliterated,? r.aa the ; . 
AitKb&hop of" C^ffitersisy, 
Dr Eobert-Ranctfc,4aid.. ;■ 

- HC added: ■* The organised . 
life - of gnmps and •' natlpns . .. 
tiontfnnes: to-Tte a straggle: (p _ 

'dominate * - : - or ■' avoid . 

domination-”.'- v " 


from whatever country," rose jTIic .'- .BontKP Catboiic- 
- at 'moments ;wr. the‘ : same pitch • Archbtehop of Westminster, . . 
. of : emotion and dedieaiZniv r .-.l Cardinal .BasU'.DtfwS ^ 
.^uttimkdlKcreacc w^ that ^ jTnS kSybaftff 

^ ' ' v aSS^hfe-- vSdd^^k pofc; . 

chances^* squandered ■ in. the. . . , . ~yr 

'years. Between. . ' *. '- *"■ 

Midway- - through, ^A.he,- ; praters for forgiveness. for 

.not keeping, faith in days of 
peace ;, with- - those ->who > 
died . - . for dor inability, at . 

' enormous cMt, to. resolve pnr 

conflicts.'* ' . V. .- - . ■■». 

‘ Buf the JibBey .in' sj 
sunlight was as -cleair 


Army's 'Chaplain-General, the 
Venerable :Fr^xk . Johnston, 
asked, the 2,200-strong congre- 
gation to stand fV i brief • 
prayer of thanks for :the: 
courage-' and devotion of the; 
dead. -The prayer Wak sfoken 
to the nuasic. .of Sir 'Arthur' 

BUss’s Ceremonial ’Prelude : 1 ’ puu. . And .na 


The (>aeen Slotlier pictured -at yesterday's Westminster 
Abbey, commemoration of the 40th anniversary of the 
vicloiV in Europe. 


and -the sound of the passing 
beHs ot war. - 
It included the sentence 
'“-Accept . their sacrifice,' 
we beseech ■ theC, . let. it not, 
be- In Tain that - they have 
died;" - On the- words "we 
beseech thee” his voice 
seemed -'.to • haU-hreak and 
nea'eh- such a note' ,ol . plead- 
ing urgency that heads jerked 
up from order*: of -serriee 
paperSl He .’-atihleved . ■ a 
momentary sense, that ' tbfe 


day .could be wholly glam 
which Introduced, to'ns- the. 
Most ' Reverend MetropolItaB 
. Antony, ' of ' Leningrad and 
Novgorod.. . 

Metropolitan - Antony Was - 
the ■■ Russian • - Orthodox: 
Church’s oian in. the .Abbey, . 
-He' walked np the- atsle^ 
ceded Thy. four great- .candies 
lit at the Tomh of the Tin- .* 
known Warrior, in a- preci- 
sion .-which- included church 
' leaders from' West and. East * 


Gebnany, ; Jaj^nT---. Pohdid. . 
France," . ' Boiiand; - ‘ abd, the 
USA C .V:*.;::- ; 

. They - were . welpam^d" ^ 
the - altar '4i!y T. ami ^cimieivlcal 
group . e£> Engligb - ^couhter^- 
parts. . TVpw"- -.MetitopolKmi*. 
Antony doeS ,uot go_ tn for 
any : /of 'your ' Piilfc«Ba-wat«r ‘ 
Angllema handshakes- .and 
“kiss":is -tooTweak^a" tfbzd.' 
for. h|S -preferred: -Jorin .of 
greeting. . He^ gives, "people :k 
vigonms '.'bassv-. on -4»otii- 
cheeks; Rc- gave the fraik. 
looking ' • Cardinal : - 'Hume- ’-'X 
real: Novgorod of a fm^. 'Thc 
Cardinal . seemed to falter' 
an'd : ^apced ;kldeways^ as 
ghere .bjfe 

.... £ 

•„ the: 

Tt wfe akO.a day pP Whjrit 
/fills x ThatcHer-^at “*a -serifiCc 
-Jier Government (lid not orig- 
, Jnnlfyi. wantr^fotnri---. heaself 
acting lhe-gfl®£ Lmrd --to de* 
liver heir- - along with ‘the -rest 
of the -, congregation- ' reciting 
rrisponsesv-froni' the . Tinier 
■> paper >; friour- a too easy tof* 
era nee of minwrai. table djs- 

. tri button; .. of • the world's 
rejSOprees.*’j' f[-;. ; . ■ 7; : 

. There Trkh hej .were .14' 

. metdbdrs.'of the Royal Fam- 
ily*- ;taicltidlng*.' the^. Queen 
Mo flier. "2& mwribt-rs . of -the 
GovennnfeUt, all . the other: 
party leaders, 1 . 13 military* oU 
fleers. :bT--Jtaewtqr;- rank^- 85 . 
^mhassa'ri^rs . inelud inie . Mr. 
-Popov: d£ , Che Soviet Union, 
60, trade '-nnfon - leaders. , 860 
-surviving jnpmbets.^ ; of.' -the 
Aruiert/Vfo rcesi mid . ,17 -Yjc- 
.toria Cross/hohJ^rs. anriudif g 

. , . Turn to . baitk page, eoi- 5 


.Leader .; comment, page ; Wj 
pit- dosore reaction, ,i»age 2 


fines, the edit -of "tfansporting 

* pickets, : «nd subsistence - aHow- 
i-iaws. for- striking - miners: 

: *NUM . sources . saqt' the union 
is, only able to operate on a 
week-t<y-week' * basis, . on tiie 
basis of unspecified outside n- 
nknd'al assistance. ' . 

■* : Headquarters' staff: are un- 
able to carry- out many of 
thetr - duties - . and this ' affects 
the union’s: ability to. monitor 
what the board Is doing area 
^ area 'bn pit; closures. . 

.Anger, on/tbls issue r surf aced 
[yesterday^, after . -the ' . board 
claimed tfaat it has a^ired tbe 
ontons that: ab'pit vQV .close 
without the opportunity of cbn- 
si 3 erati'on - under the- colliery 
review procedure. • _ , 

- • - Ttii : assuntnee' in ; > L long 
statement by ' ■ Mr Merrik 
.Spantoti, .the' board’s ' member 
for fcersonjrol,- wax. immediately 
disputed- by": several union 
icadpfft. *■ V 

Mr-Sotec. SScNestry, -geneiaL 
, secreta^of tfe^Nationa As^O: . 
fPfefofT'ot ' COiliery- Overmen, 
ijeputies “ and 1 Shotflrprs said: 

: are- stiU -bfing- : closed 

• without -consultation. . It Is nib- 
i bisb or' the NCR ; to claim 

ttfherwise.” •; 

- . JThe-board said.-lkat . it. will 
have . completed : • its • urgent 
rPfiew- of strike collerles by 
the end .of June, and .that after 
“-iCttie existing review proce^ 
PPti« 


yllibeappUed... 

But .a board -document sub- 
mitted to the uniousr makes no 
mention of- when tiie -revised 
procedure win be. introduced; - 

Mr - McNestry, and sevetal 
NUM . leaders, said yesterday 
that It could be monthfi.befdre 
*■’ new. procedure- is agreed.; by 
which tlxne 20 pits could have 
dosed. ' ' 

The Nacods leader , said -that 
the boards had tried fo - argue 
that' only' - one . person was 
required* to fill &e ’.indepen- 
dent -role ^ ^ envisaged in the new 
procedure: All the . unions find 
this unacceptable. , 


NEWS IN BRIEF j Bill to quell rates revolt with aid for firms 


Steel on 
BSM aid 


^LIBERAL MPs were asked 
"“to look out for" a bill ar- 
rpeting the British School of 
Motoring. Mr David Steel, 
the Liberal leader, said lust 
night. The company made a 
JEISS.OOO donation to the 
party. Page 5. 

Green belt peril 

CONSTRUCTION companies 
v.-ho want to build a new 
town for 12.000 on E&scx 
farmland yesterday defended 
such green belt incursions. 
Page 4. 

Teaching move 

TEACHING unions— with the 
exception of the National 
Union of Teachers — may at^ 
eept an invitation to meet 
Sir Keith Joseph today. Page 
■1 

vThe weather 

..OCCASIONAL rain. Details, 

hack page. 
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■' Lights ! " 

Radiation cleared 

THE average radiation dose 
accumulated in Sellafield 
(formerly Windscale) houses 
was insignificantly small, a 
report said yesterday. Page 
4« 

Women's penalty 

A SECOND London women’s 
group must pay compensa- 
tion for discriminating 
against white women. Page 4. 

Harvard hassle 

HARVARD is facing a con- 
troversy on whether Presi- 
dent Reagan should be 
awarded an lionbrary degree. 
Page S. 

Aide gaoled 

A former member of the 
Reagan Administration was 
gaoled for four years ycster r 
day for lying during a share 
dealing investigation. Page 8. 

Parents pay 

PARENTS had to pay more 
than lO.OOti fines and com- 
pensation orders imposed on 
i heir children last year. Page 
4« 


By James Naughtie and 
Alan -Travis 

The Government. Is to rush 
an emergency bill through the 
Commons to buy off the rates 
rebellion among Scottish 
Tories by providing relief for 
commercial ratepayers. 

The Scottish Secretary, Mr 
George Younger, will pare the 
way for the bill when he ad- 
| dresses his party conference in 
Perth today and ah announce- 
ment oF the legislation will be 
made to the Commons proba- 
bly, next week. 

It. will provide a mechanism 
for relief — perhaps costing 
more -than £ 10 - million — to 
commercial ratepayers hit 
badly by. the recent revaluation 
in Scotland. It is hoped that 
the promise -'of help will calm 
the anger which has -rocked 


the Scottish Tories for weeks. ' 

. Today’s debate is still likely 
to be a stormy affair,, but Mr 
Younger -appears to -have won 
approval from ministerial col- 
leagues for a scheme' to 'offer 
more money to relieve the dif- ; 
fieul ties of small businesses by : 
offering help through appeals 
against excessive valuations.' 

The key question -for opposi- 
tion parties in giving the ' bill 
an .easy and quick passage 
through the- Commons • will be ■ 
, the way in- which ministers 
have- derided to' find- ' the 
cash. There will’ be strong pro- 
tests if -it is being taken from 
Scottish Office programmes. 

Mr Younger's remarks today, 
which, arc likely to- be general 
rather ■ than specific,- will be. 
the first signal for. the Govern- 
ment's attempts tb - end Tory 
anxiety about rates. Ministers 
drawing . .up. a scheme for 


reforming the -system are to* 
meet - again under Mrs 
Thatcher’s chairmanship this 
month. • 

Mr Patrick Jenkib. the Envi- 
ronment Secretary, told- the 
Commons. ' yesterday that 
reform options were still open. 
He conceded- under opposition 
questioning that ' any' poll rtax 
introduced either as a replaced 
ment . for rates 1 or 'as an 
element ip the systefn -would 
have to' '.be accompanied' by 
compulsory registration.' ' of 
voters.' - 

He - told MPs that- rating 
revaluation .' -in .England and 
Wales, last carried. out in 1972. 
would 1 be -postponed- . until 
reform had be£h-att<utiDlished.- 

Jeaw Stead odds: The- Perth 
conference is taking place in a 
climate of -growing .rebellion 
among, some younger MPs wiio 


are. .carrying- the - load:, of un- 
p.ogularlty ,.in . their 
constituencies. - 

A breakaway- group to orga- 
nise better communication- of 
Tor# . policies ’ arid led by ' Mr 
Iaib Lawson,' chairman." of the. 
Scottish • Conservative Candi- 
dates 1 Association, will-' be 
formed" at a., private fringe 
meeting. ' : • 

Mr. Lawson 1 said' - that the' 
party." structure was in drastic 
need -of . overhaul 

The- group will be named 
the, Campaign for the Commu- 
nication of Conservative Poll-- 
ries. Mr Lawson said in an 
article in the Glasgow Herald : 
“We are loygi,- -hard-working 
'Tories- -fed up tb' the' teeth: 
•watching our party -miss oppor- 
tunity after Opportunity to 
reverse the drift in ScotlazyLj 
towards socialism.’' : ■ ■ 


Toll rises as disease spreads 


By David Rose and 
Dennis Johnson 

. Three further deaths and 
two new outbreaks of Legion- 
naire’s disease were, confirmed 
yesterday, adding- io- air- epi- 
demic that is alrcadv the worst, 
on record. . . 

-Two . or the deaths ■ were 
reported in. Portsmouth and 
Bristol, where scientists and 
liealthV authority . officials 
launched an immediate pro- 
gramme of *. tests . and 
disinfection. 

in Stafford, the death of an 
S2-year-oTd woman brought the 
total there la 31, .’ two more 
than the previous worst figure 
of 29 recorded in. Philadelphia 
in 1977. ' 

Four new patients were ad- 
mitted to hospital, where 69 
arc now being treated, with 
Hie total number of cases now 
standing at 169. Two cases are 
in intensive care; with one 
said to be "critical" and. the 
other u very poorly."’ 

In Bristol, tests were being 
carried , out after the death of 
a 6-1-year-oid nurse,. Mrs .Anne 


Chidgey, who worked at the 
private Chesterffcid ’hospital. 

- She died last Thursday alter 
treatment for. pneumonia — 
for which Legionnaire's disease 
is often mistaken —'at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary. 

A spokesman -for the .Ches- 

■ torticld' Hospital, owned by the 
Nuffield group, said that the 
prelim inary .results, of , tests 

■ there were “extremely encour- 
aging." The local health an- 
thority added that "there- was 
no reason for the disease* to 
•spread, but that the- tests were 
a necessary precaution. ' 

In Portsmouth, seven wards 
and three- operating theatres 
have been dosed, at St Mary's 
Hospital as - a result of .two 
-cases; one.. fatal, where patients 
.had been admitted. dprmg the 
past month and found to have 
contracted the ‘disease -during 
their stay.- .. .. 

Acconfrng. to' a spokesman, 
prudence demanded . -tiie 
“full-scale disinfection of the 
blocks where ,the two patients 
had stayed and of l the operat- 
ing theatres which shared the 
same .water supply. Juj* air-con- 


dition mg unit had'-, -been 
diecked last Sunimer but 
would now be checked /again.- , 

The closure of. the - -wards 
-means that 120 -patients will 
have to be moved, aqd both St 
Mary's- and- the 'other Ports- 
riioutb eeneral hospital; Queen 
Alexandra's; Will' he dealing 
with emcreeney. peases . only 
until the disinfection' is com- 
plete next week, ■ ■ 1' 

The spokesman said that the. 
Stafford cases "were" •“ of- course 
In our minds " but- the- precau- 
tions would have been' taken 
in any case. • " ■; . ' . 

Mr Frank. Dobson, the La- 
bour . health spokesman, - said 
last night that the new . out*- 
• breaks -vindicated his demand 
for* health' anthoritifis' to tell 
hospitals to check ffieir water 

supplies, ‘ ... - 

.He attacked Mr, Kenneth 
Clarke, Health arid' Social Ser- 
vices ' . Secretary, , 'fof.'ri aiming 
"that if took time.fdr letters to 
Be typed and- posted. ' Mr. 
Ciarke had been . quite pre-. 
pared to use a telex for* ari 
instruction not to. cancel priva- 
tised contracts, he .added: .' 


Olyihpiics 




( ■ : 


By Alan .Traris-/. '- ^ ... 

Mr.- Neil- McFarlane; . the i 
sports minister," .told the Com- 
mons yesterday that taxpayers’ 
money would- not be. available 
for any project to hold the | 
1992 Olympic". Games -in' 
Britain. • .* - - 

' He . rejected _-a_ request from- 
Labour’s sportx spedeesman, 1 Mr 
Denis Howell, for... the. Gpverri- 
ment (o Hind feasibility stud*- 
,tes into’- the -project and pro- 
vide money ■ for any city* to 
host the. Games. Mr -Howell 
had warned that hlds already 
made by ^London,- Manchester, 
and Birmingham might not '-be- 
taken seriously without . the. 
right financial hacking. <■ .-. , ; 

■ 1 Mr .McFarlane said it was up 
to- the British ..Olympic Assacia- 
tioir' to dedd& ; whose bid to 
support, and to . undertake 'ite 
own: -feasibility stildfes, ' . He 
agreed .with backbench Cotiseri 
. vative'.MPs that the' Olympics 
should -riot be-held - to.'Britaih 
at. the taxpayers’. exp erise." ; J- 


-A* 



... ... . -in Britain 

today, one school-chifd :ih six meets the very 
^ngent o^ to . make them 

off icia H^popr: Ekit r f^r- from be tng th e ch il clre n of 
■ f^e^ r SCTdun^s^jS-frajpnly have tow paid 
but vVod<ing parents.'caugtj in the trap^be tween 
•'the sinking- value of ^Id^nefeand’ficrieasjng 
famfly jwitti childrefi taken 

^efyde/i^. arid, become the wiost ; 
- vulner=aj|te : settfdri c^ir ^JC^yf^Re^da ^weiai 

feaH^ Qn^chi Id : TES- ' ! • ' : 
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*home news 

NUT becoming isolated as 
Me Ay oy refuses to budge 

Rival unions 
in mood to 
meet Joseph 


THE GUARDIAN 


By Andrew M(mcur, 

Education Staff : 

Moves to' lead the teachers’ 
rnions into joint talks with 
the employers and Sir Keith 
. \seph Secretary for Educa- 
tion, will he made today in 
t'cfiance of the National Union 
of Teachers, the largest and 
] ;ast compromising union 
lighting the pay dispute. 

The leadership of the 
national Association of School- 
r rasters /Union of ‘Women 
Teachers wants . to go ahead 
'ith the meeting, on offer at 
Cpra today and yesterday it 
( cmed that other teacher 
unions might also be willing to 
ettend. 

. The NUT'S decision to reject 
joint talks is the latest in a 
series of tactical moves which 
* are angered the others, and 
yesterday harsh words were 
■ .-changed between leaders of 
(he key unions. 

The background is one of 
fundamental differences over 
l'ng-term aims and over the 
source of some of the hard-line 
— and often unexpected — de- 
cisions taken by the NUT. 

Interest centres on the role 
cf Mr Doug McAvoy, deputy 
r 'neral secretary of the NUT, 
who is regarded as represent* 
i the most uncompromising 
voice of the union, at least In 
1 umham negotiations. Mr 
Fred Jarvis, general secretary, 
{ as a reputation as a forceful 
negotiator who is clearly in 
rharge, but who leaves his op- 
lions open. 

Some feel that the NUT lost 
out to the schoolmasters dur- 
i ig the days in power of the 
abrasive Mr Terry Casey, for- 
ner gener al secretary of the 
i;AS/UWT, who was noted for 
Ms hard-line in disputes. The 
argument goes that Mr 
ricAvoy. who took charge of 
the NUT last year in the ab- 
sence through ill-health of Mr 
Jarvis, may have similar tacti- 
cal aims. 

Yesterday Mr Nigel de 
Gruchy, deputy general secre- 
tary of the NAS/UWT. said 
tliat he had given up trying to 
understand the NUT. 

Mr Jarvis in his turn ac- 
cused Mr De Gruchy and Mr 
David Hart, who leads the 


National Association of Head 
Teachers, of in d ul g i ng ‘ in 
41 tantrums." 

Why the NUT has . turned 
down a joint approach with 
the employers to see Sir Keith 
before next Wednesday's meet* 
ing of the full Burnham pay- 
negotiating committee ‘ was 
spelt out yesterday by Mr 
McAvoy. 

"We don’t see the point of 
going along with the employ* 
ers to see Sir Keith until we 
know the level of offer the 
employers are prepared to 
make and the additional 
resources that will then be 
required,” he said. 

AH the teachers' unions win 
be represented at informal 
talks with the employers this 
morn ing. Leaders of the NAS/ 
UWT will first put to their 
own delegation the proposal to 
go ahead with a joint meeting 
with Sir Keith. If the employ- 
ers agree, too, then the pro- 
posal is likely to be put to the 
other unions. 

Mr Joe Boone, president of 
the NAS/UWT, said “ the 
only people who can give us 
any decent money are the Gov* 
eminent and what we have to 
do is get the Government on 
the hook.” 

Mr Frank Mills, head teach- 
ers, said : u Speaking person- 
ally, if someone invites me to 
go to see Sir Keith. Joseph in 
the evening I shall go.” 

Mr Peter Smith, deputy gen- 
eral secretary of the Assistant 
Masters and Mistresses Associa- 
tion, said they would need to 
he convinced that the employ- 
ers wanted to ask Sir Keith to 
shift ground. 

“ If we just have a tripartite 
meeting at which the manage- 
ment panel and Sir Keith sing 
the same chorus in close har- 
mony I cant see any point in 
it" 

The NAS/UWT yesterday 
named eight authorities where 
selective strike action will 
start next week. They are : 
Berkshire, Dudley. Gateshead, 
Newcastle - upon Tyne, Roch- 
dale, Stockport, Walsall, and 
WirraL 

Action in 13 other authori- 
ties will continue, affecting up 
to 500.000 children. 


Selection of Labour 
candidate frozen 


By Martin Linton 

The Labour Party’s national 
agent, Mr David Hughes, has 
frozen the selection of a par- 
liamentary candidate in East 
Lewisham, south-east London, 
until the local Labour Party 
drops its insistence on involv- 
ing two delegates from its 
black.' section in the selection 
process. 

The majority of the 70 dele- 
gates plan to go ahead with 
tin* selection meeting tomor- 
row night, even though Mr 
Hughes has written to trade 
unions and party branches in 
the area to tell them that the 
meeting has been cancelled. 
About 20 delegates intend to 
boycott the meeting. 

The local party has already 
defied party headquarters .by 
bolding an unofficial meeting 
lest week to fix a shortlist of 
four, including two black can- 
didates, Mr Russell Profitt and 
Ms Sharon Alkin. and two 
whites. Mr Terry Scott and Mr 
Nigel Beard. 

They are expected tomorrow 
to pick Mr Profit, a councillor 
in East Lewisham and a leader 
or the national campaign for 
Mack sections, but there is no 
Possibility that the national ex- 
ecutive will recognise the 
selection as valid. 

Mr Profitt would probably 
hare won the nomination with 


or without the help of black 
sections, but fit has become an 
issue of principle whether tire 
party should bend the rules to 
allow the black section dele- 
gates to vote, or should stick 
tu the letter of the constitu- 
tion, which allows black sec- 
tions to exist but not to send 
delegates to selection 
committees. 

Mr Hughes has told all 
.selection committee delegates 
that the selection timetable 
will be frozen until they have 
■lined a form promising to 
abide by the rules and consti- 
tution of the Labour Party. 

The constitutionalist minor- 
ity have signed and returned 
thrir forms, and the rebel ma- 

J 'ority, to confuse the issue, 
lave decided to sign even 
though they Insist that black 
section delegates should be in- 
volved in the selection. 

The Chairman of East Lewi- 
sham Labour Party. Mr Jim 
Mallory, said yesterday that 
bis party will continue to in- 
clude its black section dele- 
gates, and will regard the per- 
son selected as the official 
Labour candidate “ because, 
regardless of party rules and 
conference policies, there is an 
overriding principle against 
racism ond sexism in society, 
and that principle must apply 
equally to the party Itself . 



By David Hea'ret . 

. No officers have bedn disci- 1 
pdilned. yet as a .‘.result. of; cow* 
plaints received during the 
tryners’ ; strike, the'Police Cou- 
plaints. Board said, yesterday. 

'The ' hoard's., angyal ■ report 
s^d that it ha d considered. 74 
complaints of -assault, oppres- 
sive. conduct or - incivility’ by 
the end -of 198£ In only- three 
cases- had the deputy chief of- 
ficer. of ‘ the * 'force .involved 
asked . the : board 1 to apologise 
for the conduct of officers. 



who allegedly could . not -.be 
identified.- - V 1 
■ However.; Jmosr co mp l ain ts 
lodged against . the. police' dur- 
ing the 1 ; strike had not been, 
examined" by the “ end ;of IaSt' 
year. Th'C delays -were due to. 
.the problems' «E : collating evjk 
dence 'from witnesses scattered- 
throughout Britain,, and to 'the. 
fact ;that many com plain ah ts 
faced - criminal' charges. <. said 
the board. 

. THe report .said: "The mo, 
bility .of both police and -Pick- 
ets made the task of Investi- 
gating complaints - extremely 


.from, .an ^ incident' in Netting- , rmnit 
teunahire, -the -respOHSibii hy-.i ar ] 

recording, and UMfBC^rS 

.•ss&sra&wi. .^asssscr 

that the complaint- and the wit- 
ce^s top the incidents^ were . 

■pickets' from - Yorkshire,.- whae. w.ero pendh]^ 4 , v ... ; ; ,-^ 
'poUcib witnesses to < the incident -' The board rr* — 
■josay . have been- ' members, of aider '• complaint! 
forces. in other parts 'of' -the .roadblocks, and Svff- 
country. It is scarcely surprise turning hack suspe£ 
mg Ihat .the number oi-oojtto It. acceded-, the ^ 


itLtS,-, ing accordance with.. the 
orders .of -. senior - af&eerv the 


■Wfi- 3 ® dispute 1 

; Author- j- — i u -f c ,;W 


i.-lefrtotfce 
courts ’’rathtet-' than ■ dlsclpliBiry 
. hearingS-SV^ -t4 

-Jfe' ilOwSffl father* ware.-' 
^L^^compiaints .■ against,- the ..police 
year and eight disciplinary 
M.l.dwges j’were-wrtd against 
■ officers; A --total, ot £358 Com-, 
iplaints' were , referred to the 


■ Hooly van! 
to snoop - 
on soccer 
crowds 

By Stephen Cook 

THE Home Office yesterday 
unveiled a van for photo- 
graphic surveillance of foot- 
ball crowds which is also 
likely to be used to -watch 
demonstrations and riots. 

Home Office officials said 
that senior officers were en- 
tirnsiastic about the vehicle, 
known unofficially as the 
hooly van. Crowds are said 
to become calmer when cam- 
eras on the roof torn 
towards them. 

The package on the - 
£35,(900. experimental van 
consists of a television cam- 
era with a zoom lens and 
two large still cameras, one 
for day time and one -for ' 
night. 

Recent guidelines to policy 
say that ' videotapes or photo- 
graphs taken .by justice" in 
public places “ shoald nor- 
mally "be retained only for so ' 
long as .is ^required by the 
circumstances of the. inquiry 
or operation, or by any sub- 
sequent court proceedings."* 

Mrs Marie- Staunton, -legal- 
officer of the . National Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties said-' 
the ■ guidelines were elastic 
enough to allow police to 
build files of photographs; 
unrelated to court eases. 
“We Would- be worried Jf 1 
courfs began to rely on pho- 
tographs too nraehj They can 
be misleading; as - m tn the 
recent case of a potmenram 
who appeared in a picture to 
be Hexing someone lmt was 
acquitted.” 
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, Peter HetherilBMfeffli. : ; J-uinao^whictf. hhd agreed to-500 
orthern Ia s ?urCorte0ondOiw Redundancies;- '• atj. wHflrdai; 
* ^ claimed -the'pit'' - 


hctmomical* *^th ' thSt'dfevelc 

[Confusion : 'i# yesterday 
the. deci^oh. to "run.; 

$vo large Jdts. -in. the North-ijwferred 
east and dose an area.- work-? * 
shop - with 
jobs. 

;The T Nationai;r Union. ' p^.-it had'tieen forced to respond 
Minewbrfeers sapid. ’. that the. to problems--' caused -by? -the 
board indieated at a coosulth* -yonrj ' 
tive meeting tlns^ week 


. , n^T i Mr NCBi 

S^memtier .fior- '^persomekv said 

T^SSSr-thati ,plt. -ddsurfes--. wmdd;: .be 
worth, . . to; Ithe* todustry^ 



wotfid - dose Wmdn^’the next- th - inn - ^hfchSeas 'flooded' tfur- 
few months without reference 
to the industry’s review proce- 
dures. The rundown will begin 
this week. 

Mr David Archibald; the: 

NCB’s North-east area director, 
said yesterday that It was pre- 
mature to talk about a -final 
closure announcement %tr the 


TWO thousand Yorkshire 
miners yesterday ended their 
-‘week-long strike ever, four 
'men Sacked for alleged '.ver- 
bal Intimidation of miners 
who ..worked ,■ during the. 

— — — . iiattonji »■ nit strike/ But an-. 

pits. They haye_-beeiL ti*ai«L> other ljol fa^Wee plts 

near Pontefract rejected 
NUM instructions and eontin- 
txed their strike. - 


CANDID CAMERA? Equipment <m the roof of the van 
which will be used to survey football crowds . and a police- 
man watching the monitors inside yesterday . . 

■ Picture by Qarry Weaser 



manpower reservoir collier- 
ies," or effectively pools of men 
available for transfer to. other 
pits if needed after older min- 
ers have opted, for redundancy. 

As union offiefiafe attempted ing the strike after a dispute 
to mobilise their demoralised ’o v er safety cover. Many of the' 
r ank s in defence of the two 1300 miners accepted redua- 
tots, Mr - AichtolA said that dkney while otS opted for 
the NUM could still ..use the transfer. - 

^ th *• 111 'the Scottidi coalfield. 

■^o u i * VSTMT no?^ ■ a» . g» jp 

requests for redimdancies from ^J 0,000 ’’°“ d lSS 

older miners. The area lost 

£250 mlHion in 198M5, com, ^ T . 

pared with £50 million the ^ Furth ® r cuts are certirta in 
year before the strike. . ' the mdnerable South Wales 
Tlhe board says so many eniptoys 

miners have applied for redan- Bedwas collie^r, Caer- 
dancy in the North-east — philly, where the two , faces 
more than 6.000, or a quarter ? ere 1( Kt during the strike, 
of the^orkforee .— that it ^ Stopped "production and 
could face manpower Shortages awa.teanagemMrt are _recom- 

fe certain areas. .:*»■* • - pending [tiadvxe of St 

The’ derision to dose .Bates : J < d ui a "Wlllery, -ifeesteg. ■ 
at Blyth and ' : Hoirden. near ’■ Unions -fear the ' board could 
Easington, took unions by sur- move soon against parts of the 
prise. They believe the board Yorkshire coalfield, the coun- 
is trying to push through im- try's largest, which employs 
mediate closure of larger' pits 50,000. .They have agreed the 
— instead of smaller collieries riosure of one pit, Acton Moor, 
considered more vulnerable — Featheretone.part of the North 
before a -new review procedure Yorkshire area but review 
Is Introduced. meetings' are -planned in the 

: Durham NUM accused the county’s other_ areas. South 
board yesterday of being devi- Yorkshire, 
ous by refusing to make a for* Doncaster, 
mal closure announcement Pears are growing in the 
“ They seem to be intent on county that the traditional 
dosing pits where a case could mining areas will -be sucrified 
be made for continued opera- in favour of the Selby complex 
tion at au independent hear- and another large coalfield 
ing,” said a spokesman. The near Boroughbridge. 


JBarnsley , and 





Defiant to push for a deficit budget 


By Malcolm PI there . . 

Mr David Blunkett. leader pf 
Sheffield city council, was yes- 
terday preparing to meet the 
inevitable political backlash 
over the defeat of plans’ tb 
illegally defy the Govemmehfs 
rate capping legislation. He 
hinted that the battle was far 
from over. ' 

Mr Blunkett. who made no 
attempt to bide his disappoint-' 
ment, said be was not entirely 
surprised by the outcome of 
the city council meeting.' He 
bad known for months about -a 
possibility of moderates ‘within 
the Labour- group- going! 
against the party line. ' 

Twenty rebels voted . with 
the Conservatives and Liberals 
to pass an amendment' effec- 
tively fixing a maximum legal 
rate for Sheffield. The* city is 


'legally tied' to a rate of £218 
million. .£31 million short of 
the- estimated budget 

Sheffield's 300.000 ratepayers 
will receive their new rate de- 
mands over the next few days 
and they may actually save a 
few pence a week. Some coun- 
cil tenants might well be faced 
with .rent increases, however. 

■ ' Mr Blunkett said that he 
was 'aware certain' ' Labour 
members might well vote for a 
legal rate. “ We underesti- 
mated a few months ago the 
i genuine fear of Labour coun- 
J cilkirs at the prospect not only 
' of; their own personal disquali- 
fication- but of the loss of La- 
bour control," he said. “They 
.were fearful on both points." 

He added : “ We have to 
-understand that at the end of 
the day when the money is not 


there and cuts are being called campaign against rate capping district auditor to warn the 
for, we have at least some with a deficit budget despite council of .the dangers of its 
time to t hink all this through.” an amendment to this effect norate policy. In ' the Com- 
The decision on- Tuesday being defeated on Tuesday: moos;- the Labopr MP for Is- 
night consisted of two ele- Dismissals of the rebels have lingtoa • North, Mr Jeremy 
meats, the constitutional posi- been ruled out but they may Corbyn unsuccessfully sought 
tion and also the non-compli- face a reprimand. an emergency debate claiming 

ance within the budget ■ The conservative group that the. Government was try- 

“ As far as Sheffield Is con- leader Mr David Heslop said “*2 ““® criminals of ooun- 
cemed we- have* certainly taken .yesterday that they were con-' c ^r9 rs honouring, m a nif esto 

a step backwards as far as the t acting the Wlddlcombe Com- p . T , 

constitoAional battle is con- mission to investigate the - v® J? -P9, r ' 

cemed," he said. “ The second council’s spending. " Our con- •“*“ almost daily 

part has not been agreed and cern now is that the Labour 

that concerns cuts in services Party will attempt to bring in Commission. With meet- 

“yE-t s™ „ the 

ElFShel^S^for ^ Um ** yesterday ' ™» re S£ to ^?in S 0 ’ Hactoe^^S 

tsars 

a new siraiegy. dustcarts protested at the town High Court action, will meet 

He- favours- continuing the hall before the arrival of . the on Mby 2L 


Social services ‘ never tried to 
check story of Jasmine’s absence’ 


Brent social services made 
no attempt to check the story 
of Jasmine Beckford's mother. 
Beverley Lorrington, that the 
child was staying with her 
grandparents, the inquiry con- 
cerning her death was told 
yesterday. 

Jasmine, aged four, died of 
beatings by her stepfather, 
Maurice Beckford. 

Beverley's stepsister. Miss 
Carol Lorrington, who lives at 
home, said it would apparently 
not have been difficult for 
Beverley and Beckford to have 
fobbed off the social services 
and stopped them seeing Jas- 
mine and her sisters in the 
months before the child died. 

She said : " If Beverley and 
Maurice could get away with 


telling the social services that 
the kids were with us, and 
nobody phones us up, to find 
out how the kids were, then I 
think it would be quite easy." 

Miss Patricia Scotland, coun- 
sel for the children’s foster 
parents, asked whether she 
thought the social sendees 
should have contacted her fam- 
ily. Miss Lorrington said : “ If 
Jasmine was in their care, 
they are supposed to check up 
and make sure everything is 
all right 

** Beverley told the social 
workers that the child was 
with us. How did the social 
workers know that we weren’t 
child batterers 7 ” 

Carol Lorrington said that as 
far as she knew, the social 


services did not contact the 
family but on the morning of 
asmine's death on July 5. 
1984 she received a 
phone call asking for Beverley 
which she thought was from a 
social worker. 

Mrs Erys Felix, the nursery 
teacher at Princess Frederica 
School, in Ken sal Green told 
the inquiry that she had not 
known Jasmine was under a 
care order or on the non acci- 
dental injuries/register as a 
child at risk of abuse. 

Had she known she would 
liav.e reported bruises on Jas-‘ 
mine's face which her mother 
said were the result of a bicy- 
cle fall. 

The Inquiry continues. 


Accused miner ‘asked girl for alibi’ 


A striking miner's girlfriend 
told a court yesterday that ho 
and two friends called at her 
home shortly after a taxi 
driver, Mr David 'Wilkie, was 
killed by a concrete block 
while taking a working miner 
to his pit. 

Carole Hopkins, aged 18. 
Slid that the three, looking 
frightened and wearing wot, 
muddy clothes, tapped on h.?r 
window to wake her at about 6 
am. 


( . 
t 


Her boyfriend. Dean Han- 
cock. aged 21, who Is accused 
of murdering Mr Wilkie, wept 
in the dock at Cardiff Crown 
Court as she alleged that he 
said they thought someone had 
been killed because they had 
heard a car swerve. 

They were in her bedroom, 
and heard on the radio that 
the taxi driver had been killed 
by 3 concrete block. 

Miss Hopkins was asked : 
“ Did they say why ?” 

She replied: "Yes, to stop 


that man going to work." 

She said Hancock told her to 
say be had stayed at her house 
the night before. 

Anthony Williams, aged 2ft, 
another of the accused miners, 
said twice they should not 
have done it, said Miss 
Hopkins. 

He said he could not believe 
anyone was dead until he 
heard it on the radio. 

The case was adjourned until 
today* 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

16 cruise 
arrests 

SIXTEEN peace campaigners 
were arrested yesterday inside 
the proposed American cruise 
missile base at Molesworth. 
Cambridgeshire, after they 
broke through perimeter 
fences and . occupied two 
watchtowers. • 

Mr Jeremy Deacon of Leices- 
ter CND, which helped orga* 
nise the protest, said that 17 
campaigners had broken 
through fences near the peace 
chapeL Four were arrested for 
blocking the main contractors' 
entrance. 

Murder charge 

AN antiques dealer. Wilfred 
Bull, aged 50, of Coggeshal^ 
Essex, was remanded in . custo- 
dy for a week by Witham mag- 
istrates yesterday charged with 
the murder of his wife. Patri- 
cia, 48. 

Depot 4 thefts ’ 

THREE - council, officers in Liv- 
erpool were . suspended yester- 
day following . allegations -of 
theft from the council’s main 
supply depot, . 


Many put at risk because Crown 
employers above law, union claims 


By Keith Harper. 

Labour Editor 

-Many -people are at risk in 
hospitals, dockyards, and pris- 
ons- because their employers 
are . above the law, says a 
report by the General. Munici- 
pal and Boilermakers' Union. 

The report, sent to Mr Tom 
King the Employment Secre- 
tary, and 'Mr Norman Fowler, 
Social Services Secretary, 
claims that serious offences go 
unpunished on Crown premises 
and that patients in hospitals 
are especially at risk from 
food poisoning. ' 

Mr John ' Edmonds, the 
union’s national Industrial offi- 
cer for the National Health 
Service, said yesterday that 


employees on Crown . premises 
did not receive equal protec- 
tion under the law -because 
their employers could not be 
prosecuted. 

Yesterday’s report con- 
tains a number of case studies,- 
mcluding one in a hospital in 
south-west London, where Hr 
Edmonds says there was - an 
outbreak of salmonella poison- 
ing a few weeks ago. “In most 
hospitals it's a case of a salmo- 
nella outbreak just waiting to 
happen," Mr Edmonds said. 

About this particular hospi- 
tal the report says : “The 
drainage in tbe kitchen is by 
open -gutters with grids and 
tbe frequent emission of foul 
smells. Storage areas for food 


are inadequate. Sinks tor wash- 
ing up continually block and 
overflow. 

“ Wooden chopping boards 
are still - used. Regular pest 
spraying was being undertaken 
during' food preparation thdes. 
The kitchen staff have had no 
training on food handling 
within the last five years, de- 
spite high turnover," . . 

Mr King has undertaken to 
consider seriously evidence 
which shows that. Crown em- 
ployees may be seriously disad- 
vantaged, although the Govern- 
ment has still not produced a 
detailed response to -the Health 
and Safety Commission’s call 
for the removal of Crown im- 
munity, submitted seven years 
ago. 



B y Ma rtin Wainwright 
-AFTER painstaking detective 
work, indadlng research id 
New Zealand, and Kuwait, ' 
.two. primary school football 
teams were re-assembled yes- 
terday to resume a cup final 
inateh abandoned 19 years 
ago. 

-Teachers In Torquay: -de- . 
dded to call'.it a day lit 1966 ' 
when . Hayes Road and* 
EJlacombe schools ended 
ttafelr match ; after extra-, time' 
with -two goals-; apiece.-:- * < v 


But the children never for- 
; got and there . were endless 
arguments as (hey worked 

S Eir way up through .junior 
d senior schools. Tbe cap- 
tain of Hayes Road,. Mr Tony 
Bickford, said yesterday : 
“Even when we left, every 
-time we met up wtffi the 
Eflacooobe lot in the pub, or 
at a football, match, the con- 
versation would always go 
hack to that game.” he said. 
“ En the mid. I decided that I 
-had to do something 


score 


Checking hack through 
school, fixture lists ' and 
photos, he tracked down an 
22 players, including a Hayes 
Road, colleague who had emi- 
grated to New Zealand and 
an EHaeombe striker working 
in Kuwait Then he hired 
Torquay United's, ground, . 

In. front of a crowd of 750, 
the Issue was settled x few 
minutes from time when Mr. 
Paul Hughes, a Hayes Road 
stnketv scored a penalty to 
end the game 2-L 


rjtttiprwride government 
'■to' -save EnoCh Powelfs 
born' Children Protection Bfl l t °*7V r' 

‘front- extinction v may have'll* . 
dismayed its supporters, but.^-S 
they-cati .bariHy^ ^dalm they-w^pa .. 
have - tieen cheated *, .-Since^jg* i . 

1979. it’s- "been the r Govern^" 
meat’s invariable, rule not. 40-^25 
provide time -for Private- 
Members’ Bills; -in ■ trouble, 

: however ' worthy their 
jros66rmay . be:. and' JgranH35 
froth three trivial -exceptions-«»g 
ia’1982-3 caused by tbe 
ing ' of the June electiortr^s 
‘-ffwtfvv .stuck, .rigorously to 23 . - 

that rule. " . 

The consequence is that it 
is now close to impossible 
for a private member to get-- 
a. truly controversial Bill on^ 
to the statute 7 book As far -J* 
as I can discover there is - - 

not a single case- since 1979' 

I of a Private Member's Bill ^ 
opposed outright -at second S* i .- 
reading, as Mr Powell’s was. 
successfully completing the 
course. ‘..1 

The nearest thing to an 
exception is Graham Bright's 
Video Recordings Bill which . 
got through last year. But ~ 
that was a Bill which only 
became really contentious as j 
the debate developed : it .. 

..went through. second reading ... 
without a division. And it 
started at No. 1 in the ballot 7 ' 

- whereas Mr Powell started at 

No 5. • 

Austin Mitchell's House 
Buyers*. Bill, also last year,- .-. 
was voted through at second i: 

The Day in Politics, page 5 ' r ; 

reading despite Government -. 
opposition, but was later >- 
withdrawn on promises (still 
unfulfilled) that the Goxern-, 
mefat would do the job itself. 

But .even if he’d persisted, it • 
would probably have been 
gunned down later on. ...... •? 

If you want to see your y. 

Bill become law, the thing to " ' 
do nowadays is to go for 
something modest and unpre- 
tentious which Is warmly en- 
dorsed — or even possibly 
foisted on you — by tbe 
appropriate Whitehall depart- 
ments. A decorous little BUI *•' ■; 
starting out at No 2d in the = 
ballot stands a far better ; 
chance than something vi- 
brant but divisive starting at • 

No l. The very first Bill 
tiome last year — Elizabeth 
■ Peacock’s Road Traffic (Driv- ■ .. 
ing Instruction) Bill — •■*_• 
started at No 20. It looked 
deeply innocuous at the 
time, for ail the retrospeo- - 
tive ructions in the Com- 
moos yesterday. "i 

As it happens, the Bill ’ 1 
which has made most 
progress. In the present ses- ; 

. sion — it's due in the Lords ri - 
today — is not some " ■ 
clandestine Whitehall concoc- • *» 

tion, but the fruit of one -•« 'A 
backbencher's personal ex- % 
perience. Michael McNair- .. r - 
Wilson (C. Newbury) has , . 
spent a lot of .time in faospi- •>/. 
tel with a kidney complaint • ' 
since the last election. * 

“ Sometimes during those -’*■ 
long days.” he told the 
House on second reading “I 
felt more like a case history 
than a person ” ; and his Bill 1 
is designed to spare future ••*- 
patients from having to feel ■•*- 
the same. .7 

It has prospered partly be- 
cause the Government is be- 
nign, part ly because of gen- • 
eral sympathy and respect - 
for its sponsor, and partlv 
through tactical finesse — ■ 
committee stage and report 

were taken immediately after 

the second reading vote with- 
out a word of further discus- ; 
sion. (Mix Peacock’s Bill • 
last year ironically sped 
through the House in just 
■the same way.) , „ \ 

- -In a!4-tohe the 20 Bills * 

which started in the Com- • _ . 

mons in November have 
reached the Lords, .. six of ..■*• 

toem from- the bottom, half * 
of the list ; though David 
Clark (Labour, s. Shields) 
has only kept his Wildlife 
and Countryside Bill alive by 
surrendering a key provision 
which might otherwise have ' 
led the whole Bin to be 
snuffed out by ministers or ■- 
their agents'. 

Some backbenchers pine . '. 
tor the 1960s, the great days 
of the Private Member’s Bill, . 
when the .laws on hanging. ” 
abortion, divorce and the 
treatment of homosexuals 
were .radically redrawn 
through the efforts of back- 
benchers. Those Bills, thoueh. 
were not always what they - 
seemed. Several were the un; ± 
acknowledged work of Uvv " * 
entiising ministers. And if M 
the’ rules which Mrs ' 

Thatch^ now applies seem, — %X' 

.by amtraa, chillingly aus- " ‘ - 

tore,. its fair to reSll that *>.: 
they could be even wo^. . „ 
ForawhUe under Attlee the’-’- Wr^ 

aUoctflon of parliamentary *- - 
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From left : War widows lay a wreath at the Cenotaph. An old soldier gives voice in the 1 ' Abbey. Children from the tendon' crobbiaies' (t*b pjj'pcess Margaret outside Westminster Abbey. Mr .Gorhacfiev at the Kremlin . 


died in the Holocaust 

Dennis Barker with some -.who reached a pleasant land 


AMID the ordinariness of 
the public notices in Hyde 
Park — No cycling. No 
roller skating at weekends;— , 
hundreds of Jewish people at 
a service of thanksgiving yes- 
terday remembered the Holo- 
caust' of six million Jews 
which ended with V E-day. 

In the most emotional of 
the open air remembrances, 
of victory in London yester- 
day they gathered, around 
'■ the Holocaust memorial — 
lumps of rock tucked away 
in trees by the Serpentine — 
tr> remember their brothers 
and sisters who could not 
join the 60.000 who reached 
the Serpentine,- the oak 
trees, and Rotten Row. 

The park workers, both 
black and white, helping to 
erect the pulpit faoing the 
Holocaust memorial were a 
sign of how. 40 years have 
helped to bury the racial 
monstrosities of the Nazis.. 
But ageing Jews at the ser- 
vice said they would ' never 
forget what had happened to 
those in Nazi-occupied 
Europe. 

Mr Woolfe Sherr. a retired - 
watch shop manager, remem- 
bered going into Brlscn con- 
centration camp 40 years ago 
ns a member of the Jewish 
Relief Agency. 

" I worked with youngsters 
nf 15 to IS in the camp, and 
we wen? able to create., a 
good school there,” he 
remembered. “They had to 
steal things to survive, and 
some continued to . steal 
afterwards until they learned 
that they did not need to. in 
order to survive. 

-That people should he 
subjected to such debase- 
ment is something you can- 
not forget. That smell of Bel- 
>en. I shall .always remember 
that disinfectant smell.” 

A few remembered the oc-- 
rational happiness that 
emerged from the misery. 
Mr . Norman Turgel. a ser- 
geant in the Intelligence. 

. Corps when he went into 
1C 1 Be I sen: met a Starving Jew- 
ish prisoner called Gina. ” I 
believe in fate, I believe we 
were fated to meet” said Mr 
Turgel. He and his wife, the 
same Gina. now. have three 
grown-up children. 

Even Mrs Kitty Hart, one 
nf the many who laid 
wreaths on- the memorial, 
managed to smile, though 30 
members of her family died- 
in the Holocaust and she was 
a prisoner in Auschwitz at 
I he age of 15. “It is marvell- 
ous to be here 40 years on.” 
she said. “ If there had been 
no victory. I would -not be 

here.” 


'.The words in the- service, 
conducted by the Chief 
Rabbi, - Sir Immanuel 
Jakobovits, were often 
emotional. 

• “.We shalf not . forget 
Auschwitz, or BeLsen, or Da- 
chau, or MattbauSes. or 'the 
ghettos of Warsaw or. Lodz 
in Budapest or any other 
camp or • place where ■ our 
•people, died.” said Mr Gren- 
ville Janner, president of the 
Board' of Deputies of British 
Jews and of the World Jew- 
ish Congress, in his address. 
*\ We shall. . not forget, be- 
cause in, the. .words of our 
sage, the Baal Shem Toy. 

. forgetfulness is- the source of. 
exile., but remembrance the 
secret of redemption.”' 

• A beaFded, blind J£w sit- 
ting' alone on a park bjeach 
expressed 1 his feelings even 
more emotionally. :"T am 
anonymous in my blindness, 
and let me -be' anonymous to 
•you. But I remember with 


Benefits 

protest 

LABOUR MPs have- pro- 
tested lo Mr Norman Fowler, 
the social services -secretary, 
.over denials or . unemploy- 
ment benefit to second world 
war veterans who wanted to. 
attend VE-Day celebrations 
in France- . 

Dr Ponah Medonalrl. JD* 
for Thurrock, has written W 
Mr Fowler on behalf, of ex- 
servicemen of Cnadwell and 
Orsct British cgion wbo 
. had planned . to travel to 
France for yesterday’s 
- celebrations. 

But ■ the Department of 
Health .and Social Security 
has ruled that ex-gralia pay- 
ments would only be ,. made 
to the unemployed when 
they went abroad on . com- 
. passionate grounds to enable 
people lo participate in offi- 
eial events which commemo- 
rated relatives or comrades 
who died in action. 


every breath I draw not only 
'the' six million Jews who 1 
were killed, but also 'the sis 
-million Gypsies and Mongo- 
lians. We must never forget 
others who were .killed. With 
every breath J draw r 'think 
that if I hadn't been in this 
green and pleasant' land I 
would not be. here today.”. 

Elsewhere .yesterday'. Brit- 
ish war widows laid posies of 


red roses at the .Cenotaph' in- 
Whitehall. They- Campaigned 
at the same time .for im- 
proved , pensions . for those 
widowed by the war. 

There ■ were two ‘ ceremo- 
nies.' The widows, divided by 
the pensions dispute, stood 
ip two, groups, and. neither 
acknowledged the other.. 

One. group said they were 
angry 1 that pleas for in; 
creased pensions seemed to 
have been ignored by the 
Government,- while the 1 others 
were’ aftgry that their mili- 
tant colleagues had “ so little 
dignity.” . ' ■ 

Mrs Iris. Strange, president 
of War -.Widows and -Asso- 
ciates/ said : “ Mrs Thatcher 
said that war widows would 
be' treated ' as well . as more 
recent ■ widows. But politi- 
cians tend to make promises 
when they are out of -office, 
and forget them when -they 
are in.”r 

In a .letter to Mrs- 
Thatcher, made public yes- : 
terday. Mrs S ;t-r a n g.e 
accused her of ' bragging 
about' what her government : 
had done' for them, and' told ' 
her: You have nothing 

about which to brag concern- 
ing war widows- The ■ hope 
that your promise raised for 1 
them- went unfulfilled- You , 
betrayed them ■ Are -you wait* . 
ing a few more years so that . 
none; of us will be -left? 

Mr Alf Morris', former La-, 
bour minister for the d& 
a bled,.- wbo ' helped Mrs 
Strange lay. a large wreath, at 1 
the Cenotaph, said: “The 
Government . have cut the 
total amount of war widows’ 
pension by '4 per cent in Ihc 
last .five .years.. This cere- ■ 
mony is a brief interlude in- 
a- welter of cant.” 

LABOUR MFs... have... pro- 
tested to Mr'Norman Fowler, 
the social sendees secretary, 
ovor...denials...of- unemploy- 
ment benefit to second 'world 
war veterans .who wanted to 
atend . . .VE-Day.. .celebrations 
in France. 

Oonah McdonaLd. MP 
for. Thurrock, has written to 
Mr Fowler, on behalf Of cx- 
smicemen of Chadwell 'and 
Orsct .British Legion who 
had... planned to.. -travel to 
France 1 :., for... yesterday's 
celebrations.... *...■ ... 

But the Department -of 
Health and Social Security 
has -ruled that ex-grntia pay- 
ments -would only be' made 
to the'..: unemployed when 
they. went, abroad on com- 
passionate grounds to enable 
people to participate in offi- 
cial events which commemo- 
rated relatives . or . comrades 
who died- in. action. 


Princess delights loyalists 
*■ with ‘most normal’ visit 

Paul Johnson points out Ulster’s -odd stance- in. -war 


NORTHERN Ireland was of- 
ficially tied in with the VE- 
Day anniversary celebration 
yesterday with a visit . by 
Princess Anne. The two-day 
visit was said to be the ' most' 
normal undertaken by a 
member of the royal family 
since the start of the trou- 
ble* 16 years ago. . 

Despite that, security was 
elaborate — the Princess's 
red helicopter was shadowed 
hy three security force 
•a planes as she was ferries 
^ rrotn event lo event — and 
it was said that the planning 
for the - visit had provided 
headaches for the chief 
constable. • 

Princess Anne visited a 
school- in north Belfast lo 
open an extension, a farm in 
tin* south of tin* city spon- 
sored by the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund, of which she' is 


.president, and -then travelled 
to ■ the County Down ■ fishing 
village or Portavogie, where 
she opened a new £5 million 
harbour. 

In a 15-minutc walkabout 
. the Princess, surrounded .by 
crowds. armed to the teeth 
with Union flags, looked in 
on a scampi factory and 
toured a trawler called the 
Willing Lad. 

Last night she was due to 
attend a VE-Day service it 
St Ann's Cathedral In Belfast 
city centre. 

Loyalists are particularly 
pleased that the visit is*- hap- 
pening now. during the run- 
up to the local government 
election, because it serves to 
emplia.si.se the union. 

Northern Ireland was in a 
curious nosi t ion during the 
Second World War.' with con- 
scription never'- introduced. 


Churchill once told ' the 
House of Commons -that it 
would .be “ more trouble 
than it is worth -to enforce 
such' a policy.” 

There' us occasional bitter- 
ness from loyalists over the 
neutral., role adopted by Eire 
during the war. Yesterday's 
edition of the Irish Times 
noted thfe anniversary with 
an eight-page supplement en- 
titled The Emergency — Ire- 
land During the Years 1939 
to 1945. 

The curious fact is that 
more men from Eire joined 
the armed forces than from 
Northern Ireland.. 1 The moat 
reliable statistics show that 
37,282 came from -the north 
to join the United Kinedotn 
forces while 42.665 enlisted 
from Eire. Eipht Victoria 
Crosses -and a George Cross 
were awarded ; tn, , Irishmen , 
Horn the 2d counties. 


on 


: Anna ; Tomforde ; bn - soul-searching 
remembrance of .Nazism's . collapse 


' VIST Germany, vesferday 
' remembered the collapse of' 
Nazi. dtqtatorsfoip- . 40 years 
ago with a speck) session of 
. parliament followed by a sol- 
emn sendee df commemora- 
tion last -night .’in' Cologne - 
■' Cathedral. : . 

. . -In -a -moving -.. speech, -to , 
both houses of parliament— a . 
ceremony'. first suggested;. by 
. the , opposition Social Demo- 
crats rather than by.Chancel- 
.lo'r Kohl’s government— the 
federal president, Mr . Rich- 
i... ard ; Von' Wpizsaecker. - told . 
Germans to reflect Ih .silence . 

* \ their individual iinvdlveiBent 

doting the -12 jyears *of* 
>'- ffictatorsKip: : 

' - : He stuff May ?.- HMS.* had 
- unequivocally been a day of 
liberation; and warned his 

- : 'Countrymen, not to place 4he 
. . blaine for post-war German 

division on :aiiy one else but 

* - Hitler. - “ We must not sepa- 

* rat^Ma'X.B,' 1945, from .Janu- 

■ ary3fl;..W5> . :.. 

Later, political leaders and 
' -representatives frorp- differ- 
' . eht‘ walks 'df* life, attended, an 
|; :■ ecumenical' Service of com- 
- . memorqtioo : in Cologne Ca- . 
. thedral .which, though dam- 
aged, '-was 1 one of the few 
1 buildings - which- still - stood 
.- amid devastation at the end 
of the war. *■ 

; | At’ 'the I'aervice.' suggested 
by . -Ghancellor Kohl as ah 
event ; of .quiet' -reflection, the 
head of fc the Catholic nhurch.- 
ii Germany. Cardinal Josef 
Hoeffner; said that many had 
not learnt ' the lessons of 

• history.' • . ..' ' * _ -• 

1 v Deep ’ mistrust and . fezur 
of path -other - divides the two 
. power . blocs. '. The arms, raoe 
. .goes Tin 'phd on. 1 War, oppres- 
sion, dictatorship, torture, la- 
bour camps, exploitation and 
starvation- -of women - and 
children 1 still- exist 1 today,” 

The cardinal also touched 
on-r-the ■ Catholic church's 
controversial supportive role 
under Nazism r Many Ger- - 
mans, also from our ranks, 
have .' let . thfemselves be 
tempted by the - advocates of 
National 1 Socialist ideology, 
remained indifferent to ' the 
crimes ' against hitman free- 
dom.. and -human ' dignity*. 
Many became accomplices -to 
crime- 1 , and - many' become 
criminals themselves^” 

. 'The 1 theme of individual 

- r rather tbau-collective .guilty 
also- ran on through Mx von 
Welzsaecker’s- speech, in ;.the . 
-Bundestag;: where. Jewish . 

■ leaders, "Ihe trade unions, 
constitutional judges, sol- 
diers, ambassadors and 
young people listened from " 

- the flower-decorated gallery. 

“HOw . .Was’ it that we- 
rc-ma tiled ■ indifferent to - the 
' burning Synagogues, the loot- 
ing,- 'the .stigmatisation 'of the 
- Jews- . .? Whoever opened 

his ..-'eyes 1 -and .ears,' who- 
.. wahted to find out what was 

• • going -on, could not fail to 
*■ . see that ' the; deportation. 

trains were rolling.” ' 

-.The president was a junior - 
officer . -in -.' the- . Wehrmach't 
and as a lawyer defended his 
.own ... f&fher-r-vort Ribben- 
. trpP> slate secretary— at the ' 
Nuremburg trials.' He said 
that too many people^ indud- 


stay away from the “non 
committal”' ceremony, and 
chose to visit the Auschwitz 
death" camp instead. 

. . The Greens have criticised 
the government for.. wanting 
to play - down Nazi crimes 
and forget the past 
There were, also protests 
. -against the presence as 'a 
guest of honour of Mr Hunt 
FiHringer, who resigned as 
Christian Democrat state 
prime minister in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg fn 1978 follow- 
ing : . the revelation that, as -a 
.Nazi., naval Judge, lie- sen- 
tenced a 1 young -sailor to 
death for desertion.- .; 

•' . •Mr'“vpn ’Wottsaeckbr .ex- 
pressing -the hope that May 
8, -1945, would not remain 
. thb last day m German his- 
. tory that had .a -common 
meaning to all -Germans, also 
stated' that the division of 
Germany would not have oc- 
curred if .HiJIer had not 
■ started the war.: t . . '■ 

. Seeking to correct another 
frequent misconception of 
history, * the - president 
stressed that while .the Hit- 


The Royal party- in' the have of' Wesifiuiistgr, Abhev Mid; be}ow, 'tlirM --ex-sfeam^ ^ Sg rrom™ y ow?Sieration" 
the -Tower Hill Merchant 'N’avy'-servfo^:. fHfctiinss by. GarryWepeiv E. HamiHpri-We.st : aiid . hA. triednot' to rwHsc ‘what: 

.' |1 1 • ' aEunnioi! . . •- • • i . - • ‘ • was' hunftpnincf 


was _ 

■'* Gtfift, tike "innocence, can 
never -be collective,- if is indi- 
vidual-.” the .65-year-old presi- 
dent said, i- He. „ appealed to 
the youfig, wlio could not be- 
expected^ to • wear -hair 
shirts.. merely ■ because- they 
were Germans.'’ never to for- 
get the paift Because .that 
wpuld , make , them blind for 
the present.-. ■ ' 

young .are not res-- 
ponsible. for what happened. 


• But they jffe responsible 1 for 
how. It .is- , interpreted -by 


.history. 

His . powerful presentation', 
of -what history, meanf today 
Was' not beard by MPs -of^-tbe - 
Green Barty. who* dedded to 


. Richard von Weizsaecker 

— * day of liberation ’ 

ler-Statin pact had led- to 
war,, the blame- lay ' exclu- 
sively with the Germans. 

“ This does not minimise 
the .Germans', guilt for the 
outbreak of war. .The initia- 
; tive' for war came from Ger- 
many,. and not .from the 

- Sbvict Union.*! he declared. 

” Let us face the -truth as 
squarely as wc can,” Mr. von 
Weizsaecker concluded. He 
appealed to the young gen- 
eration to ' be tolerant 
’“towards others. Russians or 
Americans, Jews or Turks, 

- political alternatives or Con- 
servatives, black or white.”, 

Although . yesterday was 
' not a pubtie holiday- as in 
East Germany, schoolchildren 
.were given special classes on 
the war, including film 
shows, concentration -camp 
visits and excursions to 
Allied war cemeteries in' 
neighbouring countries. - 

In 'a rare display of Allied 
four-power rights in Berlin, 
senior . Soviet military and 

- political representatives came 
in bus loads .to lay a wreath 
at -the -Soviet war memorial 

.Jn West Berlin, a few .hun- 
dred • yards '- from ' the 
Reichstag and the Branden- 
burg. Gate .that divides the 
City. 

‘ In East Berlin, the Com- 
munist -leader, Mr Erich 
■ Hohecker, himself impris- 
oned for II years by the 
Nazis, paid tribute at the 
Treptow memorial for 5,000 
-of tfie 20,000 Soviet, troops 
who died in the battle for 
Berlin. 

The Western Allies chos4 
to bojeoft the. East German 
ceremonies which* Sire' held 
under the slogans Liberation 
from. Fascism and the- Tri- 
umph, of Communism over 
-GamtalishL'- 

’They. Said they, feared 
their, attendance could, be -ex- 
ploited. for propaganda 
Which, -in their, view, under- 
jtfated ' £he^ role oF Moscow's 

- allies in defeating- Hitler, 
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Builders consider six. more 


sites around the capital , 


Threat to build 
town on London 
green belt farms 


Musician takes up his tranibtffle ^ an||t^y& 


By Paul Hoyland 
Welsh Correspondent 

POLICE in Cardiff were yes- 
terday Investigating the dis- 
appearance of a • trombonist 
from the East German Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, who de- 
serted the brass section, in 
the middle of a concert in 
the Welsh capital. 

He is 6ft -3in tall, and 
would have stood out from 
the crowd as he strode from 
St David’s Hall wdth his 
trombone and case, but the 
police have been unable to 
*,-_*„*_ oo; j trace his movements. It is 
s™ 1 VJTCffy « SfyKv thought that Mr Wilfried 

that the site was a fiat and - 


By Geoff Andrews, Local tium s project manager, said 

Government Correspondent that the site was a flat and 
Plans for a new town on featureless field used for 
farmland in the London green growing wheat and rape which _ 1 • 

belt for 12,000 people will be was prob ably &>m- J ITHP 

followed bv up to six more moo. Market Intervention IjLLvJ, U1 iiliC 
around the' capital, the devel- sleeks. Ttus was an exceptional 
opers said yesterday. case which warranted breaking « 

.. The Development Consor- is an ex- IOF H13.J.6 

OS bastion, 

MifrawE of Church 

?iS m ^un?u! 1 “ t iSd. ‘opSL« ^ SSEtf tf'HE ^ Hatall. 

"“rfrrsssu-- m ■»ESb^ ,4M 

give the locations of the others na ^e WMtHorndon site will Premacy in the Church of 
but confirmed tht planning beside a -Ullage with an England — apart from or- 
pennission would be sought SJjJJSJf es tate a steelyard dination to the. priesthood — 
for two within the next year. w IStian It £ oroedby two should be wound up "with 
It is thought that at least one of j^JfiSid crossed by y four ■»* thanksgiving » ac- 

those is also on a green belt fQQtpaths, a high tension power cording t*>;a 12-montii study 

S1 t£. ‘ . . supply and an underground oil °f ibs decline and fail pnb- 

• The first new town, to be SJS&/2 " „ VsWi to listed today, 

called TiUingham Hall after g™; rom Canvey The Chueh of England 

tji" farm it will overwhelm, .s n toflrt and prone to flood- Men’s Society, founded in 
the first significant manifests- . a nun 5, er 0 f wa ter- 1899 and once uniting more 

j! p ° °f u 'r n!! courses which would have to tha ® 130.000 members 

•J ,e 1^- ^ be diverted through “nutrient 

the #12 a London orbitfi metor- -j-vj*. launder the drainage uie, uhs sunaui hi 

way. four miles to the west. water of fertiliser run off. The lcss than 4,000 whose only 
The developers claim that town would be surrounded by definite future eoncera ap- 
while they regard the motor- ea rtt! h anks planted with trees pears to be potential 
way as a boon they do not -to protect it from wind, 
want to build a middle-class The "planners are convinced 
dormitory for commuters. They that they can make the town a 
believe that they have the only balanced community with a 
rotation to growing pressures shopping centre, schools and 
on housing land in the South- health centre. Tnere would be 
pan. where 40 per cent of the council houses and sheltered 


Helm, aged 22, may have 
fled to West Germany in a 
carefully planned- defection. 

The Home Office said that 
it did not know where he 
was, and the Welsh police 
said they were treating bun 
as a missing: person. 

The trombonist vanished 
from fte dressing rooms on 
Tuesday night shortly before 
he was due to take the stage 
for the second half of a con- 
cert He had not been 
needed in the first half, and 
the interval was extended by 
10 minutes as East German 
security men searched for 
him. 


Mr Helm, who was last ten your- famflsfi ■ttf.-vjyptzr 

seen#weariug a white shirt ’ s . plans. • . . • j • 

grey trousers, black shoo, “Nfcbody in. tot . br- 
and a blue check Jacket, is chestra knew w]»t was bap- 

thought to speak little Eng- pening, and' it , seems .as 

lish, and is not known to though he platarad hls-.ge^ 

have friends is Britain. away. His girlfriend, who- is 

The orchestra was due to in the orchestra* Is dis- 

end its British tour with eon- fraught.” She is lues Guile, , a 

certs m Swansea last nigit flautist -- ----- - 

and Llandudno tonight, and Mr McCann, who specs al- 
the tour manager. Mr Nor- ises in bringing iron Curtain 

man ■ McCann, said; orchestras to Britain, said it 

r Wilfried will probably be appeared that East 1 German 

in West Germany- He told- security officials believed. the 
no one of his plans, but in musician, had defected. Most 
East Germany, where you of his clothes were etiQ -ln 
face seven years for attempt- his bote) bedroom, 
ing to defect, yon don’t even The West German embassy 


In London said it would 
- come *»•&« TH& 

^contacted ojt. so far^ 

. wishes we inn. make arrange- 
ments for Urn to travel to 
west BerHa.” The muScim* 

. visa empires tomorrow, and: 
the Home Office said Jiff 
would be interviewed by in> 

' migration officials, if 
plied to tfay in 


uu »w aycviu- (|u«v <* wkl - ■ a 

ises in bringing iron Curtain - :-Gne- of. .Mr HdmV:-dw- 
orchestras to Britain, said it leagues said : “ Quit*, a isw~ 


appeared that East 1 German 
security officials believed. the 
musician, had defected. Most 


ofv the orchestra members • 
ire hoping that: be wiH ^et ; 
aw&y wlrir it fife Is a «5Cel~- 


utuuuwi. ubu iwkvigu, wvat , ava/ u- h. +a t » n • ■ y», „ 11111,11 ml mi 

of his clothes were still -in ■ lent iaasIcUiv*h ; d ■should, be j 


his bote] bedroom. . - 
The West German embassy 


able : to walk into any i top 
orctoestrfc” 


than 130,000 members 
throughout the world with a 
Hole of Life, has shrank to 
less than 4,000 whose only 


way as a boon thev do not {q protect it from wind. bankruptcy, 

want to build a middle-class The "planners are convinced ' The recommendations, ta- 
riormitorv for commuters. They that they can make the town a ^fading * service of than tar 
believe that they have the only balanced community with a "giving after closure' ou De- 
notation to growing pressures shopping centre, schools and eember 31, will' be debated 

on housing land in the South- health centre. Tnere would be at the annual general meet- 

pa-=t. where 40 per cent of the council houses and sheltered big next month. - 
price of a new home is so- housing if the local authority From the beginning the so-, 
counted for in the lend value, agreed and they would like the c *ety faced a doubtful future. 
Mr David Lock, the consor- town to have a parish council. “The first task was simply 

to keep the infant alive,” tts 

— second .national chairman, 

TPy | | i . p Archbishop Cosmo Lang 

Dublin presses tor ' “rr nr r™, 

guidance there was a rapid 
~W’ -pa i increase in members, who 

progress on Ulster rsociates. who were* potential 

Between ' 1904 and 1914 

From Paul Jo hnso n In Boston, where he briefed total membership rose from 
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A. Great London. Council- 
bumded women’s group was 
ordered to pay £126 campensa- 
tion ■ - : yesterday 7 - for 

discrminating against whites. 

- It is the second time in four 
weeks thaV GLG women’s coo 
ttwttee-funded groups have ad- 
mitted breaking the Bare Rela- 
tions ' Act Tby positively 
tflBprim£natthg-- in - favour of 
blacks.. An Industrial ' tribunal, 
thainran,- Mr Ian Lamb, yes- 
terday Criticised the women's 
committee for giving the group 
substantial , funding, M and then: 
leaving It to sink or swim 
The hearing in -Chelsea was 
-told . that the Safe Wemeq!g r 
Transport Collective, . which 
provides cheap, safe transport 
tor women and children at 
nigtxt in the borough of Lewi- 
sham* advertised for a black or 
white driver. But when Mrs 
Xathlene Williams, aged 28, 
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From Paul Jo hnso n In Boston, where he briefed total membership rose from 

in Belfast Senator Edward Kennedy, he E7W to more than 130,000, 

The Irish government ap- spoke of the need for “stiuc- with branches expanding Into 
pears to be a con- hires and processes' 1 with thedomiiilons and colonies, 

'eerted effort to restimulate the which Unionists and national- 

Anglo-Irish talks on Ulster, ists could identify. ■ the first world to saw a 

which have sUpped into low . The . Americans -could help. ^ ra nge o f soebri and rdi- 


A MAN'S HOME ... Mr Tom 0*NeDI and the castle he is trying to sell in County Armagh. Gosford Castle, started 
in 1819 and completed 20 years later at a cost of £200.000, was the first b onding in Norman Revival style in the . 
British Isles. It could be sold for as little as £500,000, -though it would cost an estimated £36 million to build today - 


Tests on house dust reveal plutonium levels 
6,000 times higher in homes at Sellafield 


By Anthony Tucker, . 
Science Correspondent 


'certed effort to restimulate the which Unionists and national- 

Anglo-Irish talks on Ulster, ists could identify. ■ the first world to saw a 

which have slipped into low The Americans- could help. 

profile after speculation earlier he said, by endorsing any Sons activities. There were — 

this yeS that a breakthrough agreement in order to reduce miss ioia for tmnperance, pn* eridum an bouse ^ c 
was imminent northern hostility to *‘ joint, co-. anti-gambling in | Sellafield — formerly 


Gosforth, St -Bees, Seascale, levels. 


homes in ence in measurement at low When taken together how- 


applied -for the job. she was 
told that onjy . black women 
would be considered. 

A black ' woman -with - 18 
years' driving experience. In- 
cluding eight years with meals 
on wheels in the borough, was 
later appointed. 

Mr Clive Remain, for the 
collective, told the hearing 
that the group, admitted dis- 
crimination, and that it would 
not happen again. 

Miss Lorraine Laing, an ad- 
ministrator and driver for the 
six-woman collective, said that 
they had wanted to advertise 
for black women, but wore 
told by the South London 
Press that the advertisement 
must include the words black 
or white. 

“ We thought we were acting 
in line with positive discrimi- 
nation against racism in soci- 
ety,” she told the tribunal She 
added that all the women who 
asked for application forms 
were told that only black 
women would be considered. 

“We thought It was unfair 
to build up people’s hopes, and 
at the end of the day not take 
them on-" 

Mr Tom Xharron, for Mrs 
Williams, told the hearing : 
14 This person is a white per- 
son. She has a right to apply 
for a job which is funded bv 
public money.” ■ 

Making his award of £126 


ever, the total additional Tadia-J compensation to Mrs Williams, 


+1,- operative arrangements:” ■ ’ .subcommittees /on }— area 

^ P^awa, he put the pros- mis^on ^and to e 

S P«t of success at 50-50. Sto, Trsfflc ta 


times that in Sxnt&l. Beite 


Imperial College. 


Dr Garret FitzGerald, and his 


White- Slave Traffic; Bill in J Oxfordshire and Berkshire, ac- The dust: was collected ‘ in '. Apart - from the ftug-lived regarded as insigmficanL 


radiation, putting it at : a level j discrimination, because -even 


experts sitth 
nals get into 


on these tribu- 
ficulties." 


speed up the process. 


But the study published figures are lower than those ations through absorption after of dust and soil and finds that 


Mountain death 
still. mystery 


But they have talked about the _ i ” J 01,11 “When the 

.need to implement prinaples SSSSm multitades__of 


war was over 
our- keenest 


inagnjfi 
. The : 


tributed to c h a n ges in the Berkshire and Oxfordshire. rated or external radiation of the 


pathologist who examined 
remains of Veronlque 


need to implement prmapies su C h as the judidal T “ e , W weather or in sampling A comparison of the values the embryo or developing foe- Marre, the 21-year-old French 

BntlSh Astern, recurity, indnsfry and <SE£ JS te.MyqMe.ygi- of^the caesium isotopes shows tus and it Is this phase of student wbwe^lkeletnn wS 


governments. 


Barry said that Dr FitzGerald 
and Mrs Thatcher had commit- 
ted themselves to the principle 
that both communities in 


JEfiPSi Revival beckoned in the 


that both commumties m Dubl in could be in trouble if 105^ tat bv toe 

SSSm SRLiM anl Mcutive r XefiomeS » JTJSS& 2 ? I Wife kePUR WPillth 

that tbe government of the th^Ss ^ nit toleS?f ” “V WCdllli ill 


reprocessing plant 


important 


inquest yesterday. 


pro vice should provide both 
sides with confidence that _ f 

would K “ 01 


tlieir rights 
safeguarded. 


rnvHp both r**~ V V thorify, with less than half 

If£n?e that There is also the difficulty its branches filing their 

would. 1 be of t fae nationalist amaal reports or 

Social Democratic and Labour subscriptions on time. 

Party to take part in an inter- Today its army b 


Today its army branches 


wtos husband she killed 


*‘ Talks are continuing on nai arrangement in the north, have almost disappeared, al- 


In. praise 
of pupils 


Report claims 1,000 held 
without going to court 


On a tour oF the United speculation that, with both 
States and Canada during the sides wanting tangible progress 
past week, Dr FitzGerald has at the next summit, top level 
constantly referred to North- talks anticipated next month 
era Ireland and the Anglo- could be put off until 
Irish process. September. 


in apparent bopes of honest 
contributions later. 

A time to be bom and a 


three appeal court 
ruled yesterday. 

They dismissed an a 


Judges undue weight to certain 
matters. 

leal by But Lord Justice Ackner 


until CEMS, 18 Hertford Street, 
Coventry CV1 ILF. £230. 


* nephew of the dead man, a said there was no error oflaw ** a massed choir * PraJse 


retired naval commander, in his conclusions. He was 
against the ruling in the High clearly entitled to the 

Court last October under the veiw that the Tnandflng^ Bf of. 
1982 Forfeiture Act fence In this case was one 


By Afleen BaJiantyne ally he was released through 

4 iJ£“2’ BRITAIN'S schoolchildren . More than 1.000 people are the intervention of his solici- 

have been riven a vote ri ™Prfto°e<f in England and tors, who threatened the Home 

£ JL k V Wales year without ap- Office with a writ of habeas 

certain confidence in a hymn book pearing in court, a -report Corpus. 

which will be launched today claims today. A' Home Office spokesman 

by a massed choir. Praise Joint Council for the said yesterday that their suspi* 

e wss and ThanSsgivliig restores at Immigants and tte cions Ffre^wniflrniodwbejl the 

• , . . .. . Prison Reform Trust, say that man was released from custo- 

they are detained under now- oy be cause he- went- to ground, 
ers given to the Home Office The . JCWT disputes thas, . and 


clearly entitled to take the several famous texts edited 
veiw that the manslaughter of- out of a previous edition on 


xj. 10 uu.Avj.u 1 m jrusc say urai “““ waa lamiKu inuu cuslo- 
they are detained under pow- dy because he- went- to ground. 
8 Previous edition on |ers given to the Home Office The. JCWT disputes tMs. and 
Which ^welSSi gwwnds that their theol- b y 1971 Immigration Act wys^ tirat in -January Mr J. 
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As a result, the nephew and which “weighed least heavily.” gronnos mai tneir ueoi- 
other members of the com- There was no justification °fiy was too complex for 
mander’s family will not bene- for the argument that the wid- yo*tog people. 

xjJ 1 V? 441 after gw’s entiflement should have Mr Robert Gower, editor 

S' re*icted_to wh,t 5he 0 ! te*S J 
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The report notes that in W«nt back to NJgeria. ' 
some cases hnmjgratitm prison- : "report argues that 

era can be held in gaol for release on- bail should be ex- 
lengthy periods before deporta- tofcded to those held under the 
tion r once they are imprisoned Inimimatiott Act. A Liberal 
as illegal overstayers. Peer. Lord; Avdbury, is to put 


tenced to two vear^’ orohntion „„„ »w«b«»u. Oxfordshire, One case detailed in the ? 1,111 before tbe Lords today 

at Lewes crow/ court P after ad tS? 7 wnere ** will be launched, report is that of a 39-year-old for its secoad reading, which 

SttS LSSSrfSS? “ ad SSSPflS* "Tfce borderline be- Nigerian man who spent would introduce this kind of 


SS'St' S3ffi 5” yS^in^Lton^ S?^5! rod,1 “ 01 

pr '- 50 "* .London, „ » result of T^Hcmc omce »y s Out 



a derision by a civil servant in according to the moat recent 


wxcvi. VI uie ncii-coiau- ucu XU uuuug LUC *»cw UUU. J( nix,;- 

lished public policy rule pro- . was the type of case qf man- nw 

venting any benefit to a per- slaughter which weighed least ! 5® *23? La tow 

son guilty of another's death. heavtiyj” — 2L SStJL ou fvJ , ?S5 


overstayer who was picked up short periods. Of those held 
by police after he had been In tonger, 65 were held for two 

this country for about five to three moMhs, 66 for three 

by Charles "Wesley, tbe great j years, and Sad been receiving Jo six ^months, and 19 for more 


Warning of Ml delays 


THE TKMNOLQGY OF TURBULENCE 
Flapping flags, the flow of water from a 
tap and the flight of Concorde are all 
explained. 


FRENCH TRANSPORT STEPS AHEAD 

The tram is rediscovered, more 
automated trains are running, and a car 
is built that almost dislikes petrol. 


a course of treatment for a than six months, 
serious knee injury.. Before he A Law TJnton Themselves . 
**“»*• “u«a auMuagiiillg Oi c .was sent back to Nigeria he Home Office Powers of Delen- 
moderru with a large number wanted to have a final consul- lion, price SOp, from JCWl 
of specially-commissioned . g“®P .with a specialist about 315 Old Street, London ECl 
j Ws Injury, which caused him 9JR. or Prism Reform Trust. 


poet of Methodism. However, 
most of the 77 hymns in 
Praise and Thanksgiving arc 



By a Staff Reporter after the M4 — carrying an n «w tunes. iTitoSFh ' iauflC “ ““ % fT 071 Trust - 

The Transport Minister, Mrs estimated 120.000 vehicles a ■ Th *l boob, was commls- “JJJf* ■ ... Nuffield Regent’s Park. 

Lynda ChZker, y^eidS <&, is to be' rebuilt because ^ toe bricpentoit ttfaSEftoStS? &k ritfh! 4RS ~ 

launched a campaign to dS- the concrete surface and sub- schools* Headmasters’ Confer- t°®f clsmt 

«££ <5l»m ttS structure U crecHus up. T?e ««. igicti produced fl.c Sas ^d^pSlotvllS Hc „ 

Ml motorway between junc- new; surface of the 25-year-old ScI L 00 ^ B ^J S thSi ^ye uo lmoe of betal NploAll flair 

i.to read u to be made o£ flexible .“f allcwef to see hSccLS lla g 



16 while reconstruction work asphalt. 

is underway. The first two weeks in July 

The northbound carriageway have been chosen for tbe work 
or the motorway near Hemel because of temperature fore- 
Hempstead, the second busiest casts and to avoid tbe start of 
stretch of road in Britain — the school holidays. 


ting tiie theologically com- 
plex hymns. In 1964. 


allowed to see his consultant ° 

an l agr ^ti° g0 b T*‘ A red ensign, said to have 

The JCWI says that after a been, draped over Nelson’s 


Prni*e> wbi aiier a oeen. arapeo over Nelson's 

rrZh£L ££ farther four months, with Mr body at thT Battle of Trafal- 

Gresham Press, PO Box 61, j, still in Pentonvllle. the garTf etched £8.640 in a sale of 

Hentey- on - Thames, Oxon. Home Office riill had not ar- flafc, Sns, and ar^o?r St 

£3.95 and £1.05. ranged his deportation. Event u- Christie’s yesterday. 


BUlDUT REACHES NEW H0GH7S APPR0PR1AIETECW«L06Y 

Now scientists must look again at their GOES ID MAfflCET 
understanding of the long-term effects Appropriate technology now needs to 


More parents pay for the crimes of their children 

Mnlnnlm naan . . . ..... . 


of nuclear war. 


team a few marketing tricks from 
big business. 


required reading every Thursday 


By Malcolm Dean 
■ More parents are having to 
pay fines imposed an. their 
children, according to the lat- 
est statistical bulletin pub- 
lished by the Home Office yes- 
terday. . . 

They were ordered to pay 
4,610 fines and some 5,650 
compensation orders last year. 
For parents of offenders aged 
between io and 13, this repre- 
sented a fivefold Increase on 
the previous year, and a ten 
fold increase for parents of of- 


fenders aged between 14 and 
16. 

The numbers are probably 
higher, as- under the 1932 
Criminal Justice Act parents 
are assumed to be responsible 
for the payment of their chil- 
dren’s fines unless the courts 
state otherwise. 

The statistical department at 
the Home Office has only in- 
cluded cases where the courts 
have recorded their order that 
the parents should pay. . 

The statistics -suggest that 


parents are being asked to pay 
about one quarter of all fines 
imposed on juveniles (aged 10 
to 16) and almost one third of 
All compensation orders. 

. The curfew order introduced 
'by the 1982 Act was used less 
than 50 times. The order al- 
lows magistrates to specify a 
periods at night - when juve- 
niles should remain in - their 
homes. 

The act also allowed magis- 
trates to attaeh “ positive ” 
conditions to a supervision 


order requiring the juvenile to 
attend a youth group,, evening 
class or sports dub. But this 
was only used on 140 occasions 
for juveniles under 14 in the 
Erst half of 1984. 

The bulletin records a faU 
in the number of young people 
convicted of a serious crime. 
For those aged between 17 and 
20 the fall was 3 per cent; for 
offenders aged between 14 and 
16 it was 8 per cent and 16 
per cent . for. juveniles aged be- 
tween 10 and 13, 



The average length of deten- 
tion. centre orders dropped 
with the introduction of a 
lower minimum from 3.4 ft 
months for 17 to 20-year-olds 
to 2.5 months in the magis- 
trates courts. Tbe average 
length of orders imposed 
la the crown courts also 
dropped. 

Statistical Bulletin, May, J 9$5, 
State Dept. Home Office, 
Tolvorth Tower, Surbiton, 
Surrey KT67DS, 
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the day in politics 

New defeat on Powell 
GLC abolition backers 

bill looms on new 

tack 





By Colin Brown 

The Government Is facing the 
possibility of another embar- 
rassing defeat today in’ the 
House of Lords on the commit- 
tee stage of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill to abolish the 
Greater London Council and 
the six. metropolitan county 
councils. 

An all-party clause in which 
the Conservative backbench 

E ser, the Earl of Cranbrook, 
as played a leading part, is 
gathering substantial support 
and could lead to a further 
defeat for government minis- 
ters. It proposes to set up an 
independent authority for the 
London area to control waste 
disposal. 

- Although apparently innocu- 
ous, ft is an important second 
stage in the strategy of the 
opponents of the bill to ensure 
that the existing authorities 
are replaced with elected bod- 
ies for London and the 
counties. 

On Tuesday, the Government 
suffered two defeats on the 
bill. The first, by a majority of 
17 against the government, 
gave further protection for the 
environment, and the second, 
by a majority of 14, estab- 
lished an independent high- 
ways authority for London and 
the counties. 

The bill's opponents hope to 
Invest the independent body 
with a wide range of powers 
as well as highways and waste 
disposal They also hope to en- 
sure that it is elected. The 
Government believes that such 
a development would create 
the “monster” of the GLC as 
' a second-generation body. 

The Government’s chief whip 
In the Lords. Lord Denham, is 
urgently mustering Tory sup- 
port in a bid to defeat the all- 
party move today. But he is at 
a disadvantage, having already 
used a powerful three-line 
.whip last week to avoid an 
even more embarrassing gov- 
ernment defeat by four votes. 

He said yesterday in an in- 
terview with the BBC wireless 
programme, the World At One. 
“ Like the opposition, I send 
out the whip at the beginning 
of each week suggesting the 
days on which we should par- 
ticularly like our supporters to 
come up. I shall be sending 
cut a fairly strongly worded 
one — as they (the opponents) 
will.” • 


Liberals in row over BSM e 
and blocked bill Oh 
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Lord Cranbrook — leading 
light in all-party clause 

But it is understood he will 
not send out a supplementary 
whip this week; that is done 
only in exceptional circum- 
stance. Instead, today is likely 
to mean a busy day on the 
telephone for the junior whips. 

It is understood that two 
Tory peers. Lord Holson and 
Lord Plummer, the former 
Tory GLC leader, voted against 
the Government on Tuesday. 
But Lord Denham and the 
leader of the House, Viseount 
Whitelaw, are taking a philo- 
sophical view about' the defeat; 
Lard Whitelaw is expected to 
tell the Cabinet that the Lords 
is a revising chamber and the 
Government must expect to be 
defeated on occasion. 

The Government face the di- 
lemma of whether or not to 
reverse the Lords defeat by 
using its majority in the 
House. of Commons. The Oppo- 
sition firmly believe that if 
they are successful in demand- 
ing an elected, city-wide au- 
thority for London, the Gov- 
ernment will offer a 
compromise of a strategic au- 
thority, with members nomi- 
nated by tbe boroughs. That 
would be unacceptable to La- 
bour but would buy off the 
Tories and some of the 
crossbenchers. 

Labour also have their diffi- 
culties: their supporters tend 
to live in the suburbs wbere 
public transport is poor, thus 
leading to a late-night exodus 
from the Lords. 


By our Political Staff-' 

Supporters of Mr Enoch 
Powell's bill to ban research 
on human embryos are ex- 
pected to put pressure on tbe 
Government to Include their 
proposals in government 
legislation. 

The supporters now admit 
that - the bill stands little 
chance of reaching tbe statute 
book without government time 
and have decided to concen- 
trate on trying to force . the 
Government to include the ban 
on embryo research in - its 
forthcoming - bill on tbe 
Warnock- committee 

recommendations. 

Such a move would outrage 
opponents of tbe bill. But Mr 
Powell's supporters will argue 
that they have demonstrated 
they can secure majority sup- 
I port in the Commons including 
a number of Cabinet ministers. 

Pressure is now being ex- 
erted an the- Leader of the 
House. Mr John Biffen, who 
personally supports the bill, to 
provide government time for 
iL But this was ruled out this 
week by the Prime Minister on 
the grounds that it would 
mean a - break with Commons 
practice. 

Tbe Warnock committee 
came down against the mea- 
sures proposed by Mr Powell 


PARTY FUNDS . 

By Ja mes Naught! e 
THE Liberal Leader, Mr 
David Steel, admitted last . 
nighf that the head of - a 
company which made the 
£188,009 donation to bis. 
parly had asked Liberal MF5 
“to look oat for” a Com- 
mons bill -affecting his bnsi* - 
ness interests which was sub- 
sequently blocked. 

Mr Steel told journalists at 
Westminster that there had 
been -nothing improper hi 
tbe request, from Hr 
Anthony Jacobs, of the Brit- 
ish School of Motoring, who 
has long been a Liberal ac- 
tivist and recently co-trea- 
surer of the party. 

Bis remarks followed a 
Commons row in which Mr' 
Dale . Campbell-Savonrs, La- 
bour HP for Workington, 


asked the Speaker Mr an . in- . 
qurry and claimed' .that ' Lib- 
eral MPs had objected- to ;a; 
bill brought in by. a .Conser- 
vative HP on standards; for . 

driving instructors because. 
of tbe donation. 

- He told MPs: “Hr Jaw)* 
has effectively . bought the . 
Alliance.” Mr" Campbell- 
Sivouxs said ifae-r bill had . 
been objected to three times 
in the Commons by Liberal 
MPs, and in the Lords Lord 
Tordoff,' flie.' Liberal chief . 
whip, had tatrodocecL an 
amendment. 

Hr CampbeH-Savoura ar- . 
gued, to Lab<Jnr and Toiy - 
cheers, that all Alliance . MPs 
should have declared an in- 
terest because of -the do bar- - 
tion to- the Liberals by Hr 
Jacobs in 1983 — thelargest 
single donation from a- com- 
pany to a British political 
party. “Net one of them: had 
the decency to declare: it ,to - 


Johnson Matthey 


BANKING 

Tbe Governor of the - Bank 
of England is to include in tus 
annual report to the Chancel- 
lor an account of events sur- 
rounding tbe collapse of the 
London merchant -.sank; .-John-, 
son Matthey. and the subse- 
quent rescue operation. Trea- 


sury ministers announced 
i yesterday. 

Mr San Stewart, the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, 
said in a written reply to a. 
series of questions from Hr 
Tony Blair - (Lab, Gedgefield) 
yesterday that he. bad nothing 
further to add to his previous 
statement. 

Mr Blair had' asked .what -ac- 
tion the Bank of England took 


the' Housed Mr; CampbeU- 
Sbvours said; 

Liberal. JUS*' were -infuri- 
ated by his attach, _■ which: 
was repudiauri by- Mr' Ajajr _ 
‘ Belth, : the * Liberal ' cMef- 

- whip, who . said ' Lord-' 

TordofPs . amendment, in the. 
Lords had been supported 'by 
Labour. ::*■■- 

Later,. Mr: .Sted .admitted 
..that JHr. Jacob* had . aSfsed- 
' the Liberals to < look mg., for 
the bill' but said -that the . 

- Tordoff -amendment been \ 

' an" attempt - to- strengtheir it,- 
’not to' .weaken it. The bUT in_ . 
question .was - introduced 'by. 
Mrs ■ Elizabeth: Peacock, .Tory. 
MPforBatiey and Spea, and 

- concerned standards for driv-V 
ing instructors. : 

- Mr Demds-Bhawimr, Labour 

HP for Bolsoyov said he had 
received a. Tetter from a driv- ... 
ing sthrtol which daaned ; 

“ that BSH has extremely 
low .standards oftnltlpn.’’ He . 


m 


prior to 4he collapse .of John-, 
sop Matthey test. October ire 
line with its dixty to Ruffervfie 
the banking system, - 
He .."also- asked .-Mr- Nigfel 
Lawson, . . the' ' Chancellor, 
whether any current , review -of 
banking supervision^ could deal 
with the monitoring; by - me 
Bank of England of JHB. prior 
to its -.collapse .add what steps 
had been taken before the col- ; 
lapse to identify and seek to 


1 gafd r - fe'Tgatbertd -.that- the 
labor**- toWfc.* .ddfog 

their best- to- step- MgJfteidBE 
up standards. ,Th& .was 

- greeted; with, angry , proiests- 
;. from (fco- Liberal bench- . 

TKe -^eakor K Mr^Bemard 
jWeat&erfl; told Hr Campbell- 
Savdius-.ithat the point- .was. 

- notr one .on - whieh ; he could 
trl e '-'ffffi waUf &■ distinction 

TbetweSf -ihe- peetmaiy: inter- 
est indilridaal HP, 

whieh -'had to be declared, 

-and-' the ; question of dona-, 
tuma -tdwlltlcai partics. " . 

•2. jibs' Peacock’s- UIK- wUch 
f sets hew minimum standards 
for' driving hudxuctoz& ^as: 
eveiatnaily parsed, ’ bus she 
*&id Tast 1 . night that the' **- 

: tempted amonrilnoTif. In ' the 

-Lords could hure. stopped It. 

'“The bffl, - as -tor -as --JE 
could see; ft, 1 ' was. .98A per- 
emit non-onrtiCverriaL Tlien 
• fcs?. ; iio : guodi reasm- that. I j • • . . -- - ' . 

.rank!' find -it- was blocked.? - \Mrs;Pe$cpCk: Nth reason 
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correct the bank’s difficulties.^ 

. On Tuesday, the Speaker of - 
tbe Commons strongly rebuked' 
the Treasury after it had at- 
- tempted- last week to withdraw 
parliamentary answers vAuch 
: bad confirmed that there had 
been departures from normal 
banking pradoes- during the 
collapse - of - Johnson : JKattbey^ 
Mr Blair had described the 
-JMB affair, as “the first steps 
in a -financial Watergate.” He 


believed.- there -has -been a 
“ ca ve r -up.". ■ r • 

. The - Government !is still 
refusing -to publish the : full 
rqport into the affair by Price 
Waterhouse, commissioned by 
the . Bank of England, which is 
believed to debut the depar- 
tures from the normal banking 
practices that the Treasury- has 
already inadvertently con* 
firmed existed. 
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LABOUR 


Silkin 

peace 

appeal 


Sy our Political Staff 

The former Labour minister, 
;!r John Silkin, who is facing 
-.e-selection difficulties with 
ins Deptford constituency 
; arty last night issued a 
direct appeal for peace to 
break out in his party. 

Mr Siikin said he was con- 
vinced that one of the reasons 
for the growth of a myth 
within the party that Labour 
governments were bad was 
that many people, compara- 
tively new members, did not 



Mr Silkin 

realise that the last Labour 
Government had been in a 
minority. 

He said. "Our party should 
In- ooe where people of 
democratic socialist convictions 
can meet together on an equal ! 
basis in an atmosphere of true I 
comradeship irrespective or I 
-.L-x. colour or creed." 

Mr Siikin warned against I 
pulling women, blacks, the I 
young, or pensioners, into sepa- 1 
rate compartments and he i 
urged the party locally to re-es- 1 
lablish contact with older j 
members. j 

Mr Silkin is fighting to ob-: 
tain the lists of all the mem- 
bers of his constituency party 
l rum the branches, some or 
whom have been holding out. 
Last night he said he was 

pleased that only one, P epys | 

branch, had not invited him to 

speak at their meetings. 


DRINKING 


Pub hours 
reform call 


A BILL to permit longer and I 
more flexible pub opening hours i 
in England and Wales was given j 
an unopposed first reading in 
the Commons yesterday, but 
because of shortage of time 
stands little chance of becom- 
ing law. 

"Mr Roger Gale (C. Thanel 
XL introducing his Licensing 
Acts (Amendment) Bill, said 1 
licensees would be allowed to : 
open with the consent of the 


justices for any 12 of the 14 
hours between 10 am and 
midnight 

Condemning the present 
laws as ' “ antiquated wartime 
measures” he denied that 
longer opening hours would 
lead to more alcoholism. *‘l 
am convinced, both from my 
own observations and the 
research of Chose more experi- 
enced and qualified than I. 
that the solution to the afflic- 
tions of alcoholism and prob- 
lem drinking will come not 
from the enforcement of 
quaint licensing regulations, 
which are both inconsistent 
and abused, but from 
education." 

Mr Gale insisted that sen- 
sible drinking skills were more 
likely to be acquired in the 
controlled atmosphere of a pub 
than, from drinking sessions 
encouraged by " truncated 
opening hours.” topped-up with 
alcohol bought at virtually any 
time from off-licences and 
supermarkets. 

His bill would allow licens- 
ees to close for the hours and 
i days when they felt there was 
] insufficient trade to justify 
i opening. 


LIABILITY LAW 

No hope 
of change 

THE Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Hailshaxn. yesterday held out 
no hope of new legislation to 
improve the laws of liability to 
give a fairer deal for victims 
uf personal injury. 

He was responding to a call 
in tiie Lords by Lord Denning, 
former Master of the Bolls, 
who said present legislation 
was “ riddled with inconsisten- 
cies and injustices." 

The Lord Chancellor said be 
had “given up all hope of 
removing inconsistencies." "We 
had to live both with the tort 
system and the system of set- 
ting compensation, and mobility 
and disability allowances for a 
very' long time, in what was a 
complex and agonising subpect. 
he said. 

But over the last six years 
there had been improvements 
in monetary compensation. 
"There is a very real advance, 
amounting to not less than 
X150 million in the annual ex- 
penditure on monetary com- 
pensation. We have not abol- 
ished the inconsistencies and 
we have never hod a coherent 
policy,” he said. 

Lord Denning had urged the 
Law Commission to draft a 
Bill updating the law and 
putting into effect the Pearson 
Royal Commission's main 1978 
recommendations for 

improvements. 

He complained that judges 
were often faced with an im- 
possible task in trying to as- 
sess dnmahes in road accident 
coses, they could not forecast 
how long a person now suffer- 
ing a "living death" was go- 
ing to live. 

Calling for a “no-faUlt" 
liability in accident cases. Lord 
Denning said damages could 
easily bp paid for by a penny 
on a gallon of pelroL 






Lotus works the way 


The problem with too many soft- 
ware programs is that they’re 
compatible with your computer but j 
not with you. 

By taking the trouble to under- 
stand your needs Lotus has 
produced software that makes your 
computer work hard, but does it. 
in a way that’s not hard work for you; ■ 
We’ve achieved this by working 
closely with all the major computer 
manufacturers. 

For example, we talked to Apple 1 ™- 
and spent over two years developing 
our new software, Jazzl™ ) It is de- 
signed as a complete business package 
for the Macintosh 1 ™ - r With Lotus 
1-2-3™ we set an industry standard 


by developing the definitive 
spreadsheet, which has led the market 
for over two years. And Lotus 
Symphony™ was developed to go 
even further in meeting your needs 
with a package that not only allows;; 
you to run your entire office on 
one.prpgram, but will grow with you . 
as your. office system develops; 

But our commitment to uhder- 


beyond our products into training : 
and service back-up. 

We have 40 Authorised Training 
Centres throughout the country . 
staffed by people skilled at turning 
learners into users and offering the 
highest sta ndard o f haining o iiXiOtu s 
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Our philosophy is r asim{MebnaMFiatwe build value for money cars, in rfs class. Especially now with 
cars to set new standards. : : ' • ' ' V the new Regata Weekend estate. ■ 

. Notmeet old ones., ^ : ' r . Or take the Strada Abarth 130TC.The quickest 

Fbr example, the Panda has become something hatchback of its kind? 

of a-cuttAs'a.four^wheef driveitis unique. So if these were justyour average cars-andas 

: Or take the Ono. Not without good reason has you see they're not- they simply wouldn't meet our 

it become Europ^ No. 1 best selling small car. standards. Or quite probably yours. _ 

. V Whilst the Regata is no doubt one of the best Test drive a Fiat We’re sure you’ll like it 
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Cogatroversy as President is 


invited to 350th anniversary 



on 
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y ^. . ■/Tk.j-n it 


From Alex B rammer 
in Washington 


The faculty at Harvard Uni- 
versity is bracing itself for a 
vigorous debate about whether 
President Reagan should be 
awarded an honorary degree at 
next year’s 350th anniversary 
celebration. 

The university said yester- 
day that an invitation had 
gone to the White House ask- 
ing Mr Reagan to speak at the 
convocation which is due to 
meet on September 5. 1986. 
The White House, which has 
yet to decide whether to ac- 
cept the invitation, has been 
making discreet inquiries to 
find out whether Mr Reagan 
would be honoured with a de- 
gree, The President is being 
urged to attend by his chief- 
nf -staff, Mr Donald Regan, and 
his Defence Secretary, Mr 
Caspar Weinberger, both of 
whom hold Harvard degrees. 

Some faculty members were 
quoted yesterday as saying 
that the -Presi dent wss seeking 
to negotiate conditions for his 
acceptance of the invitation. 
Decisions on honorary degrees 
are made by two boards of the 
university and candidates can 
be proposed or opposed by any- 
one in the Harvard community, 
including faculty members and 
former graduates. 

Opposition to Mr Reagan 
receiving a Harvard degree is 
already bubbling. “The mem- 
bers of Harvard are not a 
timid bunch,’' said Mr David 
Rosen, the university’s vice- 
nresident for public affairs 
yesterday. u They like to ex- 
press their views whether or 


not they are asked.” 

opening shots in the battle 
to prevent Mr Reagan being 
offered an honorary degree 


were fired by the Nobel Prize 
winning biologist, Mr George 


winning biologist, Mr George 
Wald. 

“This President appals me,” 
he said, adding that Mr 
Reagan's presence at the 350th 
birthday celebrations was ' “ a 
disgraceful necessity." 

It has become almost a mat- 
ter of form for American pres- 
idents to attend Harvard cele- 
brations. President Andrew 
Jackson received an honorary 
degree from Harvard in 1833, 
three years before its bicenten- 
nial. President Grover Cleve- 
land attended the 250th anni- 
versary in 1886. but refused an 
honorary doctor of laws degree 
on the grounds that he was un- 
worthy. President Franklin 
Roosevelt spoke at -Harvard's 
300th anniversary in 1936, but 
did not receive an honorary 
degree because he had been 
awarded one six years earlier 
while Governor of New York. 

President Reagan, who 
scored notable political suc- 
cesses at universities across 
the country during last year's 
reelection campaign, has lost 
some of his popularity on cam- 
pus in recent months. 

Among those invited to at- 
tend the 350th convocation is 
Prince Philip, as Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, which 
has special ties to Harvard 
through the Massachusetts 
university’s founder Mr John 
Harvard. Buckingham Palace 
has sent word that the Prince 
will not attend. 
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WARSAW : President Daniel Ortega 
of Nicaragua arrived in Warsaw 
from Czechoslovakia yesterday as 
part of his tour of -eastern Europe. 

Mr Ortega was greeted 1 at Okecie • 
airpoir by the Polish leader, Gen- . 
era! Wojciech Jaruzelski, and the 
president of the Council of State, 

Mr Henryk Jablonski, the Polish 
news agency PAP reported. 

Mr Ortega was to meet General 
Jaruzelski for talks and visit a for- 
mer Nazi concentration camp in 
Mbjdanek outside Warsaw later in 1 
the day. 


He also has visited the Soviet 
Union, “Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, -Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rom ania during his 
tour. 

In Washington yesterday, the 
United States 1 Government dismissed 
a reported new Nicaraguan allega- 
tion to the World Court that Presi- 
dent Reagan illegally sought- to 
overthrow the Sandinista 
Government 


"These Nicaraguan assertions are 
patently absurd, 7 a State -Depart- 
ment spokesman, Mr Edward 
Djerejian said. - 


“The President has repeatedly 
stated that we are not interested in 1 
overthrowing the government -of 
Nicaragua or in imposing any 
particular government on that 
country." • 

The New York Times said 1 yester- 
day that Nicaragua argued, in a new 
brief in its World Court suit against 
the US that Mr Reagan’s statements 
at a hews conference <m February 
21 proved he sought the overthrow 
of Nicaragua's government in viola- 
tion of international law. 


was to - see the Sandinista Govern- 
ment " removed in the sense of its 
present structure, Jh which it Is a 
communist, totalitarian state." 


BEIRUT: - Lebanese Muslim 
leaders, hawc 1 Syrian 

hacked Palestinian guerrUU. , 
tenders that they- will turtrfo-. 
allowed to launch rodcet 
tacks against Israel 
southern Lebanon, 
said yesterday. 

Thc Lcbanew leadew: 

made U dear to delegates 
the* newly-established 1 
ship of the Pilw 
National Salvation Front 
Damascus. Vho .arrived 
Beirut . on Tuesday, 1 that 
. time would be ne return to 
the situation, existing before 
Israel’s _ LP83, Jnwioa of 
l Lebanon.' , - ■ •* 

j At that time, the. Palestine -• 
r Liberation Organisation con- 
I . trolled . southern- .. Lebanon, 

- from where . -ft period teally''- 
lamuise?! Katyusha rockets 
against, fend. 

- The J five-man- delegation 
tepr^euting asti-Arafat lead-' 
-era backed by Syria, was the 
most senior Palestinian guer- 
rilla group to visit Beirut . 
since .the Israeli invasion. 

The team’s -most important ? 
talks' were with Sir Berrf, ! 
tfie Minister of State for * 
southern Lebanon and leader £ 
'Of the Shnte militia. Amah--'* 

- which has taken over much 
of the sooth from departing ■ 
Israeli troops, sources said. 

Amal wants to consoldiate 
its control of southern Leba-— - 
non, whose largely Shiite 
population Would be most"];* 
vulnerable to Israeli reprl- 
sals against guerrilla attacks. ’ “ 


- 

■?* 




Israel is building- border . jf-,.* 

rUflcBtinilS to ntiwnl «nrh *> “ 


. -Mr Djerejian .said Mr Reagan had 
•called <ndy for changes in- the San- 
dtnistas 1 behaviour, not their 
overthrow; 


Mr. Reagan said then toat his goal 


In Managua, Nicaraguan soldiers 
chasing a rightwing rebel' force 
killed 32 of the insurgents in the. 
central province of Boaco at the 
weekend, the Defence Ministry said 
last night-— AP/Reuter. ... 


fortifications to prevent such *■ ’ 
attacks, and Is setting up a-— 
border security tone to be 
controlled by Israeli-backed^ 
Lebanese village militias.^-? 
Reuter. i; 

• The Israeli Foreign Minis- ‘ 1 
ter, Mr Yitzhak Shamir, said 
yesterday that UN peace- Jt 
keeping troops In south Left™ 
anon -did not provide secu- 
rity and should not be in the 
region — Renter. 


•Oil 
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Tonkin Gulf attack Beirut 


a blip on the sonar con tinues 


From Mark Tran 
in Washington 


targets, but the planes found 
nothing. . At 9.40 pm, the; 


SSact frS toe - For the nett two hours, the closed for the. seventh day . ! 

iotoror in ships took evasive action, fired running as. President Amin.” 
At^sTl964. never tookofcce f 00 . rounds of three- and five- Gemaycl consulted govern- \; 
£^rb-aved bv the AdSnS?- Jndl shel ^ s “8^' meat ministers and the army 

tioHTSe time. Adn * mst ™ dropped depth-charges, and at on ways of ending the " 

Kvmftel ■doubts were ex- Iam ^ „ 

pressed about accounts of the attackeTS. . - A multi-sectarian security.; ... 

incident, but these Were swept Afterwards, Captain Her nek committee abandoned an at- ' 
aside as Mr Johnson capital- and Captain, Oder conducted tempt to reopen the main 
ised on the sense of crisis in an- experiment; They put the “museum" erasing whan' 
Congress to. obtain the sweep- Itoddox into high speed turns, grenades fired into the air. ... 
ing powers he wanted. after which their sonarman im- exploded over the road, secu- ‘ . 

In the past few months, mediately reported hearing tor- rity sources said. 

■reports in the media— t he pedoes. It was the echo of A back road was open to 
magazine US News and World outgoing sonar beam hit- traffic, witnesses said. 

Report, NBC Television, and to o^^deij” said Captmn {J? the other *FcZJE!i 
the Los Angeles • Times— a ^emck. Most, -of the between the Muslim and 
book on the Vietnam war by Maddox s, if ..not all of the chri^ta,, sectors of the citv 

tofSS'’ TePOrt5 *** proba - wST3i«d « militiamen 

count of the incident by one d1 j . traded sporadic artillery and 

participant in the incident A* messages dreaded their ^ g£ nwuc miucry 311(1 
have sunk official accounts of W*»ck to Washington, Pres- dashes were mntcd 

the period. dent Johnson, who had earUer Zr" jHJr® 

In Ms book, Mr Kamov says : refrained from tough action oh 
“SulSmSt nmtA by both the first incident was ready to J?' "5? ' 

officbal^nd unofficial m^stlga- take strong retaliatory mea- JSd^Sled^ 
tors has indicated with Mmost sur es, including bombing ??“ 

tirtai ratainfy that the second North Vietnamese targets, gggj ' 

Communist attack in the Tonkin First, -.President Johnson war 8 ™ 6 6315 all-out civil . _ 
Gulf never took place." . wanted Congress to give him a /' lho - . ■ i 

The debate is of more than resolution supporting his ac- Mtnist^ Mr 
histmical interest,. Since toe tions. The resolution would StIw ? 
Tonkin -Calf resolution stfli contain the crucial author! sa- Arfi-T rwrif^ii “ 

haunts present^arguments— es- tfon_ tb “take all -necessary VLSI'S; uSLfE 


take alT necess^v °? se,ran - ^ army 

udtog 2SS?Sft?V Br < ? eraa y el de- 

r^T-> clared toat the army was the 


.'flaw ;ii I 

% vj(-[ 


***o ."—p— •“» *«»»« «*«iuoukss aggression. m-j." , _ . 

opportunity to drag .toe US The Defence Secretary, Mr was continuing to 

into a conflict in Central Robert McNamara, ‘who later cr ^ ate “f appropriate atmo- 


McNamara, 'who later 


America. turned against the war, testa- sphere for the army to 

There is no doubt that fied tn favour of toe resolution ? e P«»y; Mr Gemayel said, add- . - 

Tit J * — • -j *- - *« . m mfr • M IlTtlAP - Ormitic o o w 1 


North Vietnamese patrol boats by portraying the Incidents to “Other arises cannot - 

ambushed two US destroyers, a simple case of unprovoked not be a '• __ 

the Maddox and the Tunier North Vietnamese aggression. . __ 

Joy, on August 2. -He did not mention US raids P API Soviet Union has- - 1 

But the second attack,, on ’along the Vietnamese coast, or “andM over control of SAM-’ "'. 

August 4, seems to have been .Captain Herrick’s doubts about f ano-airwraft missile batter-’ 1 - 

a phantom battle. An intelli- the second attack. les m Syria to the Syrian 


a phantom battle. An intelli- the second attack. “ J? yria *° *“ e Syrian 

S etrce report convinced one of On August 7, the House of a™™ Forces, the Jerusalem 
ie commanders of -the Representatives voted 416 to *• /EEF? - yes ted ay. 

Maddox, Captain John Herrick, nil in favour of the resolution, ^bout 2,000 Soviet advisers 

that an attack was imminent. The vote in the Senate was 88 SP™ recently left Syria. — 

but a senior CIA analyst in to two. Reuter. 

the Saigon station, Mr George Within days of the second 1 — — 

Allen, interpreted the Inter- Tonkin Gulf incident, Presi- I* 

cepted message to an order to dent Johnson, according to the V yriir D 

investigate, not to attack. ~Under-Secretary of State, Mr -tvyeci. 

. The “ battle ” took place dor- George Ball, raised . doubts . ^ _ 

*“8^^ pit<± bkek, stormy ahout toe attack. '“Hell," he nn XTTrlri-n 
night The destroyers asked for told Mr Ball, those dumb UIl, U UUdll 
air cover after making radar stupid sailors were just shoot- 

contact with three . suspected ing at flying fish." 1 ' Cairo: Egypt committed- 


Former Pentagon 
deputy is gaoled 


Cairo: Egypt committed ■ *f 
to maintaining good relations r 
with Sudan, is showing alarm 
over fence-mending under,- 

way between Khartoum and * 
Tripoli, diplomats say. 

-A 40-man Libyan delega-. .. 

tion led by Major Abdel- 

Sal am Jalloud. arrived in-" 
Khartoum last week to meet. 1 
the army rulers who-' 
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Since we at Sealink British Ferries Thgethei; these ships make up to 16 our ships when you’re next m Dovet 

became privately owned improve- crossings a day (which means there's You can't miss them, 

meats naveheen taMngplace atra rate always one ardund whenyouwantit). Ihey’II be the ones showing up ' J 

i Knots. They ako have ail mod cons. . the competitioa - / 


-®°r instance, if you’re Ravelling Seating for everyone, spacious duty- If you'd like further information, 
num Dover to Calais you're in luck. free shops, self-service restaurant, contact your local travel aeent or 

TJnntiPri nnm mn .1 . .T _ . J . .. o 
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Chaiigwgi&rthebetter-Ftill Speed Ahead 


A' former deputy Secretary failed to impose a prison ton- 010 rulers who 

of Defence, Mr Paul, Thayer, tence Tit would place the sys- amoved President NnmelrL-tic 
■was sentenced- yesterday to tern in jeopardy and cause it of E syP* and the 

four years in prison for lying to lose US inteHrity.*' Both men. united States, on April 6. 
to the Securities and Exchange were also fined the maximum Egypt has not reacted nob- ' ■ 
Commission (SEC) during a $5,000. ■ lidy to Libyan statements In «*■ 

dealing mvestigation.- Mr Thayer and Mr Harris Khartoum that Libya and’-"'* 
oar Thayer t was forced 'to were at the centre of a small Sudan now share identical 

resign from his Pentagon . post group of Dallas-based business- views. . But President •' 
public disclosure of zn#n who netted some $13 mil- Mubarak, summoned his am- 1 
an illegal share dealing scheme .lion from an illicit' share deal- . bassador to Khartoum for " 1, 
?JH est ‘ eg i/ to* sebe®?. The enterprise consultations on the Libvan- 
was intended to provide , finan- Sudanese reconciliation, ‘and •' 
i j e ci ^ security to' their mistresses a parliamentary foreign rela- 
JSSJSLk A& who were named by the SEC lions committee held aseeref” ,J 

S? I Ji Ky 3 0 ' . wh0 worked for session on Sunday. 

dered to report to the US LTV. rad Ms wiUtog^go to*m rather ^ 

prison ^Aem m To^ss by gggp* .serObics X* 

Mr ’Thasw’s busmen, aso- ^vernment prosecutors told SaSj’reJtora of C tKfv thii ' 
DaHas stockbroker, Mr the court that a prison. sen= reaches of the Nile. ? 

Bill Bob Harris, was also given tence was necessary to send a ^relations were generally «. 


four years in prison. strong message to the business 80011 Numein. was in 

The Federal judge told a eonummitv tn rfpter whrtn mi. power. He concluded a dfr 


Tlie Federal judge told a community to deter white col- 
Washington court that if he -lar crime. 


power. He . concluded a dfr v 
fence pact with Cairo, and- 1 '* 
supported Egypt's peace 
treaty with Israel.— Renter, 
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A .belmeted demonstrator takes cover behind an overturned police van in Noumea yesterday as other protesters run 
away. The violence .in which one Kansk youth died and 65 people were injured was the worst since January 


to es^femistsfin part^^ 


By ‘SDchaeT Simmons — . . 

President • Juidas 

Jayewardene. of Sri Lanka and 
Mb ministers are “prisoners” 
of extremists In their own po- 
litical party, according- to a" 
report published by tbe British 
Parliamentary Human Ztighs 
Group. . 

Nothing can be done to end 
the island's intercommunal vio- 
lence "unless the Government - 
is prepared to lead Tather than 
Always follow its supporters,” 
it says. Among those exerting 
pressure on the 75-year-old 
President, who has been Head 
of State since 1978, are said, to 
be the - country’s Buddhist' 
monks and- their supporters, 
the army as well as Mrs 
Bandaranaike, who was prime 

minister for seven years in the 
1970s. . . 

Mrs Banaranaike, stripped 


ofecially of civic, rights' ui 
1980, and . her party-, , fug Sti 
Lanka: Freedom Party;.- £re ' ao- 
ciised: of apparent cowardice 
and dereliction of- dttty' r > in 
Parliament, aqd . -as. --a cusse- 
quence. "the onus for-' asking 
the awkawd, hut most -impor- 
tant, questions seeow to fll on 
tbe single Communist Tarty 
member,” . . * : ; ■ ' ? 

Without this mezhbers inter- 
vention, the report says^ there 
would be tattle or ho attempt 
to question the- - Government 
“It is small wonder that the 
Tamils see the Sinhalese politi- 
cal establishment- — : though di- 
vided on some issues' — as 

S united in - opposttibn to 
ciaans," ' ' 

The report,' compiled by Mr 
Robert Bjlroy-Sflk and Mr 
Roger ■ Sims, .who visited Sri 
Lanka in February, ' is based 


-m conversations ..vrith politi- 
cians- amt offidHte/.-They were 
-in Sri Lanka as guests . of'nbb. 
-Government; who stored them 
. from visiting the north where 
.-S&ost Tamils- Hve,’ because- of 
the danger . from, mines add 
rocket attacks. ' _ . 

.. The. „MPs say . that human 
rights arb undoubtedly being 
violated " to a substantial ex- 
tent”.. Instances are .givens of. 
torture inflicted: by the prison 
authorities and of the activi- 
ties “ where - terrorists believe 
they- ire fighting for » just 
cause ” ' . . V . “ '. .v ; v - „■ 

“ But,” they add,. “ a number 
(of the yiolatioos) are tbe 
result ofJacfc of training, lack 
of discipline, lack of imagina- 
tion, bureaucratic delays; some- 
times sheer incompetence, and 
lack of .wH. ou .the part of the 
Government.”- • * • 


Colombo may gaol reporter 


From Eric Sliver 
in New Delhi 

Sri Lanka is taking legal ac- 
tion aginst an Indian journalist 
who is accused of “ misreport- 
ing ” a speech by President Ju- 
nius Jaycwardene at a banquet 
he gave for Mrs Thatcher in 
Colombo last month. 

The cabinet spokesman, Dr 
Anandatissa de Alwis, said 
yesterday that the Attorney- 
General was looking into the 
“ distorted " report by Mr 
Krishan An and of the Press 
Trust of India. . . . 


Asked what the penalty 
would be If the correspondent 
was found: guilty, Dr De Alwis 
replied :'“'ga'oL”/ 

The PTI journalist provoked 
a storm of. Indignation, here 
when he quoted President 
Jaye wardens as asking. ' Mrs 
Thatcher to ' send.. British 
troops to help put 'down Tamil 
separatist guerrillas in .the 
troubled island. 

The text, distributed later by 
the Sri Lanka High . Commis- 
sion here, - was rambling and 
open , to almost any interpreta- 


tion or none. Tne British did 
not. take It aft -a request for 
troops. ■ ■ , . - : 

: The decision to act against 
Mr Anand -reflects the . tension 
between Sri "Lanka and India 
on the Tamil issue and a 
^tjwlng^campaign against for- 
eign correpoo dents in general. 

-. In a note distributed to all 
foreign missions- in . Colombo- at 
the end of March, the Govern- 
ment announced that in future' 
journalists would have . to 
apply in 1 advance for visas. 


DOWNING ; Street said yes- 
terday' . that.- . the Chinese / 
‘Prime Minister, Mr !Z6sa- 
Zlyaog, ' will visit ^ Britain _• 
Jfrom. Jane 2 to 8. 

. He wfltt lmvb ttvo' sessions.. 
: ofx talks _ with Sirs Thatcher 
and ..mejpi: other Government l 
ministers. He will also- visit ' 
Scotland and Cambridge. 

; The Queen and the Lora 
'tyaijbk ot London will host • 
lanehMin bis honour. 

. Mrs Thatcher visited China 
last December to sign. the. 
joint , declaration on Hong 
. Kong. 

Mr Zhao will: also visit 
West Germany and . the 
Netherlands. 

The" Vice-Premier, Mir Li 
Peng; will visit . East Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary, 

from May 15 to June 1 

- “ The satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Hong . Kong _ - 
question has opened up new 

vistas for friendly coopera- 
tion with Britain, he said. 

, : China- has held out the 
prospect of' greater business 
opportunities for both. Hong 
Kong and Britain hi the 
wake of. the agreement 
' Mr Zhao’s visit to Bonn 
’returns a trip to China last 
year by the West German 
Chancellor, Dr Helmut Kohl, 
during which he underlined 
'their growing economic ties. 

. West Germany is China’s 

i.: n w n r4 CnwiMM fnHinif 


Tribal fighting breaks out 
* after schoolgirl’s funeral 

Bight die in 
SA rioting 


Johannesburg : Eight men 
died yesterday when tribal 
fighting erupted in Tsakane 
township, near Johannesburg, 
overnight, police said. 

The bodies of the eight men, 
id! from the Xhosa tribe, were 
found after what a police 
Spokesman described as a run- 
Jning battle between Xhosas 
and Zulus. 

Police headquarters in Pre- 
‘ •ria said the deaths should 

A BLACK man. died and a 
v/hitc soldier was injured as. 
peLrol bombings, stone-throw- 
ing^ and arson continued in 
black townships across South. 
Africa overnight, police said 
yesterday. — Reuter. 

not be confused with urest 
which has swept the country's 
black townships over the past 

j ear. 

Tsakane residents contacted 
by telephone, however, denied 
that' the fighting was tribal 
and 'fcaid that it began with the 
funeral of a schoolgirl riot vie- 
t':n-in a neighbouring town- 
shiD on Saturday. 

Youths returning from the 
A funeral began setting fire to 
I’h’i.t halls run by the local 
administration board, and 
wanted to burn the beer hall 
at the Tsakane's hostel, the 
residents said. 

When hostellers — migrant 
vorkers from both Zulu and 
Xhnsa tribal homelands— ob- 
jected, fighting broke out. 


Hostellers then attacked 
houses in Tsakane and town- 
ship residents attacked the 
hostel, which was now almost 
completely burnt down, tbe 
residents said. 

Many people from the town- 
ship slept in surrounding 
fields last night to escape the 
fighting, while hostellers had 
now nearly all fled Tsakane, 
they said. 

Tribal fighting, often among 
Zulu factions, is common In 
rural areas but much. , more 
rare in townships around big 
cities. 

Police eaid a man was found 
dead yesterday at the hostel, 
while two more men were 
burnt to death by a crowd on 
Tuesday. Police were still in- 
vestigating whether these 
deaths were linked . with the 
tribal fight. 

Police headquarters reported 
arson and rioting from other 
parts of South Africa over- 
night, and yesterday combined 
police and army convoys drove 
through a troubled township in 
the Eastern Cape, making door 
to door searches in what state- 
run radio described as an op- 
eration to restore Jaw and 
order. 

The government has blamed 
radicals for fomenting town- 
ship unrest which has killed 
over 350 people in the past 
year, while political analysts 
blame wide-ranging grievances 
over apartheid for the riot- 
ing. — Reuter. 


Ibnet awaits Police break up 
famine victims SA sit-in 


Addis Ababa: Thousands of 
people who were dispersed 
h am one of Ethiopia’s biggest 
relief camps are expected to 
ivturn in the next few days, 
the top UN representative 
vjere. Mr Kurt Jansson, said 
yesterday. 

After visiting the camp at 
Ibnet by helicopter, Mr 
.lansson said Uiat he was very 
impressed by government 
efforts to provide facili- 
ties and supplies for S.000 to 
pi.OOO famine victims expected 
to return in the next few 
days.— Reuter. 


I Washington : A sit-in at the 
offices of a foreign exchange 
company dealing in South .Af- 
rican gold Krugerrand coins 
ended yesterday when police 
| arrested five prominent antl- 
| apartheid demonstrators. 

The five, including Congress- 
man Waller Faumroy, were de- 
tained briefly and then 
released without bail. The 
Deak-Perera foreign exchange 
and precious metals firm 
called in the police after the 
demonstrators climbed over a 
counter and entered a "secu- 
rity area.” — Reuter. 


Lagos tops survey 
of tourist traps 


From lain Guest 
in Geneva 

The Nigerian capital, La- 
gos. 1 is tbe most expensive 
j»y in the world for forelgn- 
Ws. followed by Tokyo. 
Tehran and Cairo, according 
to a worldwide survey of liv- 
ing - costs in 19S1 released 
Here yesterday. 

The survey, by Business 
International, was hosed on 
the -prices of a shopping bas- 
ket of items in 93 cities that 
were analysed over a week 
in January. Those were then 
compared with 1983 prices to 
yield a rate or inflation and 
compared to prices la New 
York, which were used as 
the -baseline. 

The survey finds that 
prices In Lagos were 46 per 
cent higher than New Wk 
due. to “ exorbitant” blaek 
market price* that run as 
faugh as S17 for 21hs of rice. 
Tokyo ranks second, with an 
index of 118, followed by 
Tehran, at 116. 

Prices in Tehran are high 
Tor foreigners, the survey 
«a«, because they do not 
iiavc access to ration cards 
which .tuhsldisc prices for 
local people. 


The survey says that the 
strength of the dollar has 
made American cities more 
expensive, but had the oppo- 
site effect outside the United 
Stales. In Europe, the most 

expensive city is Oslo— 87 on 
the index with New York — 
followed by Zurich (75), 
Geneva (74), Vienna (72) 
and Stockholm (71). 

London (G3) Is one of the 
best bargains of all for tour- 
ists. The cheapest European 
city surveyed is Lisbon, 
where prices were found to 
be only 53 per cent of those 
in New York. The cheapest 
city of all those surveyed 
was Rio de Janeiro (46), de- 
spite an annual inflation rate 
in 1984 of 219 per cent. 

Comparing 1983 with 1984 
prices, the survey found that 
iuflmiun reached S65 per 
cent in Buenos Aires, and 
453 per eent in Tel Aviv, In 
Europe, however, the rates 
wen* uniformly low, wiih the 
exception of Athens (22 prr 
cent) and Rome (10 per 
cenli. 

Inflation in London was 
found In he 6 per cent. 
Frankfurt had the lowest 
rate, of 2.5 per cent. 
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We now have about 800 
centres worldwide. 

And although that may 
not seem terribly important 
unless you happen to have 
offices dotted all over the world, 
it can prove extremely useful 
Take the case of Mr I. 

He searched high and low 
for a particular piece of software 
he needed for his business. 

Whenhetumedtohis local 
ComputerLand centre for help! 
they couldn’t find it either 
ComputerLand UK was 
called in Still no joy 

Then our whole network 
was alerted to the problem. 

And hey presto, the answer SSSSSSS™ 

finally came to light In Australia! 

Clearly, then, being big hasn't made us cumber- 
some or bureaucratic or impersonal. The fact is every 
ComputerLand centre is an individually-owned 
franchise. Which means that wheny ou visit one of us, 


The most helpful people 
in business micros. 



you get the kind of attention 
you would expect from any 
local specialist. 

But unlike him, as you've 
seen, we are not exactly on our 
own - In the UK alone, well have 
at least 18 centres by the end 
of the year 

So, wherever you have- 
branches, the chancesare you’ll 
find ComputerLand centres near 
enough to look after them with 
advice, after-^alesi-service, , ^ 
software. -^d peripherals./ - . 

Whynot pop in andsee us 
soon?Seeh6v^ell we liveup. • 
to qur reputation as the most 
helpful people in the business. 

BIRMINGHAM: |021) 233 1020. CHELMSFORD: (0245) 267 246. 
EDINBURGH: (031)225 3693. GLASGOW: (041) 332 5525, 

LEEDS: 10532) 455 699. LONDON: Charing Cross Rd, |01) 3790855,’ 
Holborn- Viaduct, U\ 248 3385. Marble Arch. |pl)723,m 
MANCHESTER: (061| 533 9327. NEWCASTLE: (06^612 62& ' 
SOUTHAMFTON:'10703)' 3957L Opening, soon in Aberdeen: : 
and in. London ac Bow; Lane, EG4, and Hariover-St/ WL ' 
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Space weapons and Nicaragua 


feature in V E-Day speeches 


on arms 
positions 


By Hells Pick 

President Reagan and Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachev marked VE< 
Day with mutual recrimina- 
tions. -which bodes ill for the 
superpower dialogue that both 
say they’ seek. 

Mr Reagan, speaking before 
the European Parliament In 
Strasbourg, accused the Soviet 
Union of developing new nu- 
clear missiles designed to give 
it a first strike capability, cer- 
tain to undermine strategic 
stability. 

The President said' that 
space weapons could stop -the 
nuclear arms race, and roused 
Soviet susceptibilities by de- 
claring that the West could 
never accept the artificial div- 
ision of Europe. 

The Soviet leader, speaking 
in the Kremlin, said that' US 
“imperialism" 1 posed an ur- 
gent threat to peace ' and 

Leader comment, page 14 

repeated long-standing Soviet 
claims that it was the United 
States, and not the Soviet 
Union, that was seeking strata 
gic superiority- 
while both leaders asserted 
that they wanted arms control 
agreements and dialogue, nei- 
ther showed any readiness to 
address himself to the con- 
cerns of the other. Both 
speeches lacked new proposals 
capable of breaking the im- 
passe in arms control negotia- 
tions, or even in their diplo- 
matic exchanges. 

President Reagan justified 
his claim that the Soviet 
Union was moving towards 
strategic superiority with the 
disclosure that the Soviet 
Union was about to deploy a 
new Mirv nuclear missile. 

The Americans have known 
and talked publicly about these 
new Soviet missiles for some 
time, and military experts put 
it in the same class as -the US 
MX missile, for which Presi- 
dent Reagan is still seeking 
additional .large -sums in con- 
gressional appropriations. 

In Strasbourg yesterday.- Mr 
Reagan insisted that the best 
way of bringing the nuclear 
arms race to a halt was to 
concentrate on the develop- 
ment of defensive, non-nuclear, 
space weapons. In defending 
his Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive, he ignores Soviet insis- 
tence, repeated by Mr 


Gorbachev yesterday, that both 
superpowers should agree to 
ban. space weapons altogether. 

'President Reagan said that 
he wanted “ fair, equitable, 
verifiable arms agreements 
above all with respect to offex*- 
sive weapons." while the Rus- 
sians say that they will not 
agree to limitations on offen- 

- sive nuclear arsenals without 

- an . agreement on space 
' weapons. 

. President Reagan also said 
that the US “will insist on 
compliance with past agree- 
ments." This was a reference 
to US allegations of violations 
by the Soviet Union of exist 
irtg arms control agreements, 
including the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty (Salt I). 

The Russians have rejected 
all such allegations. They say 
that the Star Wars programme 
breaks existing treaties. 

Although the proposals made 
by President Reagan yesterday 
■were expressly designed to 
regain the public relations ini- 
tiative, they were borrowed 
from a Nato package that is 
already - on the- table at ,the 
Stockholm Conference on Dis- 
armament and . Confidence 
building Measures in Europe 
His statement that the US was 
prepared to discuss a declara- 
tion on the non-use of force in 
the context of Soviet- agree- 
ment to "concrete confidence- 
building measures,” was a rep- 
etition of an offer a year ago 
...Patrick Keatley adds: The 
Foreign Secretary. Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, is expected to have 
talks with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister. Mr Andrei Gromyko, 
when they are in Vienna next 
week for -the 30th anni versary 
of the ending of the four- 
power occupation of Austria. 

In Whitehall, there is con- 
cern about the promised visit 
to Britain. by. Mr Gromyko, in 
return ibr Sir Geoffrey's trip 
to Moscow last summer. There 
had been broad agreement that 
the Gromyko visit should take 
place in the -first half of 1985, 
but . .the death of Mr 
Chernenko intervened. 

The more recent affair of 
the expulsion of five Soviet 
officials from Britain for sus- 
pected espionage, and the 
counter expulsions of British 
officials from Moscow, cooled 
matters further. Sir Geoffrey’s 
concern in Vienna will be to 
see if the plan can be restored 
at least in principle, r 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Tape shows 
Briton ‘well’ 

THE American wife of a 
British reporter, kidnapped 
in Beirut in March while 
working for the UN", has 
received a videotaped inter- 
view wiih him that indicates 
ho is well, a UN spokesman 
said yesterday in New York. 

Alec Collett told his un- 
identified. off-camera inter- 
viewer that he was in good 
hralth. receiving medicine 
for diabetes and had not 
been threatened. The tape, 
which runs for more than 10 
minutes, was mailed to New 
York in Switzerland/ — 
Reuter. 

Behind bars 

THE parents o f a four-year-', 
old. deaf-mute boy have been 
sentenced to Tour years eight . 
months in prison for keeping 
him locked up in a small 
wooden cage in their homo' 
outside Rome. Court sources - 
.«aid the sentence was consid- 
ered harsh, considering the 
child's realment was proba-' 
bly due to the ignorance of 

the mother, Annunztata 
Marazza. aged 22. They said • 
there would be an appeal for 
a lighter sentence. — AP. 

Government win - 

THE Israeli Government yes-' 
terdny easily defeated a no 
confidence move in parlia- 
ment over allegations that 
the former defence minister 
Mr Ezer Weizman. leaked 
state secrets to the White 
House. The two main govern- 
ment factions. Labour and 
Likud, joined forces to reject 
the motion by 62 votes to 
five. — Reuter. 

Still in Gorky 

THE dissident Russian physi- 
cist. Andrei Sakharov Is still 
exiled in Gorky.- cast of Mos- 
cow. the Soviet Health Minis- 
ter. Mr Sergei Burenkov said 
in Geneva yesterday. He was 
replying to a question follow- 
ing rumours that the Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate had left 
for West Europe.— Reuter. 

Border flight 

AN EAST GERMAN who 
fled across the border to 
West Germany told border 
police he had wanted to cele- 
brate his birthday yesterday 
in freedom. The 24-year-old 
crane operator defected by 
crossing into Lower Saxony. 
— Reuter. 


© Claus Von Billow : 

‘ blamed coma on drinking ’ 

Bulow ‘waited’ 

CLAUS Von Bulow. on trial 
in Rhode' Island for the at- 
tempted murder of his wife 
by giving her Insulin, dis- 
missed her illness as the 
result of drink, the family 
doctor told the court yester- 
day. When Dr Jams Gail it is 
responded to a second call 
iiodns later he found her in 
a coma. The trial contin- 
ues.— AP. 

Freedom day 

..YUGOSLAVIA'S state presi- 
dency has pardoned 121 pris- 
oners, more than half of 
them political detainees, to 
mark the 40th anniversary of 
VE Day. the Justice Minister, 
Mr Borislav - Krajina. said 
yesterday. The 1 Country's six 
-republics- and two autono- 
mous provinces pardoned an- 
other ■ 450 prisoners • sen- 
tenced under provincial -law. 
— Reuter. 

Out of print 

MR CLIVE KINSLEY has 
asked to take; and been 
given, early, retirement as 
managing director of South 
African .Associated News- 
papers. it was announced 
yesterday in Johannesburg. 

Saan. one of two English- 
language publishing chains 
in South Africa, dosed the 
Rand Daily Mail last week. — 
AP. 

Pit. deaths 

EIGHT miners were killed 
and another 17 were feared 
dead yesterday in a gas ex- 
plosion in a coal mine in 
north Moravia. Czechoslo- 
vakia, on Tuesday. Another 
eight miners were rescued 
with minor injuries and 17 
were still trapped the CTK 
news agency reported yester- 
day. — AP. 

Pylon bombs 

TWO bombs felled four high- 
voltage pylons on the south- 
ern outskirts of Luxembourg, 
causing extensive damage 
and slightly injuring five 
people, police said yester- 
day.-— AP. . _ ._ . 


Moscow remembers : A billboard promotes the film Pobeda (victory), -while a war veteran, Georgi Livanov, dons a uniform And assorted war medals for yesterday ceremt 

Reagan draws jeers and cheers in Strasbourg 


From Derek Brown in Strasbourg 

JEERING, heckling, poster-waving British' 
Labour MEPs walked out of the European 
Parliament yesterday during an address by 
President Reagan. 

They continued to barrack from the back 
of the chamber as the President finished bis 
45-minute speech, intended to be a highlight 
of his already difficult European tour. 

The Labour protest sparked similar, 
though more muted, demonstrations from 
other MEPs in the Socialist, Communist, and 
“rainbow" ecology groups. They were par- 
ticularly incensed by presidential references 
to Soviet aggression in Nicaragua, and the 
need for this West to maintain its nuclear 
strength. 

Labour members pinned handbills on their 
desks and clothes, proclaiming “Hands off 
Nicaragua,’ “Star Wars no,” and other slo- 
gans. Some, like the Merseyside East MEP, 
Mr Les Huckfield — who has taken part in 
previous disruptions in the huge hemicyde 
of Strasbourg— waved aloft bigger banners. 

President Reagan, who had a rapturous 


reception from the centre-right majority of 
MEPs, including the British Conservatives, 
was apparently nonplussed first by the stony 
silence of the parliamentary left and then 
by the gathering force of their protests. 

After only a few sentences of his lengthy 
speech, he stumbled badly over his wards. 
At first, it seemed that his twin-screen 
autocue had broken down, as he reverted to 
reading a typed script— a method he is said 
to detest 

The centre-right accented the parliamen- 
tary division by applauding repeatedly dur- 
ing the early stages of- the speech. Each 
burst of clapping and desk-banging empha- 
sised the solid silence oh the other side o£ ■■ 
the chamber.- W 

Isolated mutters of dissent from the left 
were amplified to heckling when President 
Reagan referred to “ Soviet efforts tp * profit 
from and stimulate regional conflicts in Cen- 
tral America.” 

There were more shouts and boos when 
he called on France and Britain to maintain 
and modernise their nuclear deterrents. A 
few Socialist members left the chamber 


when the President defended his Star Wars 
research programme. . 

When he again turned to Soviet expansion 
in' Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, and Nica- 
ragua there was. a concerted walkout The 
Labour leader, Mrs Barbara Castle, seemed 
in danger of being stranded in the front row 
ox the Socialist block of seats but !she 
turned, saw what was happening, and imme- 
diately left at the head of her remaining 
troops. 

About 40 members in alL -mast of them 
Labour, joined the protest although many, 
-remained .at the back of tlie chamber to - 
-;beckle and wave their banners. ' Mr 
Huckfield- returned at the end of , the speech, 
bearing aloft a; huge poster. "■ 

President Reagan, meanwhile, had recov- 
ered hi£ poise— and his mastery, of the 
autocue— to complete his speech, and win 
yet more applause- from the centre-right 
;.. He said to tbe disappearing backs of the - 
: Labour members :• " Now -I - have learned 
something useful. May be if I talked long 
enough in my own Congress some, of those 
will walk out” This, was a quip he .-first 


used in similar, circumstances lit the. Irit 
DaiL . • 

At .the '. end of his carefully, script 
speech, /he ’added that the demonstrator 
. were -taking advantage of democratic f 
dom. Yet they “ seem unaware that if 
Government which they would advocate 
came reality, no one would have 
■ freedom." . 

An unrepent ent Mrs Castle said -liter 
the President had abused the Parliament 
' a platform for propaganda. “ To have J 
prating about freedom and democracy aJt 
very moment when he has declared 
nonfic war against the democraticaUy-elc . 
Government of Nicaragua, was too much 
bear,” she said. 

-'•■Aftdrt the speech, witnessed by. anion 
others in the lam-packed gallery. Mrs Nam 
Reagan:/ and .tbe Secretary of Slate, 
George Shultz, the President was warm! 
embraced, again to his* apparent surprise, tr 
“■ the President of the Parliament, Mr Pien 
PffimHn, before being lead away towards tti 
last leg of his European tour in Portugal. 

. The chamber then emptied rapidly 


Bombs greet US President 


From Peter Collis 
in Lisbon 

The Socialist /Social Demo- 
crat Government, led by Dr 
Mario Soares, welcomed Presi- 
dent Reagan last night but the 
Communist Party urged mem- 
bers and unions to join demon- 
strations against tbe President 

On Tuesday night a bomb 
exploded in the Installations of 
the American Radio Free 
Europe, causing slight damage. 
Yesterday afternoon, an hour 
before Mr Reagan was sched- 
uled to land at Lisbon's mili- 
tary airport the telephoned 
threat of another bomb forced 
the evacuation of all students 
from the American Institute, 
run by the US Information 
Service. 


The mines brigade inspected 
the premises and found noth- 
ing. The bombing of Radio 
Free Europe was maimed by a 
previously unknown organisa- 
tion calling itself the Anti-Cap- 
italist and Anti-Military Group. 
They claimed that they had 
exploded the bomb to show 
their opposition to ' Mr 
Reagan’s visit 

Mr Reagan will be received 
by President Ramalho Eapes 
and Dr Soares at lunch in the 
City Palace in Sintra and a 
dinner in the palace' at Ayudau 
He is expected to address the 
Portuguese parliament on 
Thursday morning after talks 
with the Prime Minister. 

Mr Reagan will discuss the 
problem of Namibian indepen- 
dence and other African ques- 


tions with the Portuguese, who 
have in the past advised the 
Americans-.. fn their' relations 
with Portugal's’ former -African 
territories. 

There will also be talks con- 
cerning the use of the air base 
in the Portuguese Azores 
which has often been used as 
a' -fuelling station for US 
planes. Talks will also Concern 
Portugal’s demands thaf thfe 
US and other 1 Nateict&^am 
help'LPortughl tS&TOjutp *5 r 
A nneff forceA'"-^*- ’ i ' 

The entry ' of Portugal ; iiro 
the EEC will also 
the topics oE;''-©mvpfi©tw? 
American companies -and banks 
have shown great interest In 
investing In Portugal now that 
it will soon be officially part 
of Europe. 


wins 


From Martin Walker 
ip. Moscow / 

■ T*he loudest and'-ld&gest ap- 
pteuse.-for Mr 1 Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s- VE-Day address at the 
Kremlin last night came with 
his almost token mention of 
Joseph Stalin. 

The reference to Stalin was 
almost an aside in a long and 
powerful speech which stressed 
that Mr Gorbachev wanted not 
Iiist'a return to detente, but 
the building of something 
Stronger and more lasting; • 
combined this with a vig- 
orous restatement of- the Soviet 
view of history which defined 
tbe Nazi armies as “the shock 
troops of imperialism ”, and 
condemned the British and 
French statesmen who signed 


the Munich Agreement with 
Hitler as criminals, "prodding 
Hitler so insistently into at- 
tacking the Soriet umon." 

Mr Gorbachev damned with 
faint praise the role .of the 
Western Allies in defeating 
Hitler, and . went .on to com- 
memorate the West’s 'VE-Day 
by blaming Britain and France 
for starting the war. 

“The' Munich policy of the 
Western powers, their conniv- 
ance at- Hitler’s aggression 
eventually brought a terrible 
tragedy *to all the peoples of 
Europe. -The part played by 
those, who, despite the Soviet 
Union's persistant calls, 
refused to form a united front 
to stop the Nazi adventurists, 
was a criminal one. 

“It was the ultimate in po- 


litical irresponsibility- By 
class essence, our war wi? 
Fascist Germany was Socij 
ism’s biggest clash with tf 
shock troops of imperialism.’* 

Mr Gorbachev whs speaking 
.primarily to Russians - wt 
have been brought up on ti 
view that the Nazi-Soviet 
was a cunning device to 
time and frustrate the Angl 
French plan to set the Gc 
mans and Russians ht one 
other's throats. . 

' He echoed Stalirt's ' wartime 
appeal to the old religiouSC 
roots of Russia in one startling,'; 
phrase: “The mortal- danger* 
overhanging the homeland arttftf 
a tremendous force of patriot 
tism raised the entire -cett&Utjgj 
to a people's war — to a holy.! 
war” he said. 


Municipal 
poll may 
hurt Craxi 


From George Armstrong 
in Rome 

More than 44 million people 
are expected to go to the polls 
on Sunday to elect new city 
councils or provincial or 
regional assemblies. 

Even though some of the 
voters may be expressing 
opinions on local issues, the 
size of the electorate is such 
that the future of the national 
Government, headed by Mr 
Craxi, may be decided. - 
The election could also show 
that the Communist party is 
the country’s largest. In last 
year's European Parliament 
elections here, the Communists 
overtook the Christian Demo- 
crats by a fraction of 1 pet 
cent. The 1984 election, how- 
ever, took place shortly after 
tbe unexpected death -of tbe 
Communist leader, Mr 
Berlinguer, and that could 
have accounted for the Com-: 
muni sts' spurt. 

Nevertheless, an opinion poll 
sponsored by La ■ Repubblica 
newspaper (based not on how 
those people palled planned to 
vote but on their opinions of 
the- present five-party . coali- 
tion) is being interpreted by 
that paper to mean that' -the 
Christian Democrats will have 
a sharp setback and tbe Com- 
munists will increase their 
vote. 

In another opinion poll, 
sponsored by the Confederation 
of Italian industrialists, SO per. 
cent -of- the Italians -said they 
thought they -were “badly 
governed". 

Customarily, the Prime Min- 
ister's party does well at mu- 
nicipal elections. Mr Craxi, the 
first Socialist prime minister, 
has been in office since the 
summer of 1983, but there is 
make appreciable gains 
no sign that the Socialists will 

If they should do well, Mr 
Craxi has promised the 
Christian Democrats that the 
Socialists will withdraw their 
support from the local leftwing 
coalitions which now dominate 
the city councils of Rome, 
Genoa. Turin, Milan, Florence, 
and Venice. 

■ If neither of the two largest 
parties in tbe Craxi coalition 
does well this Sunday, the 
Government will be badly 
shaken, and could topple. 

The Christian Democrats 
Party has turned its attention 
particularly to the Rome City 
Council vote. For 10 years the 
mayor has been a Communist. 
Militant Catholic traditionalist 
groups, the Pope’s Vicar Gen- 
eral, and even the Opus Dei 
are feverishly campaigning for 
” more Christian" govern- 
ment in the capitaL 


A computer? 

The Wang Office Assistant is the You'll also get a compute. / - 

answer to every secretary's prayers. , Marvellous for sales forecasts, stock j s** 121 - SST' 

YetatfilMS-itshmH'Xn V-W inw-ntnrv ,m*t nrnWrrinh aOdhdn-: 


Yet at £1,995* it should also come, 
as quite a relief to bosses, 

. . For that .you'll get a word processor 
that doubles as a typewriter jask' ; 

.your secretary how useful that is for » * — 

doing forms and envelopes as well as age of miracles 
lengthy documents). was past! 

•aUNISUEXniA ORTHE OFFICE ASSST&NTCAN flE USED WITH YOI 


x : — — — * 

ing your secretary db'your expenses; 

And you'll .get a machine that can 
be operated by anyone who can type. 
So said the 
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What kind of relationship turns you on? 

Is it platonic? Is it just being good friends? Or is it sex? 

In tonight’s film at 930 Stephen Rea plays a gay, German- 
speaking vegetarian, who gets picked-up by an attractive 
feminist. She’s more interested in cars than men. 

What s the attraction? 









. COSIFANTUTTE. 

On Sunday at 230 two 
young officers play a 
game of sexual deception 
on their lovers. 

Pretending to go away, 
only to return in disguise in 
an attempt to seduce them. 

This all goes on. in a 
Mozart opera. Played on 
original instruments in 
. an 18th-century theatre. 

Its funny how some 
things never change. 


















THE GREAT . 
ROCK TNT ROLL SWINDLE 


^ On Friday at 11.30 sex and 
drugs arid rock and roll, the lot. 

At EM I s expense, Malcolm 
McLaren sets out to prove that hes 
a bigger crook than Ronnie Riggs, 
can sing slightly better and has the sharpest 
^ )ra ^ n ^ t ^ e mus * c ^ zz - 

it\ ‘ Iti . total mayhem with Sid being Vicious and 

Johnny being Rotten as an actor. 

‘The Sex Pistols’ don’t give a carrot. 

Kick the fuddy-duddies out, on Friday 
it’s ‘Anarchy’ in your front room. 




MAX HEADROOM 
No DJ is safe. It’s Rock. . .Rock.. .Rock and Roll on Saturday at 6. 
There are videos galore when Ma. . .Ma . . .Max Headroom comes rolling out of Big. . . 
Big. . . Big Time Cable TV, and puts every DJ’s job in jeopardy. Intro . . . ducing Ma. . . 
Ma . . . Madness, China Crisis, Supertramp . . . tramp . . . tramp, Spandau. . . Spandau . . . 
Spandau... Roll over all you other DJ’s with plastic faces. 




KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
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NOTTINGHAM 
Robin Thomber 


Gentleman 

Jim 
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Christopher Fettestal 
Tom SotcUKe fm .‘Sir* 
debut 


Fcties : gelling back ihe 
sacred back into the theatre 


THEATRICAL politics bear 
no relation to Westminster 
— almost everybody claims 
they're a socialist But 
there's just as much sense or 
government and opposition, 
or ins and outs.. The only 
trouble is that being opposi- 
tion in the theatre can mean 
you're so far out that in pro- 
fessional terms you cease to 
exist 

Christopher Fettes, who 


makes his debut as an opera 
producer with Handel's Or- 
lando in Glasgow last night, 
is definitely opposition. He 
started being out when he 
dropped Oxford, without a 
degroe in the Fifties and 
became an actor. He went on 
being out when he threw, in 
his lot with the Harold Lang 
/ Yat Malmgren Drama Cen- 
tre and Method training in 
the early Sixties : he* de- 
voted most of his time to 
preaching the opposition gos- 
pel there. And he's still de- 
termined to be out, even 
though over the last three 
years he's been “rediscov- 
ered” as a proponent of 
Racine and Schnitzler (Bere- 
nice and most recently Inter- 
mezzo with Shelia Gish) and 
classed as a resolutely 
European-minded director. 

What is Fettes agin ? Basi- 
cally it's ' George Bernard 
Shaw and talking theatre. 
He's against intellectual sing 
theatre, against the idea of 
Shakespeare productions 
stemming from seminars 


held by Cambridge graduate 
thespians. “I find rt abso- 
lutely deadly," he says more 
than once during our 
interview. 

What is he for ? The tradi- 
tion exemplified by Henry 
Irving (“against whom Shaw 
fought a pitched battle") and 
Gordon Craig and Appia and 
Rheinhardt, the tradition of 
znelo-drama in the strict 
sense, “an attempt to get the 
sacred element back -Into 
theatre, the marriage of 
drama with the lyrical 
dimension.” 

Handel's Orlando, he says, 
offers the perfect opportu- 
nity to reassert that strong 
("though not most popular”) 
tradition of tbe British 
theatre. After all. Fettes 
points out, opera in its ba- 
roque origin was an attempt 
to put back “the essentially 
Dionysiac aspect of classical 
tragedy." Anti it's that sense 
of celebratory ritual, requir- 
ing spectacle, settings, cos- 
tumes, so much more than 
mere literary meaning, that 


the performances of Freddie 
Lees and Maryann Turner as 
Jim and Hilda, if the mate- 
rial sometimes seems 
stretched a little thin to 
cover a couple of hours. 
There is still enough there, 
in Gentleman Jim’s dreams 
of glory’, to keep the audi- 
ence both touched and 
cburckling to the elegaic 
end. 


RAYMOND BRIGGS'S comic- 
strip characters o£ Jim and 
Hilda Bloggs have already 
transferred with great 
aplomb to the stage and 
radio as the retired couple, 
dutifully sheltering from nu- 
clear attack in When The 
Wind Blows. And here they 
are again. 

Or rather, here they are 
before. Because in this new 
incarnation at Nottingham 
Playhouse, Jim is still work- 
ing as a lowly lavatory 
attendant, dreaming of doing 
something more exciting. 
Browsing through the job 
ads he reviews the possibil- 
ities that are not open to 
him. 

Are you a decisive person ? 
"Well, I don’t know.” 

Heroic commando or tail 
gunner, a Parisian painter of 
genius, a business executive 
with a company car and 
brass initials on his briefcase 
— he is disqualified from all 
these fantasies because he 
hasn't got the required 0- 
levels. When he was at 
school all they gave you was 
a clip over the ear. 

He can't be a free-booting 
cowboy because the boots are 
too expensive. So he sets out 
to become a Poldark-style 
highwayman, galloping 

through the night to rob the 
rich and give to the poor, 
with Hilda supportively iron- 
ing his cloak. But bureau- 
cracy can't take the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 
'And the nightmare of Jim 
and Hilda’s cosy little world, 
where a wigging from the 
park keeper is a clash with 
the authorities, becomes 
reality. 

Briggs's blow for freedom 
from form-filling — well, its 
more of a last gasp than a 
blow — defies staging, with 
its unrestrained flights of 
fantasy. But director Andrew 
Hay, designer Robert Jones, 
and the Playhouse's hard- 
working technical crew have 
done as much as is theatri- 
cally possible — and then a 
little more — to turn the 
cartoon into live actuality. 

You can't blame them, or 


rather inappropriate. David 
Lloyd Meredith plays 
Robarts relatively low-key. 
although his broad-bearded, 
stocky figure is distinctive 
enough for us to have our 
incredulity in the whole 
thing reinforced when Nina 
Hollaway' says she didn't rec- 
ognise him in chambers 
without his wig — why his 
little wig is positively 
dwarfed by his magnificent 
beard ! 


CARDIFF 


David Adams 


Witness 
For The 
Prosecution 


But then none of it is 
believable, with a series of 
twists at the end' that simply 
don't stand analysis. As a 
play its deeply dissatisfying 
and as a production its 
merely convincing in its 
banality. 


IMPERIAL 
WAR MUSEUM 


IT WAS perhaps fortunate 
that one couldn't exactly 
remember the denouement 
of Witness For The Prosecu- 
tion : knowing the ending 
would have taken away what 
little incentive there was for 
sitting through three acts of 
Theatre Clwyd's tedious pro- 
duction of an exceedingly te- 
dious play. As it was, having 
two intervals and two ex- 
cuses to stay in the bar was 
surely tempting providence. 

Charles Laughton and 
Marlene Dietrich .are to 
blame, may be.- Their cinema 
portrayals of the cfefence 
counsel and the enigmatic 
wife of the accused have 
given Agatha Christie's court 
room drama a reputation It 
doesn't deserve — and an 
expectation impossible to live 
up to. One needs a Billy 
Wilder, too. to bring out the 
humour and tension in what 
is for 99 per cent of the 
play a slow moving undra- 
matic tale where, frankly, we 
don't care whether the 
characterless Vole did or did 
not kill his wealthy benefac- 
tress. or indeed whether he 
will be hung, by the neck. 
(Fifties trial plays have been 
produced as historical pieces 
or the threat of the noose is 
meaningless; even so, George 
Roman puts this a few years 
later, setting it at the time 
or the film rather than the 
stage production). 

Alun Lewis tries desper- 
ately to give tiie wretched 
accused some sort of cha- 
risma. with a typically in- 
tense. twitchy performance 
that is quite fascinating but 


Tom Sutcliffe 


The Emperor 


y r ' : w. 



John Ralh as Death 


VIKTOR Ulimann died -in 
Auschwitz and this presenta- 
tion of his Theresienstadt 
opera, The Emperor Of At- 
lantis, forms part of the Im- 
perial War Museum’s VE 
Festival. You cannot detach 
his music and Peter Kien's 
text for this morbid and 
heavily ironical singspiel 
from the circumstances that 
begat them. 

But is the work interesting 
except as a testament to 
hope and humanity ? The 
plot outlines a fable in 
which Death goes on strike, 
and life breaks out The Em- 
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sets operatic theatre apart 
from the world of the Brit- 
ish playhouse as we have 
known it for most of this 
century. 

Fettes is not a Handel 
opera buff at all: in fact the 
only Handels he’s seen are 
Samson, Xerxes and 
Radamisto and Ixneneo at 
Sadler's Wells last Novem- 
ber. It was his Racine pro- 
ductions that suggested him 
to Scottish Opera for HandeL 
“Racine may be the best 
possible introduction. be- 
cause it’s always supposed 
that Racine wrote Iphigenie 
to demonstrate to Lully and 
Charpentier how to write an 
opera text” 

Of course in opera, Fettes 
doesn't have to supply the 
framework in time and the 
pace, because the music 
makes that a given factor. 
But directing a classic 
French or Greek play he 
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says means being able to 
read the text as if it were a 


read the text as if it were a 
musical score, and . find its 
expressive rhythm. 


Fettes. seems to. think opera wt: 
an easier assignment than - cci 
theatre. Ht probably., is,™ he ' • th« 
says. “There are many -more thi 
directors who - would : chancer -.' an 
their arm on' an wen than all 
on Racine or Sophocles.” wt 

In Britain we tend! id, • 
regard the European, classical g: 
drama as being constrained , 
by conventions, inhibited in. * 
expression compared with K: 
our more chaotic native ef- 
forts. Yet, with some notable rr 
exceptions, we have -usually ?L ) 
driven into exile . (to' Europe ‘ . ‘T: 
where they belong) such of 
our homegrown theatrical 
talents as display poetib daf- 
ing, visual colour, or extreme t u. 
theatricality. if 

“According to' Craig," says eni 
Fettes. "Irving was a - very wo 
considerable director.'. He ex-, ' lift 
ploited his sense of theatre - ' 

.to supply a kind of emo- * ha 
tional content which .he felt ' api 
contemporary writers were Mf 
turning away from. Craig ndi 
bated Shaw with great inten- is 
sity, 1 and he derived from-, ha. 


what Irving did at- the-Ly* ‘ itiestoigc. 

ccum. And that is very much vm . j 

the ■ tradition of- GermRki Spink •. (using... 

theatre- today, although it's group of 'June dadeete jma 


an aspect of theatre nof ; *t 
all developed in Britain, 
which Is why there Is* 
such - an . abyss between 
theatre on the continent and 
English theatre.-” 

Fettes Is - staunchly ap- 
posed.. to any notion- , of 
theatre as a museum, where 
there, are standard or correct- 
ways of-; performing. “Every- 
thing has to be re in t er preted 
according to the- needs of the 
time. As a. socialist I believe 
that what‘ 7 one doei &i' tbe 
theatre has got to relate to 
the world or real people, and . 
if possible increase the audi- 
ence’s knowledge of that 
world, change them, make 
life a bit more bearable.™ . r 
Working on Orlando 1 he 
has been entirely unable to . 
apply the . methods, or 
Method, that he- usually 
adopts in rehearsal. Orlando 
is a magic opera in-.which hp 
-has collaborated with his 


aa nctwV to creole' t&e- vK 
stonAfy - - 'dxozrstna 1 -< path 
jmsh the- madbess ■ of rtfo 
land®. Furfoso. ; emerges- - - • 

• -Hr ■, had \ three .- weeks 
rehearsal, two abd 'r- JTRif 
allowing Ait- bank -holiday 
or. only ten wh«t three;, 
of . the five . singer? not 
available - for ream®!:- . 

most half: the- time! *Ihets-. >325 
itably. Fettes liM ' lii to- _ 

forgo his Method principles . wnen. wy 
•Next time. '■.he:', now. danced m- 
realities^ .he.. Will .' start, by V toff to incli 
working at Jiud tbe text with 1 ft' urts 
the ' singers, until they*ve nnd the i 
earned the music, "h great quate,’. wj 



forgo’ Ms -Method principles , ^ -Btodd ^dofie . 

-Next time. 'toe;'. 

realities^ .he.. WU.‘ start, by . - toff to tocHaati^bf ggUits 
working at Just tbe text with - 1 - ft wis ^d'^iT flwfcisfi 
the singers, until -tfaeyfve -and the -frwrf, 'Plough ad©, 
earned the music. "A great quate;. was not precisely 

deal "of the musical intexpriS - tempting. The -horedom was 
tation does deri ve ft om broken . by «ccaSionai sirens, 

imdertandin* the usycholwu- with a stroke of. near-gexuus, ^ " 
cal type of "ttw character.- ft’s . Good 1 Morning- ■'Britain (TV • 

. wonderful to see how Singing : am) reproduced all those - 
is transfonned once; the conditions in the forecourt 
sriwracter is really utrfer- of their ; Great Bofled Ecc £* 
-stood, l^at an- -arw .whore Building at Camden XockT^l - 
spoken ^ drama - ana . open* : They arranged tWo trestle 

tables in a V-shape, invited a 
selection -of', 'unsuspecting - 

guests -knd made them ..sir ■<% 



[ overlap." 


peror has to turn ids atten- 
tion from processing the 
dead (how many ? answer : 
10,000 kilos of phosphorus) 
to dealing with the implica- 
tions of everybody getting an 
infinite span. He asks, is it 
such a bad thing that people 
cannot die 1 But eventually 
he welcomes back Death — 
Without you the . people 
could not live. And ne ac- 
cepts Death's terms for tak- 
ing up tbe scythe again, that 
he, the Emperor, must be 
the first one to go. Student 
.expressionism, 1 suppose, has 
done worse. 

But Ullmann’s music car- 
ries this rather juvenile 
period piece to strangely 
moving conclusions. The long 
final number for the Em- 
peror. hooked by fate, 
sprawls tediously, but 
thereby lends the closing 
chorale with its violin and 
banjo obbligato interludes a 
very touching character, the 
whisps Df melody (a strange 
reminiscence or foretaste of 
five notes early in Tbe Lady 
Is A Tramp) hanging 

mournfully in the air. 
Ulimann studied under 
Schoenberg hot here the pre- 
siding influence is the 

theatre musician Weill, 
though not so up-rhythm. 
There are echoes of Schu- 
bert, and sometimes melodic 
material has a Wagner-like 
sturdiness. There’s even a 
naughty parody of Dentsch- 
land fiber Alles. 

Nicholas Till’s production 
is overshadowed by the 

Theresienstadt link, instead 
of pursuing the Broadway as- 
pirations which Ullmann’s 
score positively- evokes. Per- 
haps it would be truer to the 
memory of the unfortunate 
creators if the production 
style were more like a 
Colditz end-of-term romp. 
The whole point of this art 
is to reject the situation, ab- 
surd rather than tragic, in 
which the composer and li- 
brettist recognised 

themselves. 

The Morley Musica Viva 
Ensemble play very nicely 
for Michael Graubart. th 2 



Mick Brovvn. reviews r ';theF Pointer ;Sist#Sr:at • Harr^^sr^th ^ > 

Adrift on a sea of treacle 


telling and fugitive quality 
of the music well projected. 


of the music well projected. 
John Rath sounded throaty 
as Death, the sonorous, 
darkly coloured voice not 
smoothly under control. Stu- 
art Harling did not inject 
enough commitment into his 
awkward big number. Chris- 
topher Gillett managed his 
curtain-raising and chorus 
role a Pierrot convincingly, 
and Jill Washington led the 
chorale quartet ■ fearlessly. 


AN evening of day-glo fun 
furs, novelty hats and funny 
sunglasses is not, perhaps, 
the first thing one expects of 
the Pointer Sisters. But then 
why not? For fifteen years, 
tbe Pointers have stayed at, 
or near, the top of the tree 
— the most consistently suc- 
cessful, arguably the only 
noteable, girl group in pop 
since the Supreme®. One 
should' expect their perfor- 
mance to incorpate some of 
the slicker and more obvious 
ploys of mainstream 
showbusiness. 

What one does not expect 
is that the values of 'Ameri- 
can entertainment at its 
most bogus and blatant 
should have infiltrated their 


act to the extent they have, 
and- to such detriment to the 
obvious musical qualities of 
the group; 

There were moments dur- 
ing this performance when 
one seemed to have stumbled 
upon a pilot for some night- 
marish television “ light 
entertainment ” confection, 
carefully spiced with the req- 
uisite measures of comedy, 
nostalgia and glamour. When 
Sister Anita and the band 
donned cowboy hats, and the 
synthesiser pretended to be a 
fiddle, during Lost In A 
Dream ; when sister June 
performed a hard -rock par- 
ody of embarrassing awful- 
ness ; and when all three sis- 
ters engaged in banter of 
transparent falsity, com- 
pletely undermining what- 


Colin Shearman reports on the opening of Britain’s American Festival 


Raising a star studded banner 


DALLAS doesn't just mean 
JR, it means a symphony or- 
chestra- Such shifts in per- 
ception are what the Ameri- 
can Festival, the biggest 
selection of US arts and 


las Symphony , Orchestra 
(also playing at Cardiff); 
and : the ' New .Yofk 
Philhaxxnonia; -an exhibition 
at the ICA- of Frank Stella's 
off-the-wall paintings ; visits 


entertainment ever seen, in .from two' theatre groups and 


Britain, is all about. 

44 If we have any definable 
aim in 'making the festival, as 
broad as we have," says the 
programme director Steve 
Rogers, "it is just to say 
America ain’t what you think 
it is. Whatever you thinf it 
is, it’s an awful lo» more." ■ 

The festival Is intended as 
a response- to Britain Salutes 


Sadler's -Wells plays host to 
Merce Cunningham. 

There's also a chance ; fo 
see the European premiere 
at The iPlace of ' Cunning- 
ham's star ; pupil. - Margaret 
Jenkins. A New York man- 
agement agency. Solid State, 
are also sending over the 
best of their young dance - 
and video artists under - the 


New York" which, in .1983, broad title. “Ar-Bite-Of The 

gave New Yorkers a chance . Big Apple." - 

to salute British culture. - Also scattered around the 


tation daubing the New York 
subways — and a massive ex- 
- blbitidn of Red Indian and 
Eskimo crafts during which 
sculptor Nathan Jackson will 
be- carving, an authentic ce- 
dar wood totem pole. 

For . ..-anyone- wondering 
where to . start, the big pho- 
tography exhibition at the 
Barbican,'' American .Images 
1945-80. could easily double ' 
up.as a : backgretmd er for the 
entire festival:’ The 400 pic- 
tures- have -'.a fairly broad 
sweep geographically and 
historically: .They also ask 
many, of the -.obsessive Ameri- 


although the organisers— the 
non-profit making British 
American Arts Association — 
have raised a record 
£600,000, very few of the 
sponsors were willing to 
support events that were at 
all experimental or contro- 
versial. 

They did receive' a little 
public money from the Visit- 
ing Arts- Unit' to help with 
" difficult” programming but, 
again in keeping with the 


again in Keeping with the 
spirit of Ihe festival;' used it 
to finance important work 


can questions about The- atre's highly controversial in- 


to salute British culture. 

Over 100 events will' run. 
concurrently in London. 
Glasgow and Cardiff. There's/ 
music at the Festival 'Hall 
from the up-and-coming Dal- 


Dream and the search for 


^ aatlbHal • identity -Elliott 

„ __ s ^L 3 7r ‘ Erwitt's ironic portrait, for 


teller Jackie Torrence, the 
"jaz&ha$ed. Joel Hall Dancers.' 
graffiti artist . iee QuK 
nones— who made his >epu- 
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Ei*witt’s ironic portrait, for 
instance, .of four bewildered 
women hanging about. a Pas- 
adena Lost Persons Area — 

■ as *-do ■ lots of the other 
events in the festival. 

But do you need a festival 
to -bring over such well- 
known stars, as Merce Cun- 
ningham? “No you don’t,” 
admits Steve Rogers. “But 
tbe avant-garde comes to 
Britain all the time from 
America and our aim is to 
sliow that there are -lots of 
other things ' which deserve 
to be seen which no one is 
bothering about”. 

. But the organisers .didn’t, 
in any case, have a . great . 
deal of choice in the matter. 
The festival is almost en- 
tirely privately funded and, 


dictzneht of the American ju- 
dicial sustem. In The Belly 
Of The Beast, based on Jack 
Abbott's prison letters to 
Norman Mailer. 

The skill with which the 
Festival has raised money 
for groups like Wisdom 
Bridge, however, shouldn’t 
be allowed to disguise what 
a genuinely under-funded 
area the imported arts are. 
The only public fund, the 
Visiting Arts Unit (jointly 


supported by the Arts Coun- 
cil and British Council) has 
a budget of just £84,000 a 
year — about the cost of one 
project at Sadlers Wells. 

. As a result most visiting 
■ artists — including some 
booked* for this festival — are 
often performing more or 
less for their supper and a 
night in a back street hotel. 
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; there from dawn to 9.S0 am, 
-eating sandwitehes. That dem- ?■ 9 - 
onstrated, as . few other 
things could, do^ the courage' 
and resolution 'of bur proud 
island race. There they sat, 
wrapped in rugs, retaember*.'^ ' V I 

ing' the cold old days and 

waving, when urged to, little °’- 
paper flags. - 
It was, perhaps, a mistake u" 
to invite Spike Milligan, who 
has an. Irish habit of going 
off unprograinmed. Spurning 
the alfresco \ entertainment, vi 
he insirted on the warmth of :,-i 
the studio. “The; original - 
concept, M he complained, 

‘‘.was to sit me outside with *• 
a crowd of old pensioners 
eating jam tarts at five 
the morning. I couldn’t see 
what that wax to do with VE- , 
Day. -Those poor devils — hav- 
ing fought the war, they 
have to go through this." 

- Offered a cup of TV am -.— * 
tea. he spumed that, too. on 
the ground that he had al- a*-, 
ready had one and it tasted - 
like water from : the Orinocdl ' t i 

“It’s going to be a day of 
lumps in the throat,” Anne 
Diamond said, referring pre- ■ ■ =,« 
sumably to the sandwiches. -..A 
Fire engines screamed- past ia-< 
occasiohaliy, giving that little 
extra flavour of the Blitz. As .'*•«»* 
the morning wore .. on. tho • = 


rioi 


customers rejected offers of . • 
scrambled dried egg and r. ff‘ 
began to demand a rum ' - 
ration. “There’s rum and 
brandy and - whisky, waiting M 
far yoii promised Nick 
Owen largely, Ann Shelton . — 

sang Roil Out The Barrel: oh- "V. 
couragmgJy, and Wincey, V\ f 
dressed as a Wren, released - - ' i 1 
an economical . selection of -7^' £ & 

: balloons- • ; % * ii 

I would not have ' missed , tt I * W 
for worlds, -if the J W 

Empire should last S- 

sand years, .this waSvlheir -* . * £ 
finest 4| hours. : : *V/ 1 i? 

Over at the -BBC’s *WelshVf g; 
street part>\ Selina Scott had ffi 
remembered an urgent' -priori jHI 
appointment in Scotland, and 3® ft 


Slight entertainment from the Pointer Sisters. Picture by Allan Titmuss 


they have, ever natural warmth, wit and 
lent to the sassiness they may possess, 
ualities of in this sea of treacle, the 
strengths of the group sur- 
nents dur- faced only intermittently, 

mce when Predictahly, the studio-fahri- 

e stumbled . cated songs which have 
ome night-, brought them their recent — 
a ." light and greatest— success worked 
confection, least well. I'm SO Excited 
th the req- was actually tepid entbusi- 

f comedy, asm ; Automatic precisely 

our. When that Much better was when 

the band the band were at their least 

ts. and the insistent and bothersome, 

led to be a and the sisters had nothing 

>st In A else to do but sing, plotting 

ster June the fine melodic -lines of 

-rock par- Fire, pitting their voices in 

ing awful- call - and - response and the 

L three sis- relaxed I Need You, and 

banter of shouting exultantly over 

ty, com- piano triplets and a rattling 

Ing ' what- tambourine on I'm So Happy. 


Mike Smith was holdir.3 iip-d « 
small tin of anodic and ex- 
plaining that it was whale. 5 * 


to finance important work 
which is difficult to sponsor 
such as Wisdom. Bridge The- : 


plaining that it was whale,. 5 ® 
meat, without h'owdver, ex- ‘2 
plaining how the' whale got -3 
- into that size of tin. • m 

Tlraewatch'fr The Battle-® 
For Berlin (BBC 2) Twas a *9 
different tin df fish entirely--;^ 
The title, was 'douhle-edged,^ 
and its evocation of hatred 1 J| 
and fear made you step back J® 
like a forked rtongue. Eisen--^| 
hower deliberately allowed':.® 
the Russians to take BerUn. -afl 
In another man 1 would have':® 
thought that Machiavellian-:'® 
the Russians hated the Ger- ‘-Sa 
mans, the Germans feared ‘.Tj 
the Russians and 'they tore *■ 

• each other to pieces. 

Anna Vladimirova Nikulina 
was . a front-line infantry 
major and a political com- 
missar. Grey-haired and glit- 
tering -with medals, she still 
vibrates with anger: "They 
i killed my ■ parents, they * 
killed my husband, they--* 
killed my children because - L 
they were Russian. I hated 
these people.” 

When the Russians fought • 
their way to the ruined 
Reich chancellery, -she *- 
climbed on to the rooF and 
tied the . red flag there : ' 

Suddenly I felt completely 
drained physically but. as I * 
stood up there an the top of V 
.the building with the banner • " 
, billowing behind me, I "■?: 
thought, ‘ I am a - 
Communist*.” 

• So searing was the hatred *'- 
that you remember like -'-i 
refreshment the head keeper 

of the Berlin Zoo, who with lf - 
the city burning picked up a 
two-year-old baby hippo — : 
with difficulty, one imagines. 
took it home and hid It in 
his bath. The hippo, Snouty, 
is still alive. * - 

The mental image of tho 
woman standing wrapped in - If 
the floating flag is vivid but '•* 
no more so than the picture ‘ 
of the man running with a 


6n^ 

ft: 




hippo under his arm. 
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MONDAY MAY OTH 1985, U0VH AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

(Generil Manager; D.Caineron MctJlcoi) 

SIR COLIN DAVIS CONDOCTS ELGAR. SYMPHONY NO. 1 1N A FLAT. 
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Playing politics, like cj’m- * 
bals, depends for its interest 
' on collision. A jaded distaste M ,• 
wuh politics has grown up. ..-mo 
since people stopped going •»«« 
to meetings where tliey -»i 
could shout back and started 
sitting at home where they 
were lectured. 

President Reagan’s edge-or- - 
tlie-seat speech at Strasbourg ....C 
was a very telling argument 
for televising Parliament 
Something threw him badly - ■; 
at the beginning. The silent , 
harTackmg of the slogans ' Vti- 
held up for him to see' was. 
.disconcerting or. perhaps. - 
from long practice in using A 
prompt boards he. was.'." i 
tempted to read them aloud, o »ii 
C0U W take bets on . -r.i* 
whether that joke about get- ■ vn 


ting Coneress to walk out 
was off the cuff. The' verv 


was off the euff. The’ verv 
phrase suggests it was. writ- 
ton on the 


53, cuff first. But 

dull it was not. I did not 

fn allS Lmi til ,l was QV ‘ er that 
Politics a 20-miniite 
spsech lasts 40 minutes. 


lyj ) » £> 1^550 
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Princess Elizabeth of Toro and Kirsty Lindsay mSheena; lollipop 


p message in A Love In Germany; 
Jeff Bridges in Stdrman 


reviews John Carpenter’s sci-H thriller, 
vtannan, Wajda s A Love In Germany and the other releases 


The lover from 
another planet 


JOHN CARPENTER, a film- 
maker who seems resolutely 
contemporary in tone while 
basing his work on a fashion- 
ably roseate view of 
Hollywood's past, hasn’t 
exactly covered himself in 


glory alter the splendid start 
ad Assault On 


of Dark Star anc 

Precinct 13. Starman (Leices- 
ter Square Theatre, PG) rep- 
resents a partial return to 
form. 


ed in Wisconsin, »nrf then 
discovers he has three days 
to _ travel 2,000 miles to 
Arizona, where his space- 
ship can pick Mm up. His 
method of survival is to cldne 
the husband of a pretty Wis- 
consin girl, and .then learn 


the speech and, niordiof what 
film is a very strange 


The film presents him with 
a number of problems, being 
one third a norror thriller. 


which should suit him, one 
third science fiction, which is 
in character too, and one 
third romance, which could 
have been a problem. Car- 
penter doesn’t very often 
seem in love with his charac- 
ters, which makes it difficult 
when they fall in love with 
each other. 

Strangely, though, it’s the 
romance which comes off 
best in this picture, thanks 
largely to one of Jeff Bridges’s 
best performances and Karen 
Alien’s most natural portrait 
yet These two cany the pic- 
ture which might otherwise 
seem too like an amalgam of 
Close Encounters and ET to 
be worth trying. 

* Bridges is an alien from 
outer space who gets strand- 


for 

world. 

The girl, however, gets sus- 
picious but gradually discov- 
ers he’s not a threat and Jails, 
in love with him. The two 
drive' across America towards 
a rendezvous with the mother 
ship which both begin to 
dread since it must mean 
parting for good. ' 

The whole film, though at ■ 
first depending on the fright- 
ened woman’s gradual discov- 
ery that her' husband appar- 
ently isn’t dead and then that 
what looks like him actually 
isn’t, ' later exists solely . on 
the hnmanisation of -the 
alien. And with these actors, 
both tricks work. 

Otherwise, after a fine 
opening, which has the Voy- 
ager n space probe wending 
its way through the galaxy to 
the strains of “I CanTGet No 
Satisfaction,” the science 
fiction elements are handled 
in an oddly lack-lustre -fash- 
ion, and that includes the 


Close Encounters- like finale. 
In truth, it would be no- more 
than a passable film without' 
Bridges and -Allen, and . par- 
ticularly -the former. He is a 
very good actor indeed, and. 
it’s nice to see him injecting a 
little tenderness into the Car- 
' penter canon- ’.- - 
. Andrzej' Wajda's A love la 
Germany (Chelsea and 
Camden Plaza, 15} is the 
second of three films he was 
commissioned » by Gaumont, 
the French company, to make 
outside Poland. The first was 
Danton, the third will be an 
adaptation of Dostoevsky's 
the Possessed. ... 

Based on a Rolf Hochhufh 
novel, it pares the book down 
into a straightforward 
commentary of how the 
ordinary people of Germany, 
abetted by bureaucracy, laid 
the foundations for, and 
supported, the Nazi regime’s 
excesses. Or rather, how the 
authorities were able to feed 
very profitably on petty bour- 
geois mentalities. 

A stranger and his 16-year- 
old- son arrive in the village 
of Brombach near the Swiss 
border. The older man is tiy- 
ing. to find out what hap- 
pened during the war, when a 
Polish PoW.was h»ng»d ille- 
gally for his association with 
the wife of a soldier at the- 
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meat before the military took 


over. A municipal delegate in 
township ~ 


a small township is accused 
of political deviationism, 
attempts to defend himself 
and finds the whole com- 
munity engulfed in partisan 
violence. 

Ironic observational 


grew out of the Forest Hill 
School Film Unit where 
Finbow taught It is also the 


best, being an endearing tale 
: froi 


of two young runaways from a 
children’s home who be- 


friend an old tram^and sleep 


rough on the bead 


comedy grows into near slap- 
id then into ' 


front He is met with silence 
and hostility. 

When the film returns to 
the past we discover that the 
whole village got to know of 
the affair and someone told 
the Gestapo, who failed to get 
the greengrocer’s wife to re- 
nounce her love or to per- 
suade the PoW to become an 
honorary Aryan and defase 
the situation. What they also 
failed to do was to force 
another Polish detainee to 
hang the man himself 


she gives an intense, emo- 
tional performance there is 


no donfit But it tends to over- 
balance everything else, so 
that Piotr Lysak as her lover 
and even Daniel Olbrychski 
as the fellow Pole who won’t 
execute him almost disap- 
pear within her busy, slightly 
over-bearing shadow. 

The story is based on feet, 
and Wajda’s meticulous re- 
creation of the period is 


Wajda. Hochhuth’s lesson is 
rammed home too hard to 
make many subtle points. 

Funny Dirty Little War (ICA 
Cinema, 18) is by the Argen- 
tine director, Hector Olivera. 
who continued to 'work dur- 
ing the military dictatorship 


though openly opposed to it 
and to V 


-everywhere apparent But the 
" ibility of the 


The film casts Hanna Schy- 
gulla. the German actress of 
Pofisn descent as the love- 
lorn woman and that is per- 
haps its worst mistake. That 


grim inevital 
tragedy, which someone like 
Fassbinder might, have en- 
lightened with another of his 
lessons on “everyday fas- 
cism,” is treated with a heavi- 
er, less convincing hand by 


the excesses of Peron- 

ism which led to its institu- 
tion. It was a brave movie to 
make, coming oat as it did 
just before the recent elec- 
tions, and was a popular win- 
ner of the Silver Bear at the 
Berlin Festival last year. 


stick anc 

the story progresses, showing 
the thin Dividing line 
between farce and horror. 
Federico Luppi is superb as 
the deputy, as if making up 
for the time lost in his exile 
during the dictatorship. And 
Olivera orchestrates his para- 
ble with a shrewd sense of its 
universal as well as national 
application. 

One of the benefits of the 
collapse of the military and 
the defeat of Peronism at the 
polls was that this sort of film 
can now be more easily 
made. We should remember, 
though, that Olivera, together 
with Fernando Ayala, his 
regular producer. led the way 
with this tigerish comedy 
befoie it was safe to do so. 


Brave, and far from grim 
black 


since Olivera goes for 

farce as he lays before us the 
splits in the Peronist move- 


Mr Skeeter (ICA Children's 
.Cinema, then regional 
theatres. U) is the fourth 
feature from Cotin Finbow_s 
Children’s Film Unit which 


The tramp is played by 
Peter Bayliss, the children by 
Louise Rawlings and Orlando 
Wells. Each is excellent but 
the point is that Finbow’s 
young technicians, aged 
between 11 and 15, have 
accomplished in a two-week 
shoot something with a charm 
and sensitivity many a profes- 
sional would envy. 

John Guiliermin's Sheena 
(Classic. Oxford St and 
release, PG) has Tanya Rob- 
erts as a kind of girl Tarzan 
helping an African tribe 
escape the clutches of a des- 
potic king after their mineral 
resources. She summons 
animals to her aid by thought 
transference, but what she 
and the rest of the cast need 
is a hallWay decent script 
There has been no thought 
transference here at alL Even 
on its own lightweight terms, 
this is a very silly film 
indeed, though yon could say 
it was almost bad enough to 
be cherishable. 



A festival’s hara kiri 


Bart Mills reports on a £Hn» banned in 
.Japan and showing in Cannes 


of the first Tolyo Inter- 
national Film Festival to 
withdraw unseen the USJap- 
anese production. Miahima, 
seems to have doomed in 
advance any chance the festi- 
val had of respect abroad. 
The Japanese appear to have 
feared domestic right-wing 
threats more than foreign 
“opprobrium.” That was the 
word chosen in a letter sent 
recently to Tokyo and signed 
by 3? leading directors from 
the US, Europe ' and 
Australia. 

As an account of the life 
and violent death of one of 


Japan’s most highly regarded 
authors, Yukio Mishima. with 


Bdishhno on the barracks 
balcony minutes before 
committing ftoru kiri - 


auuwof aumv i ****** 

a Japanese cast and dialogue 
(foreign sub-titles added), the 
film was intended primarily 
for release in Japan, a show- 
ing which also seems unlikely 
now. 

The work, reportedly an 
artistic tour de force by the 
US director Paul Schrader, 
will be seen for the first time 
publicly in competition at 
Cannes in May. It will be dis- 
tributed worldwide in the 
autumn. 


The protest letter was 
organised by the US co-pro- 
ducers, Francis Coppola, 
director of the award-winning 
Apocalypse Now, and George 
Lucas, creator of Star Wars. 
It called for the cancellation 
of the screening at next 
month’s festival to be re- 
versed. Among the signato- 
ries were Woody Allen, Hal 
Ashby, Robert Benton, Ber- 
nardo Bertolucci, Paul Cox, 
Sidney Lumet Louis Malle. 
Arthur Penn, Sidney Pollack 
and John Schlesinger. 

Mishima committed seppu- 
ku (hara kiri) in a general’s 
office he had taken over at a 
m i li tary barracks in Tokyo in 
1970 after addressing the 
troops from a balcony. Alter 
plunging the sword into his 
abdomen, he was beheaded 
s oft' 


by one of the young men who 


made up the private army he 
had trained and outfitted. 


Before his gruesome death 
his eccentricities and flam- 
boyant tastes had prevented 
his being taken seriously by 
Japan’s right wing,- despite 
his calls for a return to ’tra- 
ditional values” in a modern 


Japan he despised. However 
his ritualistic, and tradition- 
al, ending turned him into an 
ultra-nationalists 1 hero and 
made him famous abroad. 

* Mishima’s widow Yoko has 
expressed objections to the 
screenplay, which she has 
read, although she has not 
seen the film. She particular- 
ly disliked references to 
Mishima’s bi-sexuality. 

Objections from extremists 
seem to focus on what they 
believe is the sensational 
treatment, and the fact that 
foreigners should have any- 
thing to do with a film about 
their posthumously canon- 
ised hero. 

_ Japan’s right-wing extrem- 
ists may be tiny in number, 
but they can be veiy danger- 
ous. In the jpast they have 
vandalised cinemas showing 
films they disliked and more 
seriously, they regard assas- 
sination as a fitting response, 
to a defiler of the emperor or 
Yaznato, the old poetic name 
for Japan. 

However, Tom Luddy. one 
of the co-producers, believes 
that sufficient security could 


be provided. “If the Ku Klux 
Elan demanded suppression 
of an American festival’s film 
about .blacks, the organisers 
would call the police, but it is 
basically a point of principle 
to resist intimidation. A 
major artistic film should not 
be censored by the right 
wing.” 

Those who know Japan 
would rate the KKK, compari- 
son too tame for the ultra-na- 
tionalist fanatics of Yamato, 
but the irony for the produc- 
ers is that the film is sympa- 
thetic towards Mishima. Mr 
Schrader calls it “almost a 
hagiographic portrait” 


The novelist at one time a 
candidate for the Nobel prize 
for literature, is a difficult 
figure for Westerners to 
understand. In spite of his 
quasi-mystical belief in the 
old values, he was hardly an 
ascetic. He indulged in mod- 
ern, and western, pleasures. 
He drank wine and brandy 
and owned a big motorcycle 
and an American car. In the 
patio of his house he placed a 
-series of fake' Italian classi- 
cal statues. 


A weakling as a child, Mi- 
shima developed his muscles 
through body building, and 
liked to pose for photographs 
naked or almost nude. He act- 
ed as well as wrote, and in 
one film portrayed the act of 
seppuku. Both his writing 
and his life — and death — 
displayed sado-erotic 
tendencies. 

The film takes the view, 
shared by other Mishima crit- 
ics. that he was not so much 
political but an artist who 
confused bis romantically 
traditional ideas with his 
own life, dramatising it as a 
work of art in a way which 
could be traced in his last 
books. He fitted into the 
burnbu yodo samurai ethic in 
which pen and sword are a 
dichotomy. 

Sterner critics believe that, 
however deluded, Mishima 
was serious about his 


politics. They recall that the 
Darra< " 


zcks speech was at the 
Eastern Military Headquar- 
ters, urging an uprising. 
Mishima would, have felt at 
home among the fascists who 
took over pre-war Japan, 
these critics say. 


-CINEMA is no longer a 
medium for prose,” declares 
Mamoun Hassan, stretching 
ttut on the sofa in the vast, 
overblown lounge of Liver- 
pool's Adelphi Hotel. “Prose 
we sec at home. Cinema has 
to be a medium for poetry.’ 

The muse that has brought 
the former head of the 
government-axed National 
Film Finance Corporation to 
the embattled north-west of 
England is a feature film, his 
first as producer. Appropri- 
ately called No Surrender, 
it’s an ambitious, abrasive, 
painful comedy , written^ 


W. Stephen Gilbert joins an old 
troupers’ night ont on the set 
of Alan Bleasdale’s new film 


Alan Bleasdale. the Liverpool 


playwright whose 1982 series 
The Boys Fi 


. mv mv. From The Black 
Stuff rewrote the agenda for . 
television drama. 

"That was an extra- 
ordinary. imaginative senes, 


Having a 
ball on 
the Mersey 


a comedy about unemploy- 

— -idm — 


Alan Bleasdale: celebration qf ten years in the 
business — picture by Bon McPhee 


ment that had deep sadness 
and anger” continues Hassan- 
“Rut the subject was straight- 
dhwd. The basis of this 



Peter Smith is best known 
for directing the television 
series Bread Or Blood and 
The Price, neither project a 
bundle of laughs. Mamoun 
Hassan,- though, recalls 
Smith’s BFI-sp on sored 
feature A Private Enterprise, 
“and the firing 1 remember 
most abont it is the comedy. 
Now Alan’s Script isn't fanny 
ha-ha, it’s funny in a sort of 
manic, almost metaphysical 
way. And 1 knew Peter would 
try to find the truth of each 
scene. I thought if he cap- 
tured that truth it would then 
be fanny." 

Bleasdale, pressed to touch 
the heart of what he’s tried to 


do, says, “This was the next 
thing I w 


thing I wrote after Boys from 
the Black Stuff The last 25 


film is more abstract It’s veiy 

- — ■ 


fanny. very ebullient,. tnmu 
iuous. exu 


twin, ~xu£«rant but the sul£ 
text is something beyond 
social conditions.” 

Twenty-four miles away, on 
a converted badminton court 
outside Warrington, director 
Peter Smith is almost finish- 
ing his eight-week shoot. 
Low*kcy and genial, he 
doesn’t look like a man who s 
spent the hist few weeks, 
including several all-nights', 
framing shots that include as 
many as 300 extras. 

The location has been bril- 
liantly transformed by 
designer Andrew Mollo into 
the Charleston Club U|- 
.'Iproeors answer toBlack- 

noors reply to Las Tew « 
Bleasdale's wry des cripti on. 
For plot reasons too 


Smith and Hassan must be 
very, very, keen on the script 
even to . contemplate such an 
undertaking. 

“Three or four ideas have 
come together for this film,” 
Bleasdale explains, ■'One of 
them is the ' ancient rivalry 
between Protestants ana 
Catholics which erupted in 
Liverpool when my Maun and 
Dad were growing up in the 


often because she’s a lovely 
woman. There’d be a few of 


the old people slouching fry 
the fire drinking gin into the 


night bat there were many, 
many more who were bormc- 


and the situations. When a 
group of elderly people in 
fancy dress trot up to a hefty 
bouncer in the doorway of a 


ing with vigour and life and 
being tike children, 

. dirty jokes in a most shocked 


seedy dub. I'm playing it as 
tnd; 


. as economical as 


manner. 


rui Niv* * ^ ~ t — . - - « 

to rehearse, a tnpleboo 

has occurred on n 


Eve. Some of the customers 
are in fency dress, some are 
infirm, some are 
some Protestants, m®*?. 
them are mutinous and all ®* 
elderly. You figure 


Dad were growing up in the 
1020s. I wondered what had 
happened to those people 
who. when they were 15 or 16^ 
tried to break each other's 
heads (men. I wondered’ what 
would happen if the two 
kings of the castles from the 
Thirties, who were renowned 
street fighters, met in. their 
60s, still loathing and despis- 
ing each other's hetiefe,”.. - 

Something that sparked 
Bleasdale's im agination- was 
a visit to a dub on pension- 
ers’ night "You dofergetthe 
energy and passion- and ex- 
dtement oldpeaple -are still 
capable of They were danc- 
ing the night away, having a 
ball." He. was reminded of . 
the days when his mother-in- 
law ran’ a council old ’ 
people's home. *Td go these 


Peopling the shoot are 
dozens of veterans from 
variety and the cliib circuit 

Other showbiz stalwarts 
play the group referred to as 
“the infirm,” earning a round 
of applause on the set for 
their entrance and gleeful 
that so many of the crew 
thought they were really 
mentally- ill. As well as the 
hundreds of extras, -the £2 
jnlllioB-plits budget is eked 
out across 67 speaking parts. 


it anc 
to” 

Bleasdale concurs. One of 
earliest television plays 
cast partly with what he 
calls “natural Liverpool ac- 
tors” and partly with “im- 


ports who took one look at it 
and played It as Carey On Up 
The Scousers. I soon, learned 
that you can’t teach that 
drollness. Bernard hhi has 

S ot it instinctively, even 
lough he’s from Manches- 
ter.” Hill, made famous play- 
ing Yosser in Boys From The 
Black Stuff is the aforemen- 
tioned “hefty bouncer” in No 
Surrender. 


minutes of that series, tbat 
kind of madness in the pub 
where everyone’s going out of 
their tree and off their cake 
and saying goodnight Vienna, 
that was where 1 wanted to 
start from with this. 

“On April Fool’s Day, I 
celebrated ten years in the 
business. And without being 
conscious of it, everything 
I’ve done in those ten years, 
everything I’ve learned abont 
my craft and know about the 
people I’ve lived with has 
gone into this film.” 


Peter Smith makes no 
-secret of the need to direct 
- material as explosive as this 
in a very disciplined way. 
“Alan calls it a deadpan 


farce,” he explains. “What I 
ike it. realistic. The 


do is to make 
comedy that is there each 
night in the rushes is nothing 
to do with me. It's in the lines 


ROBE RT FRANK, J ACK KERQ UAC, j 
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Best films 

Carmen (Lumiere); Francesco 
Rosi’s high, wide and band- 
some version of the Bizet, 
with Julia Migenes Johnson a 
superb Carmen. 

The Cottan Club (Odeon, 
Leicester Square): Entertain- 
ing re-run of The Godfather 

{ >lus musical wings. Coppola's 
a test epic has huge budget, 
but small pretensions. 

The Future Of Emily (Screen 
at the Electric): Helma 
Sanders-Brahm’s first French 
production starring Brigitte 
Fossey as film star and guilty 
mother. 

Falling In Love (Empire, 
Screen on the Green); Streep 
and De Niro as Brief 
Encounterish New York lov- 
ers. Excellent performances, 
but nothing spectacular. 

The Tunes Of Harvey Milk 
(Everyman, Hampstead): 
Unmissable story of San 
Francisco's amazing gay 
councillor, his murder and 
the aftermath. 


Bgy Boy (Odeon, Kensington 
c Nice Daniel Petrie film 


etc): 

about youngster growing up 
in Nova Scotia, trying not to 
be a priest With Lrv Ullmaxm 
as mum, Kiefer Sutherland, 
Donald’s son, as the boy. 

Best on TV 

Loose Connections (Tonight 
C4, 9 30): Latterday European 
road movie made in-1984 by 
Richard Eyre with feminist 
Lindsay Duncan and chauvin- 
ist Stephen Rea -en route, 
together to Munich. 

The Great Rock ‘n’ Roll Swin- 
dle (Friday, C4, 11 30): A safe 
hoar for Julien Temple’s 1979 


rig-roarer about the rise and 


of the Sex Pistols. 
Belweiser (Friday, BBC-2, 
11 0): Cinema version of 
Fassbinder’s two-part TV 
drama about Weimer 
Republic station-master with 
unfaithfal wife. Made in 1976, 
and powerful stuff 

Qf Red Gap (Satur- 
day, C4, 1 55): Vintage Leo 
McCarey comedy, made in 
1935 with Charles Laughton 
as British butler in American 
West 

Judge Priest (Saturday, C4, 
3 40): 1934 John Ford, with 
Will Rogers and veiy folksy. 
His Girl Friday (Sunday, C4, 
10 15): Clas.sic Hawks 
comedy, based on The Front 
Page, and made in 1940 with 

Cary Grant. Rosalind Russell. 
Touch Of Evil (Sunday, BBC- 
‘ 8 30): 1958 Orson Welles 
masterpiece, still looking, 
uite extraordinary for its 
ay, or ours. 

Hammett (Tuesday, BBC-2, 


9 0): Wim Wenders’ 1982 trib- 
ute to Dashiell Hammett, 
made for Coppola but not for 
me. 


Special interest 


British Film Year, which* 
many are cynical about but 
which is frying veiy hard to 
bring the mdusby together. 


might profitably step in to ad- 
judica 


indicate on a row brewing 
between London's indepen- 
dent repertory cinemas like 
the Ritzy, Brixton, and the 
Rio, Dalston, and some Well- 
known distributors. It is 
abont the programming of 
comparatively new releases, 
like Dance With a’ Stranger, 
on doable bills or with sup- 
porting programmes. 

The distributors are trying 


to stop this practice, in spite 
' that 


of the fact that they still get 
their fall percentage of tak- 
ings. as when the main film is 
playing alone The indepen- 
dent reps, which achieve 
much increased attendances 
with double bills, are upset 
by what they call “inflexible 
decisions” not based on much 


knowledge of their opera- 
nu 


tions- Perhaps a modus viven- 
di should be worked out. and 
quickly. Flexibility in pro- 
gramming is a fairly sound 
rule. 

Outside London, where we 
hope this does not happen, 
Edinburgh Filmhouse shows 
the much-neglected Once 
Upon a Time in America from 
Sunday for a week, with 


Blood Simple, not ne: 
in the main theatre ti 


then. 

Wetherby shows at the Arts 
Cinema, Cambridge, till Sat- 
urday and is then replaced by 
Rosi's Carmen and Vincent 
Ward’s Vigil from New Zea- 
land. On Saturday, there is a 
special performance of Ick-. 
awa's Fires on the Plain. 
The Rendezvous Cinema at 
The Hornpipe Centre, Ports- 
mouth, shows Bob Swaim's 


popular La Balance tonight 
ana ’ 


tomorrow. At present, 
the theatre operates twice a 
week but will extend to six 
days in the latter half of the 
year, owing to much in- 
creased attendances. 


Derek Malcolm 
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The old man 
doesn’t 
understand 

Four-fifths of Mr Reagan's address to 
tiie European Parliament yesterday was 
avowedly- ceremonial, and even in total it 
did not deserve the walkout and the strong 
silence on the benches of the Left The 
purpose of his reception was to recall the 
defeat of fascis m, in that and in the post-' 
war reconstruction and defence of western 
Europe, the help of the United States was 

and has been crucial. When Mr Reagan 
turned to the incipient conflict of today, 
however, a conspicuous hole appeared in 
his eloquence. He has lost interest, if he 
ever had an interest, in arms control as 
commonly understood and seeks only a 
live- and -let-live arrangement with the Soviet 
Union until such time as technology, as 
applied to Star Wars, provides a new fix 
for tiie world’s safety. He endorsed the 
expansion of the British and French nu- 
clear systems as though these things do not 
matter any more, and illustrated his fatigue 
with the subject of arms reduction by a 
reference to the new Soviet SS-24 missiles — 

•* (dearly designed to strike first ”■ — which 
have tiie potential “ to avoid detection, 
monitoring, or arms control verification.'' 

These weapons appear to correspond to the 
American MX missile, bat which is the 
chicken and which the egg is not likely to 
be agreed at Geneva. 

. The four ideas he put to the Russians 
have either been publicly aired before or 
offered through diplomatic channels. None 
of them is worthless, and together they , are 
designed to approach a. system of crisis 
management. For reasons which remain 
opaque to the average western observer but 
are presumably held important in Moscow, 
the Warsaw Pact wants to start this stage 
of confidence-building proceedings by a dec- 
laration on the non-use of force. Although 
this must seem both innocuous and super- 
fluous, since we have all signed it at least 
twice already in the UN Charter and the 
Helsinki Final Act, the instinct should be to 
let them have it if it makes them 1 any 
happier. Mr . Reagan has offered it only in 
exchange for specific, checks.- on; the ground 
proposed by Nato. Russian generals are 
■— B— M 
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certainly less willing than western ones to 
exchange information and invite teams of 
expert and binoculared foreigners to watch 
their manoeuvres. Perhaps they feel in 
their bones that e'est magnzfique mais ce 
n’est pas la guerre. Therefore, Mr Reagan 
reasons, they need some incentive. Nothing 
would be lost by giving the incentive first 
and seeing what happens. 

But the Russian generals are a force to 
be reckoned with, and since it is the first 
article of Russian military philosophy that 
you don’t depend on the actions of the 
other side for your security the momentum 
behind arms control may be no stronger on 
the Soviet side than it now is in the United 
States. That is why Mr Reagan has cast 
around for some means erf breaking the 
deadlock or ending the spiral That the 
chosen method is liable to make relations 
more difficult, not less, and to eat away 

resources and ingenuity which could be 
much better applied, is everyone's profound 
misfortune. The old man believes he is 
doing something for peace, and that’s the 
tragedy of it aH ^ ^ ^ 

Beyond the 
borderline 

Given that only 21 of the 385 Conserva- 
tives in the Commons sit for Scottish con- 
stituencies, it is at first sight odd that so 
much Westminster attention is focussed this 
week on the Scottish Tory conference at 
Perth. The political impact of the Govern- 
ment’s troubles on southern England 
(where the Tories hold 66 out of 68 seats) 
or central and eastern England (62 Tories 
out of 65 seats) is far more significant in 
Central Office or Cabinet calculations. So 
why, save in terms of Scottish sensibilities, 
are political eyes so fixed on Perth ? Partly, 
it is. because the carousel of party confer- 
ences dictates that Scottish Tories shall 
have their own annual gathering, something 
which East Anglian Tories, for example, are 
denied. Partly, it is because a much-fancied 
candidate for promotion in Mrs Thatcher’s 
autumn reshuffle, the Scottish Secretary. - 
George Younger, faces his toughest test in 
the six years he has held the job. But 
mostly it is because that test, over the local 
rating system, is of much wider interest to 
all Conservative MPs. Rates reform is the 
issue which the Tory Party, and in particu- 
lar its leader, cannot let alone. It is an 
issue . which, as . the Scottish Tories are 


painfully aware, the Government has foiled 
to solve to its supp or ters' satisfaction. Apud 
the political costs of that failure, even in 
Labour dominated Scotland, are b lind in gly 
apparent to an Tory MPs, not just to those 
freon north of the Tweed. ^ 

Luckily for the Conservatives, there 
were no local elections in Scotland this 
year. But local by-elections have for some 
months been hinting at an erosion of Tory 
s up p o r t which is emphatically confirmed in ■ 
a series of Mori polls published this week 
in The Scotsman. The polls show Conserva- 
tive support trailing at 22 per cent, com- 
pared with Labour 47 pa- cent, the SDP- 
Llberal Alliance 18. and the Scottish 
Nationalists 1& On these figures, most of 
the Scottish Tory MPs (including Mr Youn- 
ger himse lf in Ayr) would be defeated at a 
general election. Forecasts of a Tory wipe- 
out in Scotland are part of the stock-in- 
trade of mid-term political speculation, how- 
ever. The Tories touched as low as 17 per 
cent in a November 1981. poll and recov- 
ered to take 28 per cent of the Scottish 
vote in May 1963. So it would be foolish to 
pronounce a premature obituary. Yet the 
Mori polls have a sombre underlying mes- 
sage for Mr Younger and the Cabinet On 
the key issue of unemployment only 14 per 
cent of Tory s u pporters flunk the Govern- 
ment is doing a good job. Three quarters of 
all Scots think it is handling local govern- 
ment finance badly, and only 13 per cent 
think that the nates system is fair and 
should remain unchanged. So, with rates 
reform still high on the Government 
agenda, these findings have a message 
across the whole nation, not just Scotland. 

Mr Younger has fought Scotland’s cor- 
ner in Cabinet for six years with consider- 
able skin, as even his opponents would 
acknowledge.. The Ravenscr aig steelworks, 
the Scott Lifhgow shipyard, and Prestwick 
airport have all survived when, if they 
were in En gland, they would probably have 
been axed. And even in the rates row, Mr 
Younger has managed to winkle £38.6 mil- 
lion worth of relief from the Treasury for 
Scotland’s domestic ratepayers. But whether 
he will bring s imilar or sufficient halm on 
commercial rate ' relief to Perth today- is 
another matter. Mr Younger's political luck, 
which is' already under pressure from the 
Scottish teachers’ dispute, could be running 
out And that is precisely why the Scottish 
Secretary is leading the pressure on Mrs 


Thatcher to folfo w her own girt instincts. on 
rates reform rationally, by teoparfing foe 
Cabinet discusshttt car alfi^na^ye 'funding, 
proposals. Inducting a ’ pos&bfe residential . 
poll -tax. Even tfcoe, however, foe timetable 
for change is beccmting. de^ara^ -tight. 
With social security^ dumges 'emd gas' pri- 
vatisation already booked in fee-prime time 
slots for parliamentary /passage to 1385^, 
rates reform, even if it can., tee., agreed 
among m i ni st e rs, might foil -off te end of 
the pier . if a general election la called fit 
the 1386-7 session. And the -message from 
the Mori polls . is that two years may hot 
be sufficient hi which-: to teto 'the voters - 
hearts and minds on rates anyway. :Nrati of 
the alternatives to the present system cam- - 
mantis dear public support^ they And. So 
Mr Younger could find himself inextricably 
wedged between two stools: frosti a ttorn . at 
the ihilure to refonn and anger, at the size ; 
of the existing rates demands. . 

Ruling out 
diversity 

- Set aside the media hype. - Make no 
obeisance before the shrine of the cult of 
personality. The collective leadership of the 
National Union of Mtaeworkers. has con- 
structed its visum of the next, few -years, 
and a somewhat depressing scenario it is. 
In that scenario, the '.harsh- and unyielding 
attitudes adopted by tee Coal Board since 
the collapse of the strike have not been 
short-sighted gloating of a vindictive man- 
agement It is all part of acartftdly orches- 
trated plan. On this interpretation the ob- 
ject of the Board and tee Government is' to 
fragment and . regtonafise the once-national. 
industry to produce a series - of profit (and 
loss) centres. At which point the industry 
will be ready for partial privatisation. The 
profitable. pits -and . the profitable. areas (tike. 
Notts) tfE be .flogged afL. The “ uneco- 
nomic” pits will either be starved of in- 
vestment and run down or unilaterally shut 
down. If is imperative, to this strategy,, so 
the interpretation, of file .NUM leadership 
runs, that theBoard, having first weakened : 
the union, should now. marginalise and 
finally fracture it To that end, Mr Tan: 
MacGregor and his new team of hard men 
will exploit ruthlessly the divisions within 
file uniquely federal union - which , were 
revealed so dramatically during the strike. - 

- In context the collective leadership af 
tee NUM takes the view that; the:, flrst : 


tee unity of fgi 


imperative rsr to reba 
union. And fiial tii, t«nu makes it all 
more dS&afe to' wpfstehd the,.«tetemba-^ 
flon with ' which the leadership is pushing , 
the rote -Changes circulated to ftto-memherv, 
ship to : r*ceto^ For- those rule - 
changes would, aver : time, waiter the whole 
charar^ ^ tee .NUhL They are about 
shitting the hatence of pcnrer f feten a fed- '• 
era! structure to; a national union. They' are i . 
about strengthening the powers <X tee pres-. 
idsicy at tee ffltpeii&& of the regional: lead- 
ership. Thajf are . about aflowtog tee : 
national executive committee to- indemnify , 
local officiate who break the tow to. order.: 
to impw * ttoMrtfl of the central leadwship 
upon officials elected to represent , the Inter* ^ 
ests irf ureas memberships. They m about” . 
natiooal" authority felting -toest conuafttees 1 ., 
to caB strikes agatost ttre wte thrir area:: 



- Eyefe so those ride changes do not of- 
theUxselves neCesaarfly njean tee establish-' 
meat of a tightly-knit, politically motivated 
\ .ixoton^r^daKteg the federal structure which , 
has, siirviVed, bloody tod. unbowed, the most 
important strike ; since 1926. lb a neutral 
context it would be possible to defend every 
one of the changes -—, as the NUM general*^ 
secretary, Mr Peter Heathfield. h^a done to 
Ms drcular to toeurtion’s regfons^ But the 
- context is for from neutral and Messrs 
Heatefield and Sparglfl. should ^ surely recog- 
nise : as muck That is- why the traditionally 
: militant South Wales miners are: ; as upset 
as the “ working miners ” of Notts or: 
Derbyshire.- 7 ,- : ' T v' . :: : 

‘ .It wasteft to the Nottinghamshire areaj 
to seek, legal advied m the: changes and teh? 

•; is that summaftoo Which makes, tee . iaosfcj 
. disturbing reacting. “The recent fifoputo 
evitabfp foomstezgfi to the fooughtoaCaft* 
membersoffoe union andtheir reaction to-? 
it is likely to affeet their reaetinn to the* 
rule change8.”0f coorse —' and aH credit^ 
"to Mr Heathfidd, fib: betog Add enough ^ 
point if out “ it wifl .be years before tb®:» 
centre is strong enough to impol ite will- 
upan the areas ^.. whatever .the rillejsj 
■ changes, . In' which case one is forced back j 
upon tee fitodammteL argument. Given the i 
(fiverseiflwfll . these -largely:^ symbti&c roievj 
changes are engendering, why not shely^Y 
them to the interests of. the unity' whmM 
the. collective JeajfcrriMp of tee NUM dainra 
isimperative to -the survival :trf anati<uudjj 
industry ? !" 7 -3 
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Lost to the 
translation! 

Sir, — Antony Easthope in 
offering to raise “an impor- 
tant issue of principle' as 
weH as one of fact” (Letters, 
May 2) revealingiy creates 
an historical fiction to serve 
a polemical purpose. 

To put the record a little 
straighter, the theme of the 
conference at Stratford-upon- 
Avon in 1984 was “Shake- 
speare and History", and its 
main programme included 
papers from Alan Sinfieid 
(joint editor of Political 
Shakespeare) and Richard 
•Mar Ians tras of Paris VII ( a 
more radical creator of fresh 
contexts of Shakespearean 
study). The ancillary pro- 
gramme was arranged in res- 
ponse to a request for 
special 1 at e-afternoon semi- 
nars. and several of its 
speakers had contributed 
papers to the conference on 
other occasions. They in- 
cluded Robert Weimann. the 
leading East German Shake- 
spearean scholar. 

Whatever misgivings the 
committee may have had 
about introducing ancillary 
meetings may well be 
strengthened by the readi- 
ness of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and Mr Easthope to mis- 
represent them. The nest 
conference ( in 1988) will he 
focused on “ Current Ap- 
proaches to Shakespeare"; 
and convictions, some of 
them as unsettling as Shake- 
speare's, will continue to be 
energetically expressed. 

As Marianstros reminded 
us. ■“ tradition" and “ trea- 
son" are from the same 
root.— Yours faithfully. 

(Prof) Philip Brockhank. 

The Shakespeare Institute. 
University of Birmingham. 
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How Labour could make the poor just a teeny bit richer 


Sir,— This morning the 
Cabinet is considering fur- 
ther steps to reduce rights to 
.pensions and other state 
benefits. 

Like most commentators, 
Mr Ian Aitken (May 6) duti- 
fully recites the Govern- 
ment's case, but totally fails 
to present even in barest 
outline the powerful case for 
an alternative strategy. He 
states that the principle of, 
universality may have to be 
abandoned, even under La- 
bour. and that new versions 
of means-testing may be in- 
evitable. Yet the evidence 
for the exact opposite is 
compelling. 

The market has always 
failed to provide decent pen- 
sions. sickness insurance and 
other forms of social secu- 
rity. just as it has failed to 
provide adequate standards 
and coverage of health care, 
education, and other social 
services. Private social secu- 
rity is inequitable and 
thoroughly inefficient Pen- 
sions decline in value during 
payment ; widows are treated 
badly ; contributors have 
rights unreasonably with- 
drawn if they change jobs: 
and administrative overheads 
are several times as high as 
the equivalent cost of 
National Insurance. 

The Government actuaries’ 
statistics provide eloquent 
testimony for these state- 
ments. Administrative waste, 
poor entitlement, risk of pov- 
erty — and not only unde- 
served benefits gained by a 
minority — are long-estab- 
lished features of the private 
sector, as Beveridge argued 
40 vears ago. 

Britain spends far less on 
cash benefits and far more 
in tax allowances than in 


countries at a comparable 
stage of economic develop- 
ment. The -great majority of 
European countries spend 
considerably more on social 
security, some of than — 
like West Germany — hav- 
ing substantial eamings- 
related pension schemes 
.which provide higher in- 
comes for their elderly -popu- 
lation and are at least in 
tune with the heed for Job 
mobility in a productive 
economy. The cost of our tax 
allowances was £59 billion In 
1983-84 and of social security 
£36 billion. 

In the mid-1970s the Gov- 
ernment was wise enough to 
shift a little of the former to 
the latter through the with- 
drawal of child tax allow- 
ances and substitution of 
child benefit This simulta- 
neously eased the poverty of 
families and the inequality 
between earners with and 
without dependent children. 

Michael Meacher, Opposi- 
tion Social Services spokes- 
man, advocates this strategy 
because it makes mare effi- 
cient use of existing 
resources without adding to 
tax Tates. One example is the 
withdrawal of the married 
man's tax allowance and the 
substitution of tax benefits 
for women and children and 
disabled people ; another is 
the reduction of tax relief on 
mortgage interest so that 
young home-buyers and fam- 


ilies with dependants may 
get more support for their- 
■ housing costs. This is effi- 
cient redistribution on the 
basis of universality. * ^ 

The rich have been getting 
richer and the poor poorer 
since 1979, as official statis- 
tics on the distribution of 
earnings, social . security 
benefits, employment, fringe 
benefits, payment of tax' and 
disposable income all testify. 
In 1983. according to eco- 
nomic trends, the poorest 10 
per cent received £6 billion 
and the richest 10 per cent 
£50 billion in income after 
tax. 

It takes only simple 
arithmetic to conclude that 
the resources of the rich 
could be squeezed to double 
the income of the poor with- 
out-plunging them into pen- 
ury. If the Labour Party 
dared to adopt such a mildly 
reformist strategy with a 
positive programme for jobs 
and the economy, it could 
make the welfare state less 
of a sham that it is. — 

(Prof) Peter Townsend. 

40 Berkeley Square, 

Bristol. 

Sir, — Ian Aitken offers us 
(May 6) yet another over- 
simplistic diagnosis, of the 
problems of the welfare 
state. 

What i, this Beveridge leg- 
acy he urges us to abandon? 
Unive realistic benefits have 


never been available for the 
support of most single-parent 
families. They are. no longer 

me aning ful el eme nts . in. the 

support of the unemployed 
or the short-term sick. The 
only two remaining impor- 
tant universalistic benefits 
are . child . benefits < and 
pensions. 

The kind of reverse in- 
come tax that Ian Aitken ad- 
vocates would need to have 
within it a provision to take 
into account the costs of 
children. The form that 
would be likely to take 
would be not so very differ- 
ent from our existing 
scheme: the guarantee of a 
sum of money for each fam- 
ily before income tax starts' 
to bite. 

But perhaps it is the exist- 
ing pension provisions which 
Mr Aitken regards as too 
generous. The arguments 
about the future develop- 
'ment of our pension scheme 
are, of course, complex. But 
Mr Aitken's argument ap- 
pears to relate to the 
present If so, he is taking a 
stance which even the most 
right-wing Conservative poli- 
tician is reluctant to take. 

The bureaucratically com- 
plex parts of our welfare 
state are the means-tested 
benefit ys terns, not the uni- 
versaiistic systems. Reverse 
income tax proposals which 
purport to deal with the 
problems of universalism 


generally reveal, on close 
scrutiny, 1 that their 
adaption to the real world 
involves considerable admin- 
istrative complexify.'' 

Ian Aitken's ill-controlled 
shower analogy is appealing. 
Would that the problems of 
the welfare state were, how- 
ever, so simple.—- Yours 

faithfuHy,. i 

Michael SOIL ' 

School for Advanced Urban 
Studies, 

University of Bristol. 

Sir, — Ian Aitken’s assess- 
ment of Norman Fowler sug- 
gests, a possible taxonomy of 
spending ministers in their 
relations with the Chancellor. 

First, we have those minis- 
ters who propose cuts in 
their own budgets and are 
rewarded with bigger bud- 
gets '-(eg Mr Heseltane: De- 
fence). Second, we have 
those who protest loudly 
against big cuts and are 
rewarded . with. slightly 
smaller ones (Fowler: Social 
Services). Finally, we have 
those who only manage a 
whimper and endure the big- 
gest cuts of all (Jenkin: 
Housin). — Ycrurs, 

John Ferry. 

8 Alexandra Road, 

Leicester. 

Sir, — Your report (May 
3) that the ' Government 
plans to shorten the period 
for consultation oyer -its pro- 


posals to alter the -social se- 
curity system — and that it 
may even dispense with con- 
. sultation altogether on some 
of. them — makes a mockery 
of the "public debate” that 
it claimed to want about the 
future of the welfare state. 

It is no excuse to say that 
• the public “need not be con?. 
..suited twice” because it was 
invited last year to give evi- ' 
dence to the social security 
reviews. As many groups 
who gave evidence pointed 
out at that time, the dead- 
line' for submissions was 
very tight, and the original , 
consultation documents were 
vague in the extreme. 

It has since become appar- 
ent that the Government is 
considering changes to bene- 
fits — . such as .unemploy- 
ment benefit — not even 
listed as being.' under scru- 
tiny in the reviews. 

It is also evident, from 
your reports of disagree- 
ments within the Cabinet it- 
self over the suggested 
changes, that the Govern- 
ments proposals are' contro- 
versial, to say the least. Per- 
haps this is why the 
Government wants to rush 
through decisions before the 
full Implications can sink in, 
rather than allowing a period 
for informed - debate and 
proper public consultation ? 
Fran Bennett. 

Child Poverty Action Group, 
London WC2. 
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Cement it! The flies in. the prime minis terial ointment Dear doctor 


Faint hopes of Punjabi peace 


Sir. — You report (April 
30) that Sikh leaders of the 
-\fc3li Dal Party have refused 
to resume any talks with the 
Indian government about a 
settlement of the Punjab cri- 
sis until the Prime Minister, 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, accepts 
iliree new demands. These 
demands include the scrap- 
ping of the special courts set 
up in 19S3 to provide speedy, 
justice to those accused of 
specific crimes, compensation 
for riot victims, and 
reinstatement of aray 
desertters. 

The central government 
lias of course already ac- 
cepted unilaterally three of 
the seven pre-conditions laid 
down previously by the Akali 
leaders. These include the 
setting up of a judicial in- 
quiry into the Delhi riots 
following Indira Gandhi's 
assassination, the lifting of 
the ban on the All India 
Sikh Students Federation 


and tlic release of all Sikh' 
detainees against whom no 
criminal charges had been 
levelled. 

Taken together, the whole 
package is something that 
demanded positive reciproc- 
ity from the Akali leaders. 
But, os a Sikh, 2 am rather 
concerned that tbe Akali 
party appears to be in no 
mood to reciprocate the ges- 
ture beyond the postpone- 
ment of the agitation that 
had planned for Baisakhi 
Day (April 13). 

Unless the leadership of 
the Akali Party adopts a 
more conciliatory and mag- 
nanimous posture and 
resume negotiations in the 
spirit of compromise, any 
hope of a settlement of - Pun- 
jab crisis would remain a 
remote possibility. — Yours 
faithfully, 

Randhir $. Bains, 

34 Shere Road, 

Gants Hill. Essex. 


Low-tech among the deciders 


Sir,— The defence white 
paper illustrates how the 
technology used In govern- 
ment decision-making contin- 
ues to lag behind the techno- ' 
logical options facing the 
Government. It is ironical 
that policy-makers do not use 
available decision advice 
technology like the budget 
priority system to moke diffi- 
cult choices between compet- 
ing bi-tech priorities in 
the armed services and to 
handle financial cutbacks 
rationally, . 


This is particularly perti- 
nent in view of findings 
from our recent research 
which indicates that policy - 
makers' decisions on the allo- 
cations of scarce resources 
tend to contradict their ex- 
pressed priorities and poli- 
cies unless systematically 
checked for reliability and 
consistency. — . Yours 

sincerely, 

J. Aigie. 

Institute of Organisation 
and Social St udies 
Brunei University. 


Sir. — Your leader-writer is 
right to draw attention to 
the Alliance's need to define 
its identity and the relation- 
ship of the two parties 
within it in a way the voters 
can understand and support 

It was very clear on the 
.doorstep during the shire 
elections that there is a new 
and urgent need to show a 
positive way forward for the 
Alliance. Without it, party 
chauvinists In both parties 
will win and by the same 
token our Tory or Labour 
opponents will win at the 
next election. If so. the long 
years of Liberal struggle and 
the high hopes of the SDP 
launch alike will have been 
wasted. 

I should like SDP and Lib- 
eral members to consider : 

That it be accepted pub- 
licly that the Alliance is for 
keeps 'a permanent third 
force not two parties waiting 
'for the moment to upstage" 
each other ; 

That it be agreed that Al- 
liance MPs elected at the 
next election will be a 
united parliamentary force, 
sharing tbe same loyalty, the 
same priorities, the same 
leadership, and elected on 
the same policies ; 

That the leaders of the 
two parties make it. plain 
that the question of the 
eventual union of the Alli- 
ance is a decision for their 
members not for themselves, 
which will be put within a 
year after tbe next election. 

Without the assurance of 
member participation in the. 
biggest decision, the Alliance 
will continue to exist only at 
the whim of Its leaders, not 
as the expression of the will 
and determination of a mass 
movement to change British 
politics.— Yours sincerely. 
Richard Holme. 

88 St George's Road, . 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


Sir, — Two nights ago 
(May 4) I heard it with my 
own ears and saw it with my 
own eyes : Mrs Thatcher teld 
an Interviewer that Britain’s 
unemployed' should follow 
the example of those in the 
US and take jobs in other 
lines of work at lower wages, 
or start up -businesses of , 
their own — and the conn- . 
try’s economic troubles 
would be over. ■ - : 

Leaving aside a few obvi- 
ous flaws in this, reasoning, 
such as that things in the 
United States are not all 
that rosy ;, that, unemployed 

G eo pie here are the least 
kely to be able to start a. 
successful business ; the 
frightening rate of small 
businesses failures under the 
Thatcher regiine ; that low 
pay. is a : perennial problem? 
in Britain, so you can’t get, 
much- lower without .stare-' 
ing; the waste of highly and . 
expensively trained "special- 
ists who have to take jobs 
formulating the British an- .. 
swer to Coca Cola, or loading 

A COUNTRY DIARY 



trucks with orates of bottles 
of this .hypothetical drink — 
aside from these small de- 
tails, does Mrs Thatcher 
really think that the coun- 
try’s^ economic • difficulties 
can -be. solved by setting up" 
small .businesses to take in .' 
each other's washing? 

; In? spite of her. admiration. ’ 
for the way Mr Reagan says 
he has revived the American 
' economy, his actual solution 
has been Keynesian deficit fl- ' 
nancing on an unprecedented 



NORFOLK: This county is 
-not 'noted for its wealth of 
primroses;- a- 'situation ac- 
counted for by its low rain- 
fall. In the western regions 
of Britain, - bathed in ' 
moisture-laden airs from the •. 
Atlantic, they duster every- 
where along road verges, in 
pastures, and ferny woods. 
Here one finds them chiefly 
in boulder-clay country, tuft- 
ing the sides oi; field drains 
and sharing ground space 
with aneniOGes and bluebells, 
in relics of old forest here . 
and there. Some of their fin- 
est displays are to be seen on 
the slopes of railway cut- 
tings, which enjoy a constant 
seepage of moisture from the 
adjacent land. Summer 
droughts have a fatal effect 


on ' these shallow-rooted 
-'Plants, greatly reducing toe 
chances of survival for their 
seedlings. This spring, how- 
• ever, I have' found clear evi- . 
dence that to many of their 
colonies there has been, what 
can only be called a -popula- 
tion explosion, especially in 
woodlands, as is - shown by 
toe , apperance of numerous 
young plants flowering for 
the first time all round the 
parent dumps. For once the 
pattern of our climate has 
proved exceptionally 

favourable following last 
year’s seed dispersal. Seed- 
lings were able to survive 
and make, good growth in a 
mild autumn, building up 
resources for the production 
of flowers in toe new year. 


.. -scale, Which Mrs' T/ either 
does not Tecognise or pre- 
tends to ’ignore.. 

It would seem that ber 
• true .attitude- towards Brit- 
- ain's unemployed is toe same 
as that expressed by her 
-other' incarnation in< “Any- 
one for Denis,?’- a-, few years 
ago “ Remember r. No mat- 
ter what happens, its "ail 
sew: - fault/’-'- ■ ; - 

J. F. T. Spencer. : 

Goldsmiths' College,- - 
University of London. 


A wet March, ‘ without its 
usual drying winds, -provided 
further encouragement. £ 
hear- that in .the --.clay.- woods 
- of. Suffolk, Essex,: and Cam- 
bridgeshire; oxUps burgeoned 
': in April and friends have 
remarked on some exception- 
ally. fine displays of cowslips 
in- some areas, including the 
racecourse, at Huntingdon. It 
would seem that these have 
responded to climatic encour- 
agement in the same way as 
our primroses. I think it not 
unlikely that many of our 
wild orchids will have shared 
in this benefit, so far as 
seedling -establishment, has' 
been concerned, but this will 
become apparent only some 
years hence when tKev come 
into bloom. . E. A. ELLIS. - .. 




Sir, — As one .of many 
GPs ..who have worked 
closely with Mrs Wendy Sav- 
age, I am appalled at her 
suspension for alleged mal- 
practice from, her work as 
consultant obstetrician and 
gynaecologist at the London 
Hospital, Mile End (Guardian, 
May 4). 

I have the highest regard 
for her clinical standards,' 
diligence, and dedication to 
her work and patients. 

She ■ brings- honesty, hu- 
manity, and vision to her 
work. It is *>1118 humanity 
that leads her to a more 
woman-centred approach to 
obstetrics. I hope for her 
early reinstatement. We are 
already feeling ber loss. She 
is one of a rare breed. - 
Yours sincerely, • 

(Dr) Liz Hodgetts. 

35 St Stephen's -Road, 

London E3. 

Sir, — The National 
Childbirth Trust supports tbe 
call from local GPs in Tower 
Hamlets for the re- 
instatement of Mrs- Wendy 
Savage. - - 

We have not been .able to 
discover why the authorities 
■ suspended her. Her perinatal 
mortality rates are not dif- 
ferent from. the other consul- 
tants in the district The' 
women of that area are be- 
wildered and distressed at 
being deprived of their ob- 
stetrician, the only one to 
have worked outside the hos- 
pital . m local clinics, and 
who 'used her consultant 
skills tb‘ give shared care 
with local GPs. 

The consumers’ view, needs 
to be heard.— Yours 
faithfully, 

(Lady) . Philippa j. 
MlcklethwalL 

The National Childbirth 

Trust, 

London, W2v 
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Miscellany 
at large 

Sir, — Although it might i 
help the British Board o£ 4 
Film Censors to present a ! 
more *' democratic " face in .t 
' these u freedom-loving 
' times by restyling itself as 
the .British Board of Film 
Classification, it Is a shabby 

- and dishonest debasement of 
the English language so to 
do. Unless its members aban- 
don their right to make cuts 
before classification, or to 
withhold classification alto- 
gether, then censors they are 
and censors they remain. 

• One can hardly be sur- 
prised at the general apathy 
about their activities since 
they are at pains to keep 
details from public scrutiny. 

Until they issue monthly - 
press releases in which de - 
tails of their cuts and prohi- , 
bitions are revealed, little 
real debate on their role 
can bran. — Yours sincerely, 

Dave Godin. 

Heeley, Sheffield. 

Sir, — The successful visit 
to the. UK of Mr Gorbachev 
accompanied by his charming 
wife is now followed by pho- 
• tographs of his daughter. 
Irina. Have not some of the 
more paranoid press barons 
missed an opportunity to 
warn of this latest rather . 
subtle Soviet attempt to . 
soften us up ; or is it merely 
that the Russians feel under 
pressure from the Princess 
of Wales 7 
P. M. Quinn. 

Solihull, 

West Midlands. m 

Sir,— I read Dr Grimes's 
letter “Nuisance vAlue of 
private health cheats," (May , 

2) with some dismay. What 
upsets me most is his at- 
tempt to exculpate the of- 
fenders by blaming those 
least able to defend them- 
selves : the hospital adminis- ■ 
trative and nursing staff. 

- It was -always my clear 
' understanding that the '■ ' 
responsibility tor notifying ‘ 
the health authority when a ' 
private patient was being ad- - 
mitted lay fairly and 
squarely with the consultant : 
arranging - the admission. — 

Yours faithfully, ■ 

■(Dr) ILTepper. 

Prestwich, 

.Manchester. 

, Sir, — Groffrey Bindmaa ^ 
(Agenda, April. 29) is right 
to draw attention to the sys- 
tem which seeks to ensure 
high ■ earnings for barristers 
at . the consumer's expense : 
and at a . very substantial.? 
cost to the public purse. I 
ara surprised, however, that - 
Mr Bin dman make s no refer- 
ence to one • of the major 
contributing factors to the • 
high cost of litigation in this 
country : the two-tier system • 
whereby one profession pre- 
pares a case and another - 
presents it 

Even those who favour the ■ 
hamster-solicitor split do not 
argue teat this reduces legal . . 
costs ! Furthermore by allow- J/ 
ing solicitors a right of audi- - • 

ence in the higher courts, 
this would go some way to 
increasing competition which,-.. 

Mr Bindtoan correctly points 
out, would reduce legal costs. - 

— Yours faithfully, 

J.H. Pratt 

.The Law Society 

Young Solicitors Group, 

.London WC2.. . 7 . 
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The problem is not confined to the dust bowls of America . . . down in Somerset substantial quantities of fertile soil an suffering a similar fate.' 


The disappearing planet 

By the end of the century there will be one third less topsoil per person than there is now. American farms have been shedding it at the rate of 
1.7 billion tonnes a year. Malcolm Smith looks at an environmental disaster that is all the worse for being man made — and largely invisible to the untutored eye 


WHEN spring ploughing 
begins in north China* an air 
sampling station at Mauna 
Loa in Hawaii can detect it 
within days, at a distance of 
over 5,000 kilometres. The 
losses of China’s prairie 
soils, blown so far out to sea. 
are a significant but still 
small part of an immense 
global problem. The world's 
soils are being eroded so fast 
that, by the end of the 
century, there will be one 
third less topsoil per person 
than there is now. And in 
case you think that this is a 
problem largely confined to 
the dustbowTs of the Ameri- 
can mid-Wesl or to the crum- 
bling. terraced valley slopes 
of Nigeria, down in Somerset 
substantial quantities of 
"fertile soil are suffering a 
similar fate.. .. , __ 

Between Yeovil ana Crew- 
H kerne in south Somerset, 
G- J. N. Colborne and 5. J- 
Staines of the Soil Survey of 
land and Wales recently 
* ana 


studied an area of sandy 
silty soils mainly in arable 


use. Some 40 fields were 
chosen randomly and moni- 
tored for soil erosion 
monthly. Their purpose was 
to measure the extent and 
degree of erosion and to 
identify the role of certain 
soil characteristics and culti- 
vation practices. 

Most erosion occurred 
under winter cereal crops, 
and least from bare ploughed 
land. The mean soil loss from 
fields under cereals was 42 
tonnes per hectare, com- 
pared with 23 tonnes per 
hectare under maize, 1.7 
tonnes per hectare under 
potatoes, but only 0.2 tonnes 
per hectare from bare 
ploughed land. 

Of the 29 monitored fields 
sown to winter cereals, 
nearly a quarter suffered 
slight soil losses but more 
than a third lost more than 
four tonnes of soil per hect- 
are. Two fields lost a 
ing 11 and 21 tonnes 
every hectare. 

Most erosion occurred with 


the coarser textured, sai . 
soils which generally hac 
lower organic carbon con- 
tents and^ in consequence, a 
poorer soil structure. Losses 
were highest in the fields 
subjected to the greatest use 
of wheeled agricultural 
equipment, and where the 
crop had .' been drilled in 
downslop& In fields drilled 
downslope, the average soil 
loss was 6.4 tonnes per hect- 
are compared with only L7 
tonnes per hectare in fields 
drilled across the slope. 
Increasing erosion was also 
correlated with increasing 
field slope; less than 3 
degrees of slope resulting in 
an average loss of 3.4 tonnes 
per hectare compared with 
4.9 tonnes of soil per hectare 
in fields with a slope greater 
than 3 degrees: 

In these sandy fields in 
south Somerset, soil loss was 
due to runoff during periods 
of rainfall. As soon as -a 
combination of soil surface 
conditions and soil wetness 
allowed runoff to form rills. 


only moderate amounts of 
rain were then needed for 
considerable quantities of 
soil to be washed away. Little 
runoff usually occurred until 
November following the drill- 
ing of cereal crops in the au- 
tumn. At first, runoff was 
veiy limited, but by January 
small rills started to develop, 
many of which were eventual- 
ly etched by heavy rainfall 
into channels of more than 
100cm 2 cross section. Water 
flow in these rills then con- 
tinued to move soil downs- 
lope until late March when 
rapidly growing crops and a 
drying soil again reduced 
water runoff 

Colborne and Staines 
recommend several changes 
in cultivation practices to re- 
duce soil loss, including 
drilling, cereals along con- 
tours, a reduction in the 
amount of wheeled machin- 
ery using fields, and, possi- 
bly. the use of direct seed 
drilling, thereby leaving ce- 
real stubble on the surface to 
reduce water flow. More 


grass in the crop rotations to 
• improve soil organic matter 
and structure, and grassing of 
field slope convexities to cut 
down surface runoff in rills 
were other measures suggest- 
ed to cut down soil erosion. 

Rates of soil loss of 
between 8 and 13 tonnes per 
hectare have been recorded 
recently for sandy soils in 
Shropshire daring winter 
periods. An erosion rate of 
LI tonne of soil per hectare 
has been recorded for clay- 
rich soils in Cambridgeshire 
and Bedfordshire. These 
rates represent an average 
surface lowering of up to 
1.4mm per year, probably 
much higher than the amount 
of soil being formed by 
weathering of the underlying 
rocks. 

A recent report* by Lester 
Brown and Edward Wolf of 
the Worldwatch Institute 
points up the severity of soil 
erosion and its implications 
for future agricultural pro- 
duction worldwide. Between 


1977 and 1982.' L7 billion 
tonnes of soil were lost each 
year in the US; 44 per cent of 
American farmland is now 
losing soil faster than it is 
being replaced, mainly by it 
being washed and blown 
away. Crop monoculture is 
largely to blame, and produc- 
tivity has been maintained 
only by massive doses of fer- 
tilisers which have so far suc- 
ceeded in masking the enor- 
mity of the losses. Right back 
in 1936, a study in Missouri 
quoted by Brown and Wolf 
showed that 1.08 tonnes of 
soil per hectare were lost 
from fields where corn, 
wheat and clover were grown 
each year in rotation. With a 
wheat monoculture, the loss 
increased threefold; with a 
corn monoculture it in- 
creased sevenfold. 

In the developing coun- 
tries, where sustained (or in- 
creased) agricultural crop 
productivity is essential, the 
reasons for soil erosion vary. 
Ploughing ftirther and further 


up the slopes of fertile val- 
leys without constructing ter- 
races to properly hold the 
soil can cause incredible 
losses, mainly by rain wash- 
ing the soils out Studies in 
Nigeria with cassava crops 
show that on a 1 per cent 
slope, three tonnes of soil are 
lost per hectare annually, on 
a 5 per cent slope the loss 
jumps to 87 tonnes per hect- 
are and on a 15 per cent 
slope, an unbelievable 221 
tonnes of soil per hectare are 
lost In parts of the tropics 
where shifting cultivation is 
traditional, the food demands 
of an increasing population 
are reducing the time inter- 
vals when land is allowed to 
lie fallow between cultiva- 
tions from 10-15 years down 
to 5 years. Poor tropical soils 
then fail to regain enough 
fertility to support crops, 
compounding the effects of 
soil erosion. 

Where does eroded soil end 
up? Much of it is blown over 
land and out to sea, often for 
many thousands of kilo- 


metres, hence north China 
soil being detected at Mauna 
Loa every spring. Soil eroded 
by water runoff ends up iu 
streams and rivers, eventual- 
ly emptying into lakes, reser- 
voirs and the sea. It invari- 
ably ends up in places where 
it does no good and may do 
harm. 

As Brown and Wolfs report 
states: “Grave though the loss 
of topsoil may be. it is a quiet 
crisis, one that is not widely 
perceived. And unlike earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions or 
other natural disasters, this 

human-made disaster is un- 
folding gradually What is at 
stake is not merely the degra- 
dation of soil, but the degra 
dation of life itself" 

References: Soil Erosion Qui- 
et Crisis in the World Economy 
Worldwatch Institute. Was tang 
ton DC. 1984. Price 4 dollars. 

Soil Erosion in South Somer- 
set, by G. J N. Colboume and 
S. J. Staines, Journal of Agri- 
cultural Science (1985) VoL 
104, pp 107-112. 


EXACTLY who introduced the’ 
rabbit to Great Britain and 
when is not clear. Both the 
Romans and the Normans 
have been assigned this 
dubious credit Undoubtedly 
it was here by the twelfth cen- 
tury although it appears to 
have been originally confined 
to the western Mediterranean 
t Iberian peninsula) ana. was 
introduced elsewhere as a 
food item. , . ... 

The adults .were formerly 
known as comes, a term still 
present in some place names 

* today. Only the young were 

* ktwra as rtbbits which re^in 
fact. Middle English and de- 
rived from the French Where it 
indicated the 

voang. Utters are usuiUIyboxn 

between January and Septem- 
ber although occasioxwlfy at 

other times. Each doe has the 
capacity to produce several 
eggs and tnus one litter 
approximately every month. 
However, this does not occur 
in wild populations and up to 
half of the develODingeinbrros 
may die only to be reabsorbed. 
Consequently, some ten fbe- 
I uses come to termesch year- 
At birth, the offspring are 
blind, deaf and ^jhourfur. 
Unlike most mammalian moth- 
ers, which spend considerable 
jk amounts of time with their 

inthe blind nursery ho!®*. 
1-nan 1CSV2P& she SCSifi the 
EhSl ne” hole io the warren to 

L °Hcwthct^ do the pups locale 
the do?s nippier to aietle 


Rabbit family: homing in onpheromon 

How baby 
rabbits 
come to 
grips with 
fast food 

Hie mother rabbit spends 
hardly any time with 
her offspring, yet they 
never seem to goi without 
'William Middleton 
explains 


emission commenced, reach- 
ing a maximum in Jane and 
declining to a minimum from 
October- The yearly pattern of 
production appeared to follow 
the seasonal changes in day- 
light Does placed under short 
days in June ceased to release 
pheromone whereas artifi- 
cially lengthening the photo- 
period in December proved 
stimulatory. 

Irrespective of the time of 
year, mated does exhibited 
greater amounts of pheromone 
during gestation. Emission 
remained high during early 


lactation but waned steadily to 
non-breeding levels by the 
time the young 
The effects of j 
lactation pro’ 


within the limited time avail- 
able to- them? In. a series of 
papers, . researchers at the 
University of Munich have 
reported onfois phenomenon 
(Behaviour 1983 voL 85 pp. 26Q- 
275; Animat Behaviour 2984 
voL32 pp. 502-507; Journal of 
Comparative Physiology A 
2984 voL 155pp. 13-17). 

. -floes were noted to anise 
their litters for a period often 
to twelve mlnutes on the first .. 
day. Thereafter theft- single. 


daily visits lasted for t h ree to 
four minutes. They provided 
no care for their offspring 
other than a supply of milk and 
during their tune with the 
young stood quite motionless.' 
Time was necessarily at a pre- 
mium for the pups but they 
instinctively anticipated the 
doe’s visit and reacted quickly. 
They prepared by uncovering 
themselves - from the nest 
material and the subsequent 
disturbance, as a result of the 


mother’s arrival, induced 
them to raise their beads 
which brought them in contact 
with the doe's belly. 

On the first day after birth, 
the new-born rabbits took 12 
seconds to secure a nipple 
compared with 200 for rats of a 
similar age whereas by the 
fifth day the times were three 
and 100 seconds respectively. 
The rapid reaction of rabbit 
‘ is all the more remark- 
in that they positively 


searched for a mere two and a 
half seconds. It was the time 
taken to initiate the search 
that decreased with ag& 
Exploratory behaviour 
appears to be guided by an 
olfactory cue termed a phero- 
mone. Rabbits are capable of 
breeding at three ana a half 
months and it was at this tune 
that it became detectable. In 
non-breeding and virgin does, 
its secretion followed an 
annual cycle. In February. 


were weaned. 

and 
the 

prime influence and overrode 
the effects of daylength. 

The pheromone does not 
appear to be far reaching but 
with increasing age. the pups 
showed an enhanced ability to 
react to it as a result of 
improved perception, learn- 
ing and heightened arousal. 
Although the doe and her litter 
are in contact for a very limi- 
ted period each day, the pups 
may drink up to 25 per cent of 
their weight in milk. This is 
important because their next 
mpal is 24 hours hence. 

It is already known that 
specialised skm glands pro- 
duce odours important in the 
regulation of rabbit social be- 
haviour. Possibly one acts as a 
pheromone ana is employed 
by the mother to guide her 
progeny to suckle during her 
fleeting stay in the nest 
Dr. William Middleton works 
for the Biomedical Information 
Service of the U mbers it y of 
Shield. 


Paul Simons 
reveals why 
trees come into 
leaf at 

different times 

SOME species of tree come 
into leaf before others: in a 
single forest about a month 
separates early Rushers like 
the birch, Betida popidtfolia, 
from the red oak, Querms 
rubra. So why are Leaf blooms 
staggered? 

We know that the trees 
largely respond to warmth for 
the signal to break their buds, 
although a few count the 
hours of daylight instead. 
When the latitude and year- 
to-year variations in tempera- 
ture are taken into account, 
the leaf break of any particu- 
lar tree species is remarkably 
predictable. ■ 

But when a Canadian scien- 
tist, Martin Lechowic2, leafed 
through a wide assortment of 
published data about the 
trees — their genetic history, 
types of leaves, physiology, 
seasonal timings, habitats, 
and so on — be also found that 
leaf break depends on all 
sorts of hidden clues in the 
trees and in their ancestoxy 
(The American Naturalist, 
voL 121 pp. 821-842}. 

The most important clue to 
the leaf break variations is in 
the arrangement of a tree’s 
plumbing. Water is sucked 
through the roots into the 


news 


trunk and up into the leaves 
through xylem tissue. The 
water is sucked up as a 
slightly salfy drink inside 
millions of tiny straws — the 
microscopic xylem tubes — 
and trees that regularly break 
leaf early have far narrower, 
and often fewer, tubes than 
later ieafers. 

Bat isn’t this the opposite .of 
what you would expect — 
after all, the wider and more 
numerous the xylem straws, 
the foster and greater the 
water should be sucked up? 
Ilowever, there is a serious 
drawback: the streams of 
water in larger tubes are 
more likely to break and trap 
an air bubble, so blocking any 
further water suction in that 
xylem celL 

Although such breaks fre- 
quently occur during freezing 
in winter or during heavy 
sucking in the summer, the 
blockage is usually irrepar- 
able 

But there is another reason 
for the staggered emergence 
of leaves in trees. Lechowicz 
also found that the evolution 
of many of our so-called 
temperate .trees has not kepi 
ace with events over the pasi 
w million years. 

Many species, such as the 
lime mha) have descended 
from tropical or sub-tropical 
ancestors, and are still adap- 
ting to coping with the cold 
snaps during our capricious 
ime. when their fra 
e reaves are prey to late 
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Making scientific concerns clearer to the public, and public concerns clearer to the scientist 


Anthony Tucker 
considers a 
problem of 
communication 

Whlin^ % ,enee to ^ public. 
frSm^ £i s anses Primarily 
tTom a sense, among scientists 
of bemg grossly misrepresent- 
ed in a notional public image. 
?*\, froni a realisation that 
better government support 
might stem from better under- 
standing, or from a sense of 
social and. public duty, to 
ensure that the public at large 
is kept informed rather than 
misinformed about the scien- 


tific elements embedded in. 
the issues that we foce as a 
nation, is hot really of impor- 
tance. The important aspect, 
made clear in arecent joint 
public meeting organised by 
the Royal Society and the 
British Association, is that 
scientists and scientific insti- 
tutions are not simply con- 
cerned but are doing some- 
thing about it 

Some lime ago the Royal 
Society set up a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Walter Bodmer (Research - 
Director, Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund) and compris- 
ing a cluster or eminent scien- 
tists and non-scientists, to 
examine the whole problem of 
public understanding of 
science. To the cynics of 
course, recognising this as an 


Establishment venture, the 


ed as an investigation ofpos- 
sible ways of persuading foe 
. public to accept the-prevailing 
views of Establishment 
scientists. 

To accept, for example, the 
recent high level announce- 
ment that in relation to smok- 
ing asbestos is — after all— not 
too bad for you, or that it is 
reasonable (as well as econo- 
mic) to have regulatory crite-. 
ria which allow small incre- 
mental doses of radiation to be 
dismissed as “insignificant” It 
was, if memory is correct the 
New York Times which inter- 
preted such, proposals in thq 
US as “the Government opting 
for a little more cancel 
although, to be exact, this view 
related less to regulatory pro- < 


cedures in general than to the 
permissive attitude of foe pr 
tection bodies to foe recyclii 
of radioactive steels. 

- The New. York Times inter- 
pretation, however, reflects 
better foe body of assembled 
scientific fact than does foe 
mo aiding of regulatory proce- 
dure to a form that is practical 
and industrially convenient. 
In such areas as this scientists 
wander off their home ground 
and have neifoermore nor less 
clout than any other member 
of foe public. But if by playing 
with numbers, they appear to 
support a view which' goes 
against common - sense, then, 
they end up by discrediting 
science. The public is o nly too 
well aware that their views on 
such issues will, in general, be 
shaped to avoid- displeasing 


their masters. Whistle blowers 
are rare, brave but savagely 
punished in our society. They 
are also percehred as heroes, 
which is no more than proper 
although it does not pay the 
rates. Scientific hypotheses 
and heroes, sadly, are equally 
ephemeraL 

This, however, is barely 
even tangential to the circle of 
concern being drawn by the 
Royal Society committee, the 
working groups of foe British 
Association focused on educa- 
tion and technology, or by a 
much smaller body, the steer- 
ing committee- of the Media 
Resource Service which is to 
be set up by the CXBA Founda- 
tion before the end of the year. 
(As a member I hereby declare 
an interest) 

The concern of all these 


groups, which are dominantly 
academic (those who think 
that the CIBA Foundation is 
something to do with drugs are 
about as for wrong as those 
who believe the Nuffield 
Foundation exists to promote 
motorcars), is the leavening of 
public understanding with ac- 
curate science wherever this 
is relevant Directly and indi- 
rectly this implies misgivings 
about the general level of edu- 
cation in science and mathe- 
matics, about distortion of 
technological foet or possibili- 
ty in public debate, about the 
lean variability of the scien- 
tific content in the media and, 
above all. about foe inadequa- 
cy of sound unbiased refer- 
ence sources to which the 
public and foe media can turn 
when the need arises: 


That is one side of foe coin. 
The othei\ no less important, 
is that scientists often have 
difficulty communicating 
their science to non-scientists 
and that they are also— which 
may be one of the keys to the 
issue whose importance has 
yet to be properly understood 
— often unable to communi- 
cate clearly on issues outside 
- their highly focused speciali- 
ties and sometimes very naive 
(used in its kindest sense) 
about political, social and 
technological concerns. The 
foct seems to be that. Just as 
there is an urgent and obvious 
need to broaden non-scientific 
training so that it embraces 
fundamental aspects of 
science . and mathematics, 
there is an obvious (some 
would say desperate) need to 


broaden scientific training to 
the arts and to the arts of 
com muitica lion. 

We are all. in a sense, chil- 
dren of yesterday's educational 
inadequacies but, in a world 
that has become awesomely 
technological, the inability to 
communicate, whether accu- 
rate science or deeply seated 
misgivings, may bring society 
to its knees and stunt every 
possibility That is why, what- 
ever they achieve, the efforts of 
the Royal Society Committee, 
the British Association, the 
CIBA Foundation and a host of 
others — such as the museums 
— are more important than 
they might seem. For if their 
purposes were achieved then 
the cynicism and the critical 
faculties of society would be 
sharpened, not disarmed. 
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GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The Cdlegfl is a Polytechnic type institution of Advanced Higher Education 
and wfll be designated a Scottish Centra* Institution in 1985. 

The College favites applications for 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

m the following areas; 

THE IMPACT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
TECHNOLOGY ON THE NURSING PROFESSION 

Applications are Invited for the post of Research Assistant to work on a 
project investigating the effects of the introduction of new technology on the 
occupational structure, professional responsibilities and writing practices of 
nurses. 

Candidates should possess a good Honours degree in sociology, nursing 
studies or a related discipline. 

Experience in nursing and/or an interest in the effects of new technology fa a 
professional environment would be an advantage. 

THE EFFECTS OF ACIDIFICATION ON MICROBIAL 
POPULATIONS IN SCOTTISH LOCHS: STUDIES ON 
METABOLIC ACTIVITY AND MICROBIAL DIVERSITY 

Applications are invited far the post of Research Assistantship in the De partme nt 
of Bldogi ca tS^riiififi. The research uromainme wlH aim to assess the effects of 
acidification on microbial populations in selected Scottish lochs and will include 
investigations of microbial metabolic activities. Applicants should possess or 
expect to gain a good Honours degree in Microbiology, or Biological Sciences 
with a substantial Microbiology component. 

THE USE & EFFECTIVENESS OF SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 

This 3-year project is concerned with the value of safety campaigns both in 
industrial and private Bfe. The project te in two parts. First, a survey of the extent 
of use of safely campaigns, eg “dunk dick", “stay low", etc and second, 
experimental work on the effectiveness of such campaigns fa increased 
perception of risk. 

DISTRIBUTED FILESTORE FOR 
LOCAL AREA NETWORKS 

Applications are invited for a post of Research Assistant to join a research 
project within the College Computer Network Group. The work Involves the 
design, implementation and testing of a distributed filestore system which is 
independent of the Local Area Network (LAN) architecture on which it is 
installed. Candidates should have an Honours degree in Computer Science, 
Mathematics or related discipline. 

ADOLESCENTS, THEIR PARENTS AND THEIR 
VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant on a project 
concerned with adolescents’ vocational aspirations and their perception of the 
effect on such aspirations of parental attitudes. Candidates should’ possess a 
good Honours degree in Psychology, Sociology or Social Anthropology and, 
because the research project is taking place In an area with a high proportion of 
ethnic minority residents, should possess a knowledge of, and a sensitivity 
towards, issues of concern to such communities. The successful cancfidatevrffl 
be expected to register for a higher degree. / 


SALARY SCALE £6,516 - £7,042 


Application forms from the Establishments Officer, 
Glasgow College of Technology, 

Cowcaddens Road, Glasgow G4 DBA. 

Telephone: 041-332 7090 ✓ 

EDWARD MILLER, Director of Education. . / ^ 


/^Strathclyde 
4 V Department 
u of Education 



Recently qualified or completed your initial post-graduate training and 
still undecided about your future career path? 

Our cBcnt, part of a major UiK. based Internationa] Group have several 
vacapdcs for Project Officers in the North West. These exciting opportunities 


offer you first-hand job involvement, and early responsibilities, whilst 
enabling you to make a dearer decision about your next step up the career 
ladder. 

Your role will be to assist the Management team atone of die Company's 
North West plants, in carrying through a major re-organisation programme, 
designed to equip the Company to meet the challenge of the electronics 
market into the 1990's and beyond. As such, you will be given responsibility 
for specific project work across a range of activities related to the 


for specific project work across a range of activities related to the 
rc-omanisanon. 

It goes without saying you w31 hold an engineering based degree. Of 
equal importance is determination, enthusiasm, a practical approach to 
problem solving and strong leadership qualities. In short- if you’ve got what 
it takes - you’ll be given every opportunity to grow with this 
forward-thinking Company. 

An attractive starting salary package is offered, including zfi usual big 
company benefits. 

5o. if you feel you would like to join a team chat is definitely going places, 
write to me, Jane Yates, with enough details about yourself to make an 
application form unnecessary, at the address below. 


Ml 




Phoenix Hons^ 45 Cross Streep Manchester M2 4JE 


DEGREE IN BUSINESS 
OR CATERING? 


Share our success in leisure retailing 

As oneof the U.K .’s most progressive and profitable leisure retailing 
organisatrons, we are keen to hear from ambitious graduates in either 
hotel and catering management or a business related discipline. 

Your career with us will commence with a three month induction 
programme which should culminate in your appointment to an 
Assistant Manager position at oneof our numerous and varied outlets. 
With a t urthersix months experience, we would expect youtobe 
ready to assume full profit centre responsibility as a Manager. 

The longer-term prospects are exceptional. You could well find 
yourself moving into o challenging position within Markeflno. 


rersonnei, finance or (general Management. How your career 
develops specif leal ly . however, will depend on both your personal • 
drlveand onthe way in which you respond to our development 
P r P9 r ,? mm t whlc '' 1 includes both courses and orv-the-lob training. 

So. if you have the personality to deal with people at all levels and 

Westminster House. Kew Road. Richmond, Surrey. 



Director 


Area & Property Division 

c. £25,000 p.a. 


The Greater London Enterprise Board United is seeking* 
Divisional Director who wB be accountable to the Chief 
Executive for dilating the Area and Property Divisicn, He/She 
wS be responsible for all matters connected wilh the 
investment in property, which wiindude: 

Developing a programme of schemes (in Bason with fool 
groups, Borough Cbiind, and other Development Agencies) for 
the construction and refurbishment of industrial property, and 
infrastructure. .... 

Making available and properly managing industrial buffing 
appropriate fa the needs of those who are to work n them 
Coordnafang area states, in consultation with toed interests 
and the GLC, aimed at the preparation of imprwHneflt 
programmes. 

The Board has a significant portfolio of land and property and 
the Director wifl also be responsible tor working with inter- 

divisionaJ project teams, to effectively develop these assets for 
the purpose of jobs creation and industrial development 
Applicants must possess a successful track record in ' 
programming capital projects, property development and the 
management of small project teams. The sbffiiy to work with, 
and be sensitive to the needs of Community groups, trades 
unions. Industry arid Borough Councils is paramount 
Appropriate academic qualifications i degree or equivalent), 
sound practical experience gained at management level in a 
local authority, ndistrial/commerdal development unit a 
development agency, architectural practise, and a commitment 
to the overall objectives of the GLEB are essential 
The Board will particularly welcome appJksrtionsfrorn Women 
and people of Ethnic Minority backgrounds. 

AppScants should send their detaBed CVto.- 
Alan McGarvey — Chief Executive. Greater London Enterprise 
Board Limited, 63-67 Newington Causeway, London SE1 6B0 l 
T he Greater London Enterprise Board ixan equal' 
opportunity employer, __ - 


and appBcatfons are 
welcome from 
candidates regardless of 
sex, race, nationality, 
age, or marital status 
and from registered 
disabled persons. 


oroj 


Plastics 

Technologist 


Flexible Ducting are a long established 
market leader in fight weight flexible tubing 
lor industrial and domestic applications. 

Due Id further expansion we require to 
strengthen our existing technical support 
and we are therefore looking for a Plastics 
Technologist. 

Responsibilities include full participation rn 
the design, development and application of 
new products, processes and materials, and 
the modification of existing arrangements. 

Ideally you will be qualified to equivalent BSc 
level with 3 to 4 years experience in the 
plastics industry. An attractive salary and 
benefits package is offered. 

For application forms contact; 

Personnel Department, 

FLEXIBLE DUCTING LIMITED, . 
Goberfiefd Estate, 

Milngavie, Glasgow, 
lei: 041-956 4551 


m FLEXIBLE 

DUCTING LIMITED 
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The Science and 
Engineering Research 
Council has an answer 


quAummNor 


> 


for up ft> one year. 

They are for graduates in management and the arts, 
as well as science and eralneeiing, and the couftes are of 
industrial and c o m meruJ relevance. .. 

JXcovers information acquisition, handBnganduse 
limwMng the l atest tedwobgles fa miapefectronics, 

000^1111^ and tei tax ^ TTiunlcaOons. 

Applicants wfl need a good honours degree or an 
equivalent co mbinati on of quaifications and experience. 
SERCs one-year studentships on postgraduate 


the Department of Education and Science. 


Information Technology Studentships, 
Science and Engineering Research Gound, 
North Star Avenue. - 
SW!NbONSN21ET 
Telephone: 0793 26222 Ext 2137 


sere 


WEST LAMBETH HEALTH AUTHORITY 

SL Thomas' Hospital, London SE1 7EH 


ANAESTHETIC DEPARTMENT 
SECRETARIES 


Two enthusiastic, well organised secretaries are needed to join 
tty Anaesthetic team. One poet win provide support to the Pain 
Cttnlc and assist with the day to day administrative and secretarial 
of the department (medical terminology preferred). The 
second post coordinates the courses and makes arrangements 
for the faculty of Anaesthetists' examinations. 

Botit posts are on the Higher Parted Officer, grade. The ealarv 
scale Is from. E5J81 to C7.Q09 p.a. (Increase pending) plus' 
aflcwances for certain secretarial qualifications. 

App B cati on fanes and job idncriptfons are avaitobto frpm the 
Panonnel Department on 01-928 9282, Extension 2779. 
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Unlimited 



u Scientists and 
^ Technologists 


The Sciei^ChiS service i$ engaged upon research and 
development pstjgrarrynesccwalng vtraefly every espeCt of 
sdenceand ' 
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The ICI Corporate Biosdence Grouplias an . 
opportunity for a conipufis'pEogiainzriez/aziaiyst 
to lead the de^dojmBntCTcotryntiiig facilities * 
far tiie group to surest research in molecular 
genetics, plant sciences and ceBular biology. - 

The successful applicant (raafe/femaie) will 
interact closely with Bioscience Group scientists 
to analyse then: computing requirements, 
develop suitable software for use an DEC VRX 
D/380 or mkrocxxnputeis, and will also advise 
an the acquisition of hardware and software and 
ensure its integration £nto the group’s weak. 

Candkiates should have a degree (ca: 
equivalent) in computer science, physical 
science or related subject and at leak two year’s 
fuMme computing experience in a sdenhfic 
environment Eamfliaiity with the use of 
S)8&basedinicibcxaTrptLtei3isdftmTatfeaiida 
knowledge of biochemistry or chemistry would 
be anadvanlage. 


The vacancy is in the laboratories of a large 
sdencecamiramity located at Runcam Heath in 
Cheshire. Tfou would be a member of a Mbnd 
Division team which provides specialist support 
to the various groups on the site. 

- A coinpetifive starting salary dependent on 
age and experience wiu'be offered. Condition 
^empkryrr^axeeiKeDentSjdoCTtksn ■ ■ 
assistance is available where applicable. . 

Bar an. application foam' 
contact Sue Owen on 


R uncorn (0988) 513712 . 
-or write to:-: 

Mrs S Owen, 

Personnel Department, 
Imperial Chemical 
Industries pic, 

PO Box 8, The Heath, 
Runcccn, Cheshire 
Y1H4QD. 


ICI 


SALES/MARKETING 

EXECUTIVE 


Focus TV & Video Centres Ltd are expanding . 
throughout the North of England and as a result need 
to appoint a Sales and Marketing Executive based in 
Manchester. 


The successful applicant reporting directly to the 
General Manager, will work on all aspects of the 
marketing function — planning, purchasing. • 
promotions, advertising, direct mail, plus staff 
Incentives — both internally and through appointed 
agencies. Candidates, probably aged 25-40, must be 
able to demonstrate a successful track record in 
Marketing in a High Street operation, be articulate, 
highly self-motivated and be able to fake 

responsibilities, whilst working as part of a team. 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School of Mathematics and Computing 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 

Exciting opportunities exist for established professionals * recent 
postgraduates at Leeds PoSytachmcw the School at Mathematics 
and Computing The School has been designated as err area lor 
expansion based upon the wkfespan of IT courses it offers, these 
include sutSdegree. degree and postgraduate courses as well as 
intensive courses forindustry. both pure and apptad in nature 
To Bus end the School has been rehouead in an elegant QeorBton 
building in a partdand setting. Computing facilities are Wing 
continuously devetooed to provide a comprehensive range ol 


School s aceommodafon. - 
This expending School Is seeking lo build on a proven record of 
weeare by making -four pew blood appointments. .... 
Applications ana invited from editor: 

V Established professionals prepared to continue a dose 
consultancy liaison with industry* business or ■ 

2- Well-qualified recent graduates or postgraduates wanting the 
opportunity to develop their expertise. 

Preferred areas of experience include: 

Software Engineering ' 


IBaii iig 


. In return for your experience and skljls, this 
progressive organisation offers a very attractive 
saia/y, in fine with experience, a two litre company car. 
BUPA, life assurance and pension benefits. 


If you thinkyou can meet the considerable 
challenge offered, please apply in writing with a full cv - 
to: Mr V Montgomery.'Personnel Manager, Focus TV & 
Video Centres Ltd, BofanicaiHouse, Talbot Road ■ 
Stretford. Manchester M16 OPQ. 



Television & Video Rental Centres 


DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT 


Applicants are 1 invited for the 7 post of Drrectbr of 
Research and Development Windward Islands 
Banana Growers Association, In St Lucia, West 
indies, to head Banana Research and Development 
.Dtvjsjon, Post graduate degree in Agriculture and . 
Multi-disciplinary research team experience 
necessary. . 

Applications must be in by June 30. ' 


SENIOR SECRETARY 

. required by 

ARCHITECTS, CLAPHAM COMMON SOUTH SIDE 1 

Responsible for overall management of office 
administration and secretarial work for two partners and 
project teams. Previous experience of architectural work 
and familiarity with "Wordstar" an advantage. 

Salary negotiable: 

Please apply in writing, enclosing e.v„ to Jane 
Castle Parte Hook and Partners, Eagle 
Studios, 73B Clapham Common South Side, 
London, SW4 9DG. ’ 


Apply for details from Win ban UK Representative, 
10 Kensington Court, London W8. Tel: 937 9522. 


EDUCATION 

GUARDIAN 


Appears in The Guardian on Tuesday 
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Music, 

micro, please 


.... ' 

■ . «. . -v.- ».*-■ . 


Sing along with Jack Schofield at the keyboard of his micro synthesizer 


YOUR NEIGHBOURS may 
hale me for this, but there is a 
home micro which is also a 
sophisticated electronic 
synthesiser — the Yamaha. 
CX-5M Music Computer. It 
can play eight notes at once, 
imitate most musical instru- 
ments, provide “drum box” 


backing, and pump a selec- 
tion of ear-shattering sounds 


through the loudspeakers of 
your hi-fi system. With extra 


. w't-j • i 
•" •’ -i*i i 


your hi-fi system. With extra 
software you can even prog- 
ram your own polyphonic 
sounds or compose, play back 
and print out six-part music. 

But it is the sheer qualify of 
the CX-5M‘s sound that is 
most impressive. In musical 
terms it knocks micros like 
the Atari. BBC B and Com- 
modore 64 into a cocked hat 
However, there is no point in 
visiting your local computer 
dealer to make the compari- 
son. Computer shops are not 
allowed to stock iL Only 
Yamaha's select "HI-Tecb 
musical instrument shops 
are. 


tent demonstrator (one who 
has been on Yamaha's com- 
pulsory two-day training 
course) and things are diffe- 
rent When • you add a 
keyboard the CX-5M offers 
more facilities than Yamaha’s 
£750 DX-9 polyphonic synth- 
esiser, and almost the same 
quality, for less money. And 
you get the computer thrown 
in free. . . . 

Setting up a CX-5M system 
' requires quite a “bit orefforf;' " 
and possibly redesigning the 
living room. The console has 
to be connected to the televi- 
sion set in the normal way — 
that’s where the music menu 
screens are displayed. The 
sound can also be output 
through the TV loudspeaker, 
but this does not do it justice. 
For the best effect, another 
cable must be led to the AUX 


socket of your hi-fi amplifier, 
and the signal fed through 
proper loudspeakers. Finally, 
a music keyboard is plugged 
into the side of the micro and 
you're ready to go. 

There are two keyboards 
available. The YK-01 has 
small keys and offers 3£ 


There is a very good reason 
r this. The CX-5M is a 32K 


for this. The CX-5M is a 32K 
MSX micro retailing at the 
apparently high price of £440. 
The Japanese MSX standard 
has proved a gigantic, and 
embarrassing, flop. As a 
micro, the CX-5M compares 


octaves for £85. The.YK-10 is* 
the proper professional type 
or keyboard and offers 4.5 
octaves for £165. As you have 
to have one to make proper 
use pf the CX-SM, it’s a shame 
they are not more reasonably 
.priced; or bundled in with the 
price of the system. • 

Turn on the computer and it 


embarrassing, flop. As a 
micro, the CX-5H compares 
unfavourably with, say, the 
128K Atari 130XE at only 
£169.99. 

However, put Ute CX-5M in 
a music shop with a compe- 


shows a typical MSX Basic 
screen with 28815 bytes of free 
RAM. Type “Call Music” and 
this summons up the synth- 
esiser, menu, which allows 
you to play music and prog- 
ram the keyboard. 

-There -are 46 different 
sounds (called “voices”) 
available, ranging from brass 
and string sounds, through 
woodwinds (flute, oboe, clar- 
inet^ piccolo) and percussion 
(timpani'. snared rum. bell) to 
more exotic noises like the 
Japanese Koto and West 
Indian steel drum. Sound 
effects include train and * 
ambulance . noises. The 
keyboard can be split to play 
two different voices at once, 
one monophonic . and the 
other polyphonic. These are 
selected using the cursor con- 
trol keys, though this is far 
fh>m convenient 
The next part of the menu 
allows you to start an automa- 
tic rhythm section using the 
built-in “drum box”. You 'can 
add drum,, bass and chord 
elements of the usual stagger- 
ing monotony, and in this 
case, not particularly high 
quality. (Xkue enthusiasts will 
perhaps want to add Yama- 
ha's. RX-I5 drum, machine at 
around £500.) 

Having set np the backing 
rhythm, yon can use the 
keyboard to play along, just 
as with any synthesiser or 
electric organ. You can also 
record jonr efforts — up to 


2,000 notes — in the compu- 
ter’s memory, and either play 


it back or save it to tape. 
While somethings playing 
back, you can play along with 
it You can’t overdnb, but a 
fairly proficient user can pro- 
duce some very professional 
sounds. 

While there is a wide range 
of built-in voices, the acces- 
sory YRM-1Q2 FM Voicing 
Program enables you — with 
considerable effort — to prog- 
ram your OW1L (A similar 
cartridge provides this facil- 
ity to Dx-7 owners via the 
built-in MIDI interface, as 
programming voices on that 
is even harder.) 

For those with a limited 
command of the keyboard, 
the YRM-101 Music Composer 
enables music to be program- 
med in “step time” instead of 
“real time.” This accessory 
ROM provides staves on the 
TV screen, and lets yon enter 
music note by note. You can 
use either the music keyboard 
or the computer keys to do 
this, with up to six parts and 
8,000 notes. Virtually all - 
musical notation is catered 
for. Afterwards Decomposi- 
tion can be played back or 
(digitally) saved to tape. The 
notes can also be printed out 
on staves via a suitable 
Centronics-type dot-matrix 
printer. 

The CX-5H with Music Com- 
poser cartridge would be 
excellent for music lessons in 


schools. The main limitations 
are that only one part can be 
.on screen at once, and the 
screen definition is so low 
(256 by 192 pixels) that com- 
plex music ' — especially 
chords — quickly becomes 
almost illegible. 

Finally there is the YRM- 
104 Music Macro cartridge, 
which is used for enhanced 
music programming in Basic. 
Anyone who has programmed 
music on a Dragon, Tandy 
Color Computer or IBM PC 
will be familiar with the basic 
System. It is very easy to use. 
as notes are entered by their 
names (edefg etc). Sound 
effects can also be produced 
for video games, etc. 

Accessory cartridges cost 
£36 each, and further titles 
are scheduled for the future. 


The Yamaha CX-5M is 
important to the micro indus- 
try, because it establishes a 
new level for sound facilities, 
against which all other micros 
are found sadly lacking. It 
suggests we can ask for, and 
expect to get, superior sys- 
tems in the future. 


Alas, that is not an argu- 
ment for buying a Yamaha 
CX-5M now. It may pro- 
duce professional-sounding 
results, but it is not going to 
displace DX-7 and DX-9 
keyboards from Top of the 
Pops. A micro, keyboard, 
monitor, amplifier, speakers 


Many thanks to The Rock 
Shop, 2B Chalk Farm Road, 
London NW1. for the demon- 
stration and loan of a system. 
Contact YamaharKemble 
Music (UK) Ltd on Milton 
Kernes (0908) 71771 for the 
addresses of other stockists. " 


Computer systems may help GPs, but they also' raise serious ethical questions, argues John Dawson 


Should doctors practise on other people’s software? 


ICI 





THE BMA Handbook of Medi- 
cal Ethics says: “In general 
terms the doctor should be 
aware that his signature on a 
document validates the infer; 
mation or opinion contained 
in the document . . • Signing 
routine forms such as those 


cine will tend to converge. 
Hospitals may be used 
increasingly only by patients 
requiring surgical procedures 
or m-patient pathology inves- 
tigation. The areas of clinical 
practice that need manual 


produced by a mechanical 
fiaemotological counter 
means only that the doctor is 
satisfied that the equipment is 
operating within satisfactory 
control limits. His signature 
does not validate the informa- 
tion on an individual form, for 
he has no knowledge of the 
particular specimens . . . he 
remains responsible for any 
opinion or comment that he 
•expresses upon the results. 

it seems certain that Lae im- 
pact of expert systems on raed- 
leal practice will not beta 
w create more.jobs for the ortho- 
dox professional. It will be to 
creme more jobs for the com- 
puter scientist and . system 
engineers and it wjil rai^ 
questions about who should 
accept responsibility for the 
.success or failure of a patient s 
treatment . .. , 

U is likely that the diversified 
specialities in hospital medi- 


skills, such asmurgery, endo- 
vseopy, anaesthetics and obstet- 
rics appear to be at less risk 
than many others. Counselling 
skills, tor example, in the care 
of the dying and the mental 
illnesses are likely to increase 
in importance as “scientific” 
medicine becomes more 
machine dominated. 

The solution of some moral 
dilemmas in medical practice 
appears to be a limited area 
within which rules can foe - dev- 
eloped which could be applied 
by machines. While some rules 
are already applied by mach- 


ines (disclosure of information 
to different classes of user) no 
account has been taken of the 
extent to which we want mach- 
ines to make these decisions 
torus- 

Some people, perhaps those 
of a meek disposition or those 


live judgments made by 
machines. • Conversely, the 
buccaneers in society, -the 
people who are the competi- 
tive aggressive survivors are 
perhaps less likely to accept 
the judgment of a computer. 
The latter group will always 
feel more able to survive in a 
climate of uncertainty in 
which their manipulative 
skills and their aggression can 
be brought to bear on the per- 
son sitting in judgment. 

Giving authority to a com- 
puter would be likely to cause 
stagnation and atrophy of onr 
initiative and creature ability. 
The exercise of responsibility 
is often a painful matter caus- 
ing anxiety: While It is linked 
to success .and social status it is 
also a burden which many 
people would be glad to shed. 

But once responsibility for 
certain decisions had been 
given to a machine people 
would- tend to concentrate 
their attention on other areas 
leaving behind a computer 
system which would be unable 
to take account of changing 
social conditions, changing 
moral values in terms of at 
tered priorities within society 


and advances in medical tech- 
nology which alter the eco- 
nomics of health care. 

' I believe that expert systems 
can be developed that would 
provide “good” guidance or 
would make “good" decisions 
in some of the moral dilemmas 
that affect medical practice. 
But should we construct onr 
software to reflect a Jewish 
philosophy? Should we be 
able to boy Catholic or Scot- 
tish Presbyterian software? 

What will be the motivations 
of the software writers and 
what philosophy will they 
express in the rules that are 
built into the system? In even 
so primitive an application as 
. the use of micro-computers for 


The programs were written 
by doctors who recognised the 
importance, for example, of 
limiting the number of repeat 
prescriptions that are issued 
before the- patient is recalled 
to see the doctor. And the 
efforts of the few doctors, col- 
laborating with software com- 
panies, produced a number of 


arbitrary, unfair decisions'. On 
the other band, mass distribu- 
tion of software may produce a 


stultifying uniformity in an 
area of decision making where 


area of decision making where 
- pluralism is more than usually 


important 

while some things should 


dards for controlling repeat 
prescribing. 


. the use of micro-computers for 
repeat prescribing by GPs it 
has been noticeable how pre- 
scribing standards have been 
altered. 


As the packages were eco- 
nomically attractive they sold 
successfully to general practi- 
tioners who accepted, by de- 
fault, central control over the 
way in which they practised 
medicine. That control would 
have been unacceptable had it 
been imposed or suggested by 
any other rente. 


Many of the early programs 
were bought by doctors who 
wished to issue their repeat 
prescriptions with less e Sort 
and less cost While the pro- 


grams were bought for one set 
of reasons, they had been writ- 
ten by another group of doc- 
tors for a different purpose. 


It is vezy easy to copy soft- 
ware and to distribute It 
widely so that many machines 
can run the same program, 
apply the same philosophy and 
make uniform judgments 
across areas of medical treat- 
ment On the one hand this may 
be seen as being desirable, as 
it reduces the probability of 


always be prohibited (in my 
view)— for example, a doctor’s 
invoJvement in torture — we 
should arrive at that conclu- 
sion, each of us within our- 
selves for our own reasons. In 
that process lies a collective 
strength, a single standard im- 
posed by a smalll team of soft- 
ware writers, perfected and 
distributed across the country 
■provides no individual frame- 
work within which can be 
applied the medical skills and 
technology that we have. At its 
most dangerous, a single im- 
posed standard can be 
reversed or modified in a new 
issue of the software. That is a 
truly frightening prospect. 


This article ts based on part effus 
address to a British Computer 
Society Seminar on expert 
systems and artificial mieWr 
pence, which opens tomorrow. 


Can computers be used to find objective solutions 
to human problems? Could an expert system, for 


instance, settle a dispute between union and 
management? Brian Bloomfield suggests that 


management? Brian Bloomfield suggests that 
software can’t replace the human dimension. 


Distrust built 
into the system 


EVERBODY seems to be tur- 
ning to expert systems to help 
them solve their problems. 
One new application area is in 
organisational policy and 
decision making where it is 
believed that expert systems 
can integrate the knowledge 
of diverse human experts and 


med and commissioned them. 


The upshot of this was that 
urban administrations — con- 
stituted by different and con- 
flicting interests — could not 
agree npon the use of such 
models. Rather than provid- 


ing a means of ending dis- “ 


agreements, tor providing a 
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and the associated miles of 
wiring are impractical for this 
type of use 

Nor does the CX-5M really 
appeal as a micro. It is 
unfortunate for Yamaha that 
the whole MSX system' is 
slow, underpowered, over- 
priced and out of date. 

A CX-5M outfit would be a 
wonderful addition to any 
school. Unfortunately schools 
don't have any money, and 
anyway they are already com- 
mitted to subsidised micros 
from local companies that 
were almost certainly chosen 
tor other than musical, or 
probably even educational, 
reasons. 


In sum. the CX-5M does not 
come into the “must have” 
category for any obvious 
group of users. However, if 
you want a music synthesiser 
AND a microcomputer, and 
you have at least £600 to 
spend, then visit your local 
music shop for a demonstra- 
tion. You'll be Impressed. 
The CX-5M can play tunes 
that would charm a snake, let 
alone the cheque book out of 
your pocket. 


resource for management 
functions including corporate 
planning. 

But they are also being 
developed for tasks such as 
management-union negotia- 
tions; Thom-EMI have 
recently announced a system 

aptly called Negotiation 
Edge. Are these develop- 
ments merely the inevitable 
outcome of the growth of 
scientific knowledge, or 
might they also by tied to the 
goals and interests of the 
groups who stimulate them? 

The history of computing 
indicates that various goals 
and interests have shaped 
many of - the important 
innovations. The develop- 
ment of the first computers 
was stimulated .by military 
and industrial needs during 
and after the second world 
war. Later, the interests of 
management in commerce 
and industry left their mark 
on the subsequent develop- 
ment of programming. Just as 
Taylorism and scientific man- 
agement had been, used to 
rationalise factory production 
in the 1920s. wherein indust- 
rial processes were broken 
down into very simple stages 
and then integrated into pro- 
duction systems stich as the 
now familiar assembly line, 
so too the emergence of struc- 
tured and ■ modularised 
approaches in computer sci- 
ence reflected the aim of 
breaking the task of program- 
ming into discrete routine 
parts which could be given to 
individual systems analysts, 
programmers and coders. 

Aside from increasing effi- 
ciency, another goal behind 
these innovations was man- 
agement's desire to increase 
their- control over software 
production. A direct consequ- 
ence was the transfer of 
power and control away from 
programmers to higher levels 
of management Instead of 
depending solely - on highly 
skilled creative program- 
mers, the division of labour in 
software production enabled 
the recruitment of less 
talented people who could be 
given routine programming 
tasks. 

An even more interesting 
example arose during the 
1960s when the use of compu- 
ters in policymaking was first 
mooted. It was contended that 
controlled experiments on’ 
models of social systems 
offered a potential for solving 
complex problems in corpo- 
rate systems and urban plan- 
ning: The background to the 
latter area of application was 
race rioting in American 
cities coupled with urban 
stagnation and decay: prob- 
lems which led city managers 
to engage in a desperate 
search for technological solu- 
tions. 

Computers were seen as a 
means of-solving human prob- 
lems in a scientific and objec- 
tive way. But in reality the 
situation turned out to be far 
more complicated than the 
technological optimists had 
expected. For example, one 
team of urban modellers con- 
tended that the problems of 
American cities were largely 
caused by the influx of under- 
employed people, principally 
Blacks, who could not be 
supported by the existing 
budgetary resources of most 
cities. Having considered the 
behaviour of their computer 
models, they suggested a 
policy of demolishing but not 
replacing poor housing stock 
as a means of restricting 
migration into the cities. As 
other commentators noted at 
the time, such a policy would 
only serve to increase over- 
crowding in other areas, for- 
cing them to turn into gbet- 
toes. Far from being objective 
and value-free, these models 
reflected the values and 
biases- of those who program-- - 


urban systems, they merely 
became new sources of con- 
troversy Might the same 
lesson not apply to expert 
systems? If so, what difficul- 
ties are likely to arise, and 
how could they be avoided? 
Could we really, for instance, 
use expert systems in 
managementrunion disputes? 

An obvious image conjured 
up by the notion of compu- 
terised industrial relations is 
one in which management 
and unions are each interro- 
gated by an expert system 
which then seemingly steps 
back from the issues involved 
and offers a compromise to 
both sides: negotiation with- 


out pain. Given the implicit 
hostile nature of many man- 


hostile nature of many man- 
agement-union meetings, the 
prospect of computerised 
industrial relations might 
appear to offer an attractive 
alternative. But the reality is 
* likely to be far from trouble- 
free. 

First, there is the obvious 
issue of who would control 
such an expert system? Who 
would create its knowledge 
base and update it? Even if 
both sides agreed in principle 
to using an expert system as 
an arbitrator, we would then 
probably be faced with the 
prospect of other negotiations 
over what expert systems 
could or could not be used. 

Perhaps the most fan- 
d amen til problem of all 
would be whether the unions 
would trust such a system. 
They are likely to be deeply 
suspicious of management's 
motivations for introducing 
the new technology into the 
traditional smoke-fiUed-room 
atmosphere of industrial rela- 
tions negotiations. 

But the problems will not be 
restricted to the union side, 
management negotiators may 
themselves resent the new 
technology, fearing that it 
represents a challenge to 
their competence or even a 
means by which higher .man- 
agement might seek to extend 
its influence over them. An 
expert system has to be built 
up from the knowledge of its 
human counterpart; and, this 
knowledge can be restricted 
by the fact that humans are 
often loth to reveal all their 
wealth of experience 'and 
expertise — a resistance 
which is likely to be enhanced 
if ’ management negotiators 
suspect the intentions of their 
senior colleagues. 

Further, whilst unions and 
management typically differ 
in their viewpoints to a very 
large degree, individual 
negotiators none the. less 
often have deep respeet for 


each other, sometimes having 
developed a professional 
relationship over -many years 
— something which would be 
most hard to accord to a 
computer. 

A less ambitious use of 
expert systems would be in a 
consultative capacity where 
they could be employed to 
advise one or both sides ou 
their negotiating strategies. 
This would help to preserve 
the human face of negotia- 
tion. But if only one side 
employed an expert system, it 
would gain the rhetorical 
advantage of being able to 
claim in public that its own 
case was the more legitimate 
because it had been advised 
by a computer. So whatever 
happens when expert systems 
enter the arena of industrial * 
negotiations, it is likely that 
their use by one side may 
force the other to do likewise 


in spite of any misgivings 
which it might have. Expert 
systems cannot conjure away 
the conflicts of interest which 
marie industrial disputes, and 
they are only as good as the 
knowledge put into them. 
Whether they can form a 
use fel aid to negotiations only 
time 'can telL 


Ultimately, even the most theoretical question presents practical problems. Keith Devlin examines the great challenge to the solver in the pursuit of the insoluble 

The world would end before you could answer the questions 





THE MOST important single 
question in computation 
theory today is whether or not 
P and NP are the same. Hands 
up all ^ose who don't even 
*£ow what the letters P and 
NP stand for in this context. 

The problem is S 

theoretical one. but should xt 

£7al?“ £ £f rep" reunions 

SstMaswE 

ticu far, most of ^ present 
day techniques of message 
enctyptiop woulw - - . 
rendered highly vulnerable. 
ir ' Tl.:. rtAnends on 


Then there is the skill of the 


programmer. This ' can be 
decisive, though it doe* not 
trobfem Fm about 


affect the problem rm about 
to describe. Finally there is 
the' task, the program is 


designed to. carry out This is 
wbatis at Issue as far as P and, 
"NP are concerned. - 

In order to ■ explain the 
problem. Fll take as an exam- 
ple one of the most famous 
computational problems 


around. the Tra veiling Sales- 
man Problem, described in - 
column last December: A " 
sa le sman has a list of cities he 
must visit He has an atlas 
which tells him the distance 
between each pair of citieson 
his 11 A. He wants to work oat 
the route he must follow in 
order to minimise his total 
journey. distance.'. ^ ; 

Can he write a computer 
programs which will do this for 
him? SHie answer is, improb- 
ably cannot; very likely do 
one ever could. (At least, if P • 


foTSiefr^Sri&depend.on 
an assumption that P NP 
are quite different 
So just what are P and NP? 
It’s all to do with the speed at 
which computer urograms 

?an ran. Thfa depends won a 

number of factors. 

there is the .speed of the 
computer used to run toe 
'^program. For th* 
the P versus NP 
is not important, ttoedifter- 

(You*wSl see ^hy one raft 
cheerfully i 8 fartw 

turer — in a momenw 


and NP are different they 
could- not!) The, - critical 
factor is the timeit would taka 
for such a program to produce 
an answer. 


Suppose we were to write a 
program to .work oat the 
salesman's route, using what- 


ever computer we have access 
to. Given the program and the 
computer, fee time taken to 
find an answer would, it 
would seem, depend on -the 
number of cities to be visited. 
The more cities tahandle, the 
longer it would take the prog- 
ram to find an answer. A 
crude measure of the effi- 
ciency of our program would 
be to express fee time taken 
to solve the problem as a 
fraction of the number of 
cities involved. 

. .to. a general context, fee 
relationship between. the run- 
ning time of a program and 
fee size of fee data' is called 
fee “time complexity func- 
tion” for fee program. If N is 
used to denote the size of the 
data and T the time complex- 
ity fraction, the quantity TtN) 
tells us how long fee program 
takes to find an answer given 
an amount N of data. 

A problem is said to be of 
type P (for “polynomial time 
solvable”) if there can be a 
program to solve it which has 
a time complexity function T 
which is. bounded above by 

.some polynomial functions (ie 
for some number K, T(N) is 
not greater than N , for ail 
values of Nj. It should be 
stressed here that this is not a 


lm£n& finch 
ftfp tw* filter. 
$ohard step tone 
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problem is the sheer number 
of alternative routes avail- 
able even for quite modest 
numbers of cities. (For N 
cities there are N! routes.) 
Suppose we could somehow 
lay our hands on an infinite 
number of identical compu- 
ters, and program each one of 
them to examine just one 
possible route for any prop- 
osed salesman's tour, and 
then compare the results (in 
one go) and thereby arrive at 
the shortest 

Since the problem of calcu- 
lating the length of any one 
tour is easy (it's a simple 
addition sum), our “super- 
computer” would solve the 
problem in no time at alL 
(You would need infinitely 
many computers to allow for 
arbitrarily large proposed 
tours!) Problems are said to 
be of type NP (for “non- 


Practically all of the pre- 
sent day problems to do with 
route allocation, scheduling. 


optimisation, and the like, are 
or type NP. In order to be 
'solved (exactly) on a compu- 


solved (exactly) on a compu- 
ter they would have to be of 


S pe P, But does it follow from 
e fact that a problem is of 
type NP that it is in fact of 
type P? Probably not, but no 
one has been able to settle the 
question as to whether P and 
NP are actually the same one 
way or the other. 


The concensus view is feat 
they are not, despite the 
absence of any concrete proof 
of this fact so far. 

Incidentally, in case you 
are wondering just what is the 
significance of using polyno- 
mials (expressions like N K ) to 
measure the efficiency of 
programs, consider the fol- 
lowing figures. Suppose we 
have a computer capable of 
performing one million oper- 


ations per second. A program 
wife time complexity function 


Instead, . the main overall 
development to come out of 
all the work on this problem 
has been to up the ante to an 
off-putting extent It is now 
known feat practically all of 
fee “important” problems in 
NP (including fee Travelling 
Salesman Problem) are what 
is known as “NP-complete.” 


with time complexity function 
TIN) = N a might require 0.001 
seconds with data of size 10 
and 0.0025 seconds for data of 
size 50. A program for which 
T(N) * 2 N would require 0.001 
seconds for the size IQ data 
but 35.7 years (0 for the size 
50 data. Wife data of size 60 
■ fee figures are 0.0036 seconds 
and 366 centuries, respec- 
tively. 

Most real NP-complete 


question of which programs 
feeze are available today, but 


there are available today, but 
rather of any program which 
could ever be written. (Mathe- 
maticians always think big!) 
As far as we know, there is no 
program of the above sort 
which would . solve the 
Travelling Salesman Prob- 
lem, which suggests that this 


problem is not of type P. 
(Existing packages for this 
problem provide acceptable 
approximate solutions, not 
optimal ones.) 

However, it is not hard to 


deterministic • polynomial 
time solvable”) if they can be 
solved by running a polyno- 
mial time program simul- 
taneously on an infinite - 
number of identical compu- 
ters and comparing all fee 
answers in one go at fee end. 
For obvious reasons, this con- 
cept is a purely theoretical 
one, but as it turns out a very 
important one. 


imagine a hypothetical “com- 
puter” which cotiJd solve this 
particular problem very 
■easily. The difficulty in the 


• This means that fee prob- 
lem cannot be solved in poly- 
nomial time unless every 
other NP problem can be so. 
soloed. Most workers regard 
the discovery feat their -prob- 
lem is NP-complete to indi- 
cate the time to look for 
something else to work on. 
The only nope of solving such 
a- problem would be to show 
that P and NF are identical. 


problems are “slower” than 
2 n and involve more data than 


60 units, and fee time 
required to solve them 
exceeds fee timespan of the 
universe This is why the 
polynomial / non*poiynomiai 
split is so crucial, and 
explains why the -P and NP 
problem does not depend 
upon computer speeds. . 
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Computing Professionals: 
£11 l 000-£20i000p»a* plus banking benefits 





BAGS provides the main Automated ftoymerth service farlhe UK Bankfag Industry: The number of Ogeresofiaro 
ojJng BA3 doubled last year and we pkjn to continue this rapid growth Wo the Wi 

BACS currently utfees^- »4ia 2966 Mainframes* 2ICL 2958 Ma rt inm a s * 8 Tandem TXP Processors 
end a vaWy of olhw equipment inducting Vfeng, Rank Xerox. Red Huston and ICL DBS devices. 


for our aortfinumg expansion vre require the (blowing 
of Edgv*arB> 

Proiect Leaders 

WBh specfic experience in systems testing and/or 
quattyoordroL 

Systems Analysts 

With 3/5 yean experience in large mainframe 
a p pftnrtom and/ar tete aj i m n u ntefiore systems 
development In the areas of requirements analysis, 
qjaflty control and systems tasting. 

Designers 

WWio strong ICL background and a thorough working 
knowledge of PLAN and COBOL. 

St andards Officers 

wan experience oi Sunoam oovwopfrwn ou 
implementation in a mdS-dfadpOne environment. 
Programmers 

W2h a mimmum of two yean experience in the 
fallowing atfegories- • PIAN/GO0OL 
•TAL/C0601* RASCAL 


In addtfon to aftradhre safaris^ BAGS attars 
excellent fringe benefits Including rafocoflon 
expenses. 

Come along far cm Manned discussion with one of 
our Oevdopmart Managers h Hie Grafton Suita, 
Hotel Russel, Ruse! Square London WCI, Friday 
10th May 4pjn.to8pjn.or Saturday 11th May 
lOanLtoTpjn. 

If you m a wf attend and require more mfo rT nut i on 
about write or telephone: R9a Sdder* 

Banker? Automated Gearing Services Untied, 

3 De Havftmd Rood, Edgwon* MkkBesax HAS 5QA. 
let 01 -952 2333. 



BANKERS’ AUTOMATED CLEARING SERVICES LIMITED 


CREATIVE AND 
EXPERIENCE) 
TRAINING SPECIALISTS/ 
TECHNICAL AUTHORS 

Berkshire to £15,000 + benefits 


Our Office Products Division is 
responsible for developing Office applic- 
ations for Hewlett-Packard's worldwide cus- 
tomer base. We are now seeking individu- 
als who are keen to work os part of our 
Customer Information Product Group. You 
will use our text processing and authoring 
tools to develop: 

• interactive training packages 

• classroom training materials 

• attractive, friendly user guides 

• on-line documentation 

Key requirements are degree-level 
ability plus at least 2 years’ relevant indus- 
trial experience. Naturally, creativity and 
communication skills are very important; 
experience with interactive audio/video and 


We can work it out 


video disc media would be an advantage. 

Satary will be backed by extensive 
benefits including twice-yearty profit-shar- 
ing, share-purchase scheme, discounted 
BUB\ free pension and life assurance. Con- 
ditions are excellent: our superb on-site 
facilities indude squash and tennis courts, 
restaurant and bar. 

To apply, either ring for more infor- 
mation and an application form, or write 
enclosing your detailed cv to Charlie 
Beames (Ms). Hewfett-ftackard limited. 
Nine Mile Ride. Wokingham, Berkshire 
RG11 3LL Tel: 0344 773100. 

Hewlett-Packard is an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 



Operational Research Analyst 

ENRaD, MIDDLESEX up to £12,376 

Eastern Gas serves 1.1 million customers in East Anglia and North London and has 
a turnover of around £500m. We have a vacancy for an OJI Analyst within 
Management Services, based at Enfield, Middlesex. 

The O.R. Group offers an infernal consultancy service and as well as providing a 
computer moddGng and statistic a l analysis service, carries out a number of one- 
off investigations not always fitting traditional ideas of OJl We also have an 
involvement in information systems. The successful applicant woo Id be expected 
to tackle ifl defined problems, to advise clients what other disciplines oodd assist, 

but to recognise that belter structuring of the problem can itself be of great 
benefit to the dient. 

Strong Bnks are maintained with OJl departments in other Regions of British Gas 
■ and there are good career prospects with the Corporation. 

Applicants should have a good degree in o numerate discipline and three years 
relevant experience. An M5c in OJl would be an advantage. 

Salary will be In the range £IG,830-£12,376 and benefits indude business mileage 

allowance, pension and insurance schemes, and assistance with relocation 

expenses where appropriate: ^ 

Pfecne apply in writing or phone for an application font) to: Personnel 
Officer, Eastern Gas, Tower Point Sydney Road, Enfield, Middlesex. ' 

Id: 01-366 1234. ext 227. 

Closing cfote for applications: 22nd May 1985. k||1||P 


EASTERN gas; 

<2W«7te/ opportunit ie s employer 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS 
BASED LONDON AND 
NEW YORK . 
requires nqnrtencad 




to carry out Ihe computerised. 
London accounting and taka 
rasponattilltjr Tor’ tbe 
administration of other general 
and specific office functions 
including Stock control.- sales, 
invoicing, credit control etc. . 
The successful candidate should 
be a good communicator used to-' 
working . under his/her am 
initiative. 

Location: Hotting MU Gaia. 

Salary: Cl O.OOCHM 2400 

negotiable. 

Ptotse endow cv to*. 

EX 12, THE GUARDIAN 
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3 ambitious people 23- 
35 wanted to work 
within top West End/ 
City brokerage. 

Earnings above 
average while training, 
rising steeply., 

Call Tom Horan on 
ffl-491 4848. 




hEW SCIENCE GROUP 
OtEWCAL & FWS1CW. SCIENCES GROUP 

COMPUTATIONAL 

SCIENTISTS 

The New Science Group of ICI at Tbe Heath, Runcorn 
hasanastabiaiedlheoieOi^cheirtstrygrcupworidngin 
the areas of ceramics, chemical reactions aod catalysis. 
Appfcatibns ere Invited far two positions in this group kt the 
general are&cf oan*x*tfioaddwna&y. 

SENIOR SCIENTIST 

To develop and promote tfie use of motaorfar modeftig 
methods. 

The ^apficarte should have or expect to abtam a PhD kr 

chetTBdry or physics and shotdd have been hvotadwRh . 

the riervefcpmertof moteoiar modeSng methods. Starting 
salary £9,000>£10£OOpjL 

SCIENTIST 

To provide soentiSc and sonwsystsrTOSuppottfor . 

cx )i T yt4 erpraffamsonaGCXJlJ3R<ecXgcornpLgBr,whfcfr 

wiB be InstaBed.shortJy. „ 

AppScarrtsshouidhaveorexpecttoQtftriia BSc'm . 

Chernia liy.A Sid year project in computing and experience 
wflh FORTRAN would be an advantage. Starting salary 
£7,400 minimum per amum. 

The remuneration package wffl be related to experience 
and wiB tachxte profit shaifog. Relocation a ss i stance «s 

available. 

Please apply in wrttig enckwtag a ftfl aaricutum 
vitae toi- 

MissEH Lauermarin, Personnel Officer (NSG), 
IMPERIAL CfCHICAL M7USTHIES PLO, 

P O Box 11, The Heath, Runcorn, Cheshire, WA7 4QE. 

Closing date 6ttt June 1985. - 


i The GLC is an equal opportunities employer. 

We invite applications from women and men from 
LOUDON »n secdota rf ihecnmuraniiy., irrespective of their 
against ethnic origin, colour, sexual orientation or disability, 
RA CIS M who bare tbe necessary attributes K) do the job. , 


Job sharing arrangements are open to all applicants. 



University of London 
Computer Centre 


London Network Team 

Applications are Invited far a post In the Network Team of the 
University of London Computing Services. The Team la 
responsible tor the co-ordination, planning and development of 
Data Communications throughout the University and operates 
from the University of London Computer Centra 
Data Communications in the University are being based on the 
principles of Open Systems Interconnection, initially using the 
‘Coloured Book' high level protocols over an X^S packet 
switched network. This farms a part of the national Joint 
Academic Network (JANET), and is one of the largest of its kind. A 
significant aspect of the work concerns the introduction of local 
area networks at the large number of sites of the University, and 
planning- tor the eventual transition to evolving intemotionN 
standards. 

The post win involve collaboration with sites m the planning and 
introduction of networking facilities, the implementation of the 
agreed protocols on host systems, traffic analysis and prediction 
and participation in the activities of both local and national 
working groups on a variety of network related topics. 
Applicants should have a good degree in Science or Engineering. 
Experience In systems programming and/or the development of 
communications systems would be very advantageous. 

Salary will be commensurate whh age, relevant qualifications and 
experience, up to £12,150 plus London Weighting of £1.233 per 
annum. 

Application farms are avofiabie tram Niger Savage, Deputy 
Secretary, ULCC, 20 GufHord Street, London WC1N 1DZ, Tel 
O1-40S 8400 ext 341. Technical enquiries should be addressed to 
Mr A. Dransfietd, Heed, London Network Teem, ext 324. 


Inner London 
Education Authority 



SELF-MOTIVATED 

FASHION PRODUCTION 
CO-ORDINATOR 

for top London Fashion Designer 
The successful candidate must be good at figure 
work, hard working and extremely competent 
and be able to deal with factories and 
international fashion buyers alike. Salary a.a e. 
Please send cv to: Maxfield Parish, Nigel Preston 
Umfted, 41 Goodge Street London W1P 1FD. 


More appointments appear on 
page 22 



Your own 



Lieutenan t Bob Coolmg is 27. 

Already be ts Captain of ha-own ship, 
HMS San dp ipei; a patrol with, a com- 

pany of 19, for whose efficiency and safety 
he is totally responsible. 

If you join the Royal Navy as a Seaman 

Officer -we'll pay you up to £6,^6 - 

diatdy And you won't have to wait till 
your middle years to shoulder xeqxinsihilny 
IA given to you early oninyonrcaim; 
when yon train asBridge Watchkeeping 
Qf&oa; responsible to die Captain for the 
safety of your ship and its crew 

Lata: you could train as Principal wp 
Warfare QfBcei; cbargrtl wirfi ‘fighting 

r fi ff sfirp on j vfialF nf Hy 

"ybu’d manage a team of moa 


ping zesiaex 
brtoc- ■ be unc 

, *2 


Of count, a jab fike thasieqairesan . 
aedw intelligence. So you need a degree or 
two A’fcwitojalnibraJB^Gaieer 
f>mrriwinaiforaSlmCaTO 
you may apply with a degree, VSlcvds or ac 
least five ‘O’ levels, or equivalent, including 
English Lipguajge and Maths. 

Normally you should have been a UK 
resident for iepast five years. You should 
be under 26. 

fe Irorfidldetiik write to ClaptainMP 
S ; Grcaon MA,Kt^ Dept 568, Old 
Av Admiralty BuDding, Spring GarA*n^ 
London SW1 A gBR. (Tnridwifafty V 
WsSf?- commanded a minchuntcx at 26.) 


BomNffirromcm 


cm 



AERONAUTICS 


OPPORTUNITY TO EARN A 
HIGH TAX-FREE SALARY 


British A&ospace has a vacancy at toe Ihchrrical Studies Institute at 
Dhahran, Saixfi Arabia, for a Chief Instructor to head a team of 
professional teaching staff In the Aeronautics Wing.This is an excellent 
opportunity to earn a high tax-free salary, working in Saudi Arabia with 
British Aerospace. 

Applicants should be under the age of 50, hold a degree or 
equivalent professional quaftficaiian such as C.Eng. and have wide 
experience of aeronautical engineering including instructional experience. 
They must also have acquired several years' management experience In a 
mifitary environment and possess the.pereonal qualities and administrative 
skills necessary to develop the work of their department 

In addition to the high tax-free salary, reviewed annually, company 
benefits include free food and accommodation, -free medical cara and life 
assurance, and generous travel -paid UK leave. 

Ptease.appty in writing giving brief details of appropriate experience 
quoting Ref.022/G to: The Personnel Officer, Saudi Arabia Support Dept, 
FREEPOST, British Aerospace (Aircraft), Warton Division, 

Warion Aerodrome, Preston, Lancs PR4 1LA or telephone Preston 634317. 
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Analysts 

for Tropospheric Studies 

Dm Analysts are required for research activities in tropospheric radio propagation res ea rch . This 
research, which requires an understanding of decaom&gnetk wave foeqryiiadwooiimiunkatfoaaurin- - 
eering and radio meteorology has the general objective of developing prediction to . 

die performance of current and future conumnucadous sy . wn« 

Specific topics include die analysis of experimental data for a variety of tetzestrial and earth space 
studies, including a dual polarization radat Comparison of prediction techniques ax VHF and UHFia a 

further area of interest. ■ 

Applicants should lave a degree, HNC/HND or equivalent in a Scientific, mathematical or nuaneei^ 1 

mg su^Jcct-E^>criencemscieinific data analysis would be an advantage. Applicants with Gmitedomerir • 

ence m die reqoiied radio and comnmnkaaona related disciplines win also be considered favourable , 
provided they can demonstxats-a desire to acquire the necessary skills 

n App ohn menra wffl be made in one of the following grades depending on qualificathms and ‘ 

Soendfic Officer &9Q9-fflSS Higher Scientific Officer £7435 - £10038 
Appointment to the grade of HSO requires a 1st or 2nd Class Honours degree with 2 years’ dost 1 
. gmdmuc expenence, or a mmim um oT 5 years 1 relevant experience after qualifying. 

- “Moratory » a friendly community with its own restaurant and sports Ikrilitica aearfjy. Benefit* 

include a local transport service and generous holidays. . 

Rented hotnng for named couples and some assistance with expenses incurred in house said 
purchase will be available m appropriate cases. 

_ Canteefc Reranim^ Office, Rn&ofotd Appleton Laboratory; Science and En 
EHdcot, Oxosu OX11 0QX or telephone Abingdon 

• -dosing date, 3Jsr May 1985 . 


Rutherford Appleton 
Laboratory 


T=^j=»!4=f>j»>dkyT 


Salary negotiable + bonus + car 

»> "*PW5iM!, will ta » dnhop 

Dio succ BBsflit applicant wifi be based In the London area, ^ 

managomant and reporting direct to tne board. . wonang closely with top level 

SfBaMaBsssr^ 























: DIARY 

^J£5F “Wtt’s BUPA-spon- 
^2*£ Doctor of the Year 
^'SfSii p !? s S5^ d hy Princess 

tHSS*? $ *** hc 5&* of hp t 

^‘tUe family trouble, went to 
y*‘S Bnstol surgeon, Mr Wil- 
tsffi® Thomas. The citation 
*»=£»« to guests at the 
T«i^ayoy Hotel paid fulsome 
v. praise to Sir T‘s work on 
' -ulcers. This was a Iit- 
he * I’m afraid, and 
_ Jhe Princess, if she Is read- 
. •£& need read no further, 
-ror . Mr T's pioneering, 
” ‘award-winning work was,’ in 
‘ fact, on twisted testicles. 

■-S - - “There. were many distin- 
" guished people at the lunch,’ 
."as well as the Princess," ex- 
plains a BUPA spokesman. 
“.It was bad enough refer- 
• ring to gastric juices over 
; lunch, but to have talked 
, about someone's twisted balls 
would have been out of all 
propriety." 


. EVER on original. Mr Tony 
• Marlow, the authoritarian 
; ■ Northampton MP has tabled 
a Commons amendment 
■ speaking of critics of 
President Reagan's Bitburg 
trip L ‘ acquiescing to moral 
blackmail " It adds that “ at 
least one child of 17 ” teas 
amongst the SS officers 
buried m the cemetery and 
talks of “ ordinary men and 
women whose lives were 
sacrificed in the line of 
duty.” JVot one other MP. has 
signed the amendment. 


THE Commons Trade and In- 
dustry Committee trip to 
China ends today with some 
-members happier with their 
hosts' hospitality than others. 
The Chairman, Mr Ken War- 
ren, is extremely happy since 
-lie was referred to through- 
■out as “Your Excellency 
Chairman Warren ” and 
'driven in a limousine while 
the other MPs travelled by 
• minibus. And Mr Robin 
'-Maxwell-Hyslop is happy 
"since he was allocated two 
bedrooms at the State Guest 
.House in Peking. One for 
-Maxwell and one for Hyslop. 


-THE FULL text has been 
released of the substitle to 
Blazing Saddles which has so 
; upset Mrs Mary Whitehouses’s 
noble movement. The BBC 
subtitler, herself deaf, trans- 
lated the sounds in the 
notorious baked bean scene 
thus : ” FRUUURRPPP." 
After much fruuurrppping 
she added demurely : ** The 
farting continues .’’ Taste- 
fulness itself. 


MODERN technology has 
..once more come to the aid 
of Mr Charles Douglas-Home, 
enabling him to edit The 
Times from his hospital bed. 
This time Mr Douglas-Home 
is in the Royal Marsden Hos- 
pital in Sutton, where he is 
’expected to remain “for a 
few weeks". A Times spokes- 
man says it is a recurrence 
of his persistent back trouble 
— “a condition of his blood 
and his bone marrow." Mr 
Dooglas-Home participates in 
editorial conferences through 
.a “squawk box" by his bed- 
side and also keeps in touch 
by means of a car which 
travels to the hospital twice 
a day bringing papers for his 
attention. 


DOES IT not bring a blush 
of pride to a Journalist’s 
face to learn of someone 
wanting 200 copies of a 
particular back number ? 
why. ire asked the landlord 
of the Three Horseshoes, 
Lower Hardrcs. Canterbury, 

* 1 "did he u-anf all those copies 
‘ of Tuesday's Guardian ? 

Because, he replied, he liked 
-- the look of the old I’E Day 
•• issue and wanted to wrap 
' all his customers' VE Day 
celebration /ish and chips 

- in them. 

- MANAGEMENT at the Royal 
’ Victorian Hospital in Belfast 
' hare been becoming more 

and more alarmed at the 
piles of soiled and smelly 
I a undry which lias been pil- 
' ing up in the hospital corri- 
dors during a NUPE dispute 
over cuts. So it was with 

- delight that they learned on 
■' Tuesday night that someone 

had Anally moved the linen. 
. A statement thanking the 
staff involved was promptly 
issued. It was not until they 
tried to get into their offices 
t y yesterday morning that the 
* truth struck home. 


C.ND supporters wishing to 
i irrire to Anne Francis, the 
vicar’s wife gaoled for 
‘ cutting wire, should note that 
l she was. in the end. not 
. sent to Styal but to Cookham 
Wood Prison, Rochester, 

~ Kcut. 

" MR DAVID STEEL follows 
- Mr Neil Kinnock down the 

-path of youth next week, 
joining up with the noted 
club owner, Mr Peter 
Stringfellow. to host a cele- 
bration for Young Liberals 
at the Hippodrome. Leicester 
Vi.- Square next Wednesday. The 
bumper day out for Young 
Libs indudes free pizzas 
available at selected West 
End restaurants. “Were a 
bit worried," confided an or- 
caniser, !> because one of 
them. Kettners, is actually 
quite nice." Makes them 
sound like Young Tones. 



Plans for dormant mines, activated at the touch of a switch, create legal 


Into the.stdnrir After-years 6f negleeLtAe Navy wants to get tmek. into themimng business 

hazards tO<6^ FAHIHALL . 


The Navy goes back into the minefield 


WHEN IS a mine not a 
mine — the kind that blows 
up ships, that is ? British 
and American naval lawyers 
have been studying this 
question quite seriously since 
scientists informed them that 
the next generation of mines 
under development by the 
Royal Navy will be able to 
lay dormant on the seabed 
for months, perhaps even 
years, before being activated 
by a new kind of acoustic 
signal developed in the 
North Sea oilfields. The 
oilmen’s underwater technol- 
ogy opens up the sinister 
prospect of covert mining op- 
erations which need not be 
declared until the weapons 
are switched on — provided 
meanwhile they can legiti- 
mately be defined as 
harmless. 

The international law on 
naval mining is not exten- 
sive. It consists essentially of 
the 1907 Hague Convention 
and an important judgment 
by the International Court of 


Justice, involving the sinking 
of a British destroyer in 
1947, known as the Corfu 
Channel incident. But the 
basic principle is clear: no 
country is entitled to lay 
mines, even in self defence 
against a declared enemy, 
without warning innocent 
third parties to keep clear. 

The Hague Convention ' 
deals only with countries 
that have formally declared 
war — an unlikely event 
tbese days, as the Falklands 
conflict reminded us — but 
it did spell out the principle 
that mines most sooner or 
later- render themselves 
harmless. That can be done 
with a simple dock. The 
Corfu Channel case, in which 
the Royal Navy was trying to 
establish its right of inno- 
cent passage through Alba- 
nian territorial waters, added 
the principle that the coastal 
state was responsible for 
warning international ship- 
ping of a known danger even 
when it claimed it had not 


laid the mines — a nice 
point of law which might 
recently have left the Nicara- 
guan government paying 
compensation for covert min- 
ing alleged to have been or- 
ganised by the CIA. . .. 

The relevant section of the 
International Court’s judg- 
ment reads: “ Obligations in- 
cumbent upon the Albanian 
authorities consisted in noti- 
fying for the -benefit of ship- 
ping In general, 'the exis- 
tence of a minefield in 
'Albanian territorial waters 
and in warning the approach- 
ing British warships of the 
imminent danger to which 
the minefield exposed them. 
Such obligations are based 
not o n th e Hague Convention 
No. V3H of 1907, which is 
applicable in time of war, 
but to certain general and 
well recognised principles, 
namely elementary consider- 
ations of humanity, even 
more exacting in peace than 
in war, the principle of free- 
dom of maritime communica- 


tions and every state’s ob- 
ligation not to allow 
knowingly its territory to be 
used for acts contrary to the 
right of other states." 

■ So . where 'does this leave 
•the -Royal- Navy’s new conti- 
nental shelf mine, which it 
wants fitted with the sort of 
acoustic switch the offshore 
oilmen use te open and shut 
underwater- valves? Mines 
are already fitted . with 
clocks, like terrorist time 
bombs. The Americans 
switched On the Haiphong 
mines at the height of the 
Vietnam war at the end of 
the third day, giving time 
for ships to get clear. The 
point about acoustic activa- 
tion is that its timing does 
not have to be predeter- 
mined. It enables mines to 
be laid as a precautionary 
measure against a potential 
enemy— -a great tactical ad- 
vantage the Ministry of De- 
fence reckons can hardly 
have been lost on the Rus- 
sians. In the nineteenth cen- 


tury the Imperial Russian 
fleet led the world in the 
development of the naval 
mine, and the Soviet navy 
today maintains a ’ vast ca- 
pability to lay mines from 
surface warships, submarines 
and converted trawlers! 

Now the Royal Navy wants 
to get back into the raining 
business, with the mast mod- 
em equipment, after decades 
of neglect Its existing stock-, 
pile of mines dates from the 
Second World War. A bit of' 
updating can and is being’ 
done, but much of it’ is liter- 
ally rusting away. • 

• A modern shallow water 
mine (20 to 80 " metres 
depth) can be bougit off the 
shelf. The Americans provide 
Nato with a deep water anti- 
submarine mine called the. 
Captor, which stands for 
■“ encapsulated torpedo.” It 
only launches -its torpedo 
from the seabed when it 
identifies the characteristic 
sound of an enemy sub- 
marine passing nearby.' 


• The Americans were also 
talking about developing an 
Intermediate depfii mine for 
the continental shelf <80 to 
200 metres) but the British 
have . now. volunteered for 
flm job in the hope that it 
inay become standard Nato 
kit, as the British, exercise 
mine already has, . 

Three consortia led by 
British Aerospace, Ferranti 
and Marconi; Underwater Sys- 
tems, have' just completed 
feasibility studies whkffi have 
convinced the navy that the" 
technical problems of- the 
contineotal shelf mine, in- 
cluding: an acoustic switch, 
pan be solved. 1 he next 
stage, if the fhnds can be 
found, is a • competitive' 
.project -definition study. De- 
tails of the designs are being 
kept secret for both mIBtary 
and - .’ commercial reasons. 
However, in principle the 
choices are a mine which 
simply: rises from the seabed 
when . it bears -the right 
sound; one that can be vec- 
tored, towards the target, or 


an encapsulated homing tor- 
pedo tike Captor. - 

Meanwhile, the ' Chief 
Naval Judge - Advocate Cap- 
tain Tony Thorpe has been 
looking closely, at the law to 
decide whether we or any 
other, nation could legiti- 
mately .use an acoustically 
activated mine without im- 
mediately declaring its pres- 
ence. Has conclusion is that 
provided the object on the 
seabed Is defintely - and reli- 
ably harmless, there is no 
obligation under interna- 
tional law to tell anyone it is 
there. A mine, in other 
words, is not- a mine until it 
is switched on. American 
naval lawyers, I understand, 
are inclined to agree, but ac- 
ademic opinion has yet to be 
tested. Captain Thorpe has, 
therefore, prepared an un- 
classified version of his as- 
sessment which win be pre- 
sented in July at . the 
Institute of International and 
"Comparative Law- He is not 
expecting an easy passage. 


Even a one per cent uncertainty creates problems in tests for Aids. ANDREW VE1TCH reports The VE day jamboree didn’t mean much 

Blood win ten— but only with difficulty 

THOUSANDS of blood do- riiliona before the tests wer» ci «s minion thi. ^ ... I I ft I ■ ▼ A 


Alan Rusbridger 


THOUSANDS of blood do- 
nors may be falsely identi- 
fied as potential Aids cases 
if bood tests now being 
evaulated by the Department 
of Health are introduced at 
transfusion centres. 

The result will be personal 
tragedy on a massive scale 
or more probably, specialists 
warn. a life-threatening 
shortage of blood supplies as 
donors choose to stay away 
rather than risk being told 
they have been infected. 

In the US, where two ver- 
sions of the blood tests are 
now being introduced, 
doctors are warning that ef- 
forts to alleviate the crisis of 
Aids-contaminated blood will 
create a second equally criti- 
cal crisis: major blood and 
plasma shortages for patients 
who need transfusions. 

The tests are 99 per cent 
accurate, according to the 
manufacturers’ figures. But 
99 per cent is not good 
enough, the specialists say. 
Recent US data show that 
even at that standard of ac- 
curacy, between 4,000 and 
21.000 British donors will be 
told mistakenly that " they 
have been exposed to Aids. 

The accuracy figures come 
from studies in optimal con- 


ABU Mustafa, the head man 
of the Sbuafat refugee camp 
on the road to the West 
Bank town of Ramallah. last 
saw his native village of Beit 
Thul in the summer of 1948 
when it was shelled and cap- 
tured by ■■ Zionist gangs " 
who came from a nearby kib- 
butz in the Jerusalem hills. 

After the war, along with 
hundreds of other Palestin- 
ian villages, Beit Thul was 
razed and wiped off the map 
of the new state of Israel. 
Abu Mustafa has been a 
refugee ever since. One of 
his four children lives' in 
Jordan, another in the Gulf; 
a third has a menial job in a 
West Jerusalem hotel — a 
microcosm of the Palestinian 
dispersion. 

Over fragrant mint tea in 
the cool, high-ceilinged room 
adjoining the Shuafat 
mosque, the old Mukhtar and 
his triends slip easily into 
reminiscences about the ter- 
rible day they lost their 
homes and land. It was 37 
years ago but it might just 
as well have been last week. 

Old memories are bitter 
and painful, but along with 
most of the million and a 
half Palestinians in the occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Abu Mustafa and the 
refugees here have found 
comfort in recent months as 
the retreating Israelis have 
taken a drubbing from the 
Shi'lte Muslim resistance in 
South Lebanon. 

There is no doubt that it 
has been good for Palestin- 
ian morale. " Many people 
here are pleased," said an 
East Jerusalem intellectual, 
" it’s a sort of compensation 
for what they are enduring 
here. We admire what the 
Shi’ites have been doing." 

Yet they do not harbour 
any illusions that they can 
do the same in the occupied 
territories. “ Peres has de- 
clared that Israel doesn't 


ditions before the tests were 
licensed. They may vary in 
large-scale screening by 
newly trained staff in trans- 
fusion centres. A difference 
of only 0.6 per cent in the 
accuracy figure would result 
dn a 450 per cent increase in 
the number of false “ posi- 
tive ” results, according to 
the US data. In tile UK that 
would mean up to 80,000 do- 
nors will be told, wrongly, 
that they have been infected. 

The solution is simple : 
retest all the positive blood 
samples with a more sophis- 
ticated laboratory test and 
don't tell the donor the 
result until it has been 
confirmed. 

This is precisely what Brit- 
ain’s infectious disease 
agency, the Public Health 
Laboratory Service proposes 
to do. They have developed a 
highly sensitive test from 
samples of the virus pro- 
vided by its codiscoverer. Dr 
Robert Gallo in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

But senior PHLS officials 
are warning privately that 
they will not be able to cope 
with the thousands of retests 
needed unless the Govern- 
ment increases resources. 

The agency has been 
forced to reduce staff num- 
bers to cope with a £1.5 mil- 
lion cut last year, another 


£1.5 million cut this year, 
and has been told it will lose 
over £2 million next finan- 
cial year. 

‘ The Aids tests show the 
presence of antibodies to the 
virus. Having antibodies does 
not necessarily njean you 
will develop the disease 
(your Immune system may 
conquer the virus) or that 
the virus is in your body 
(you may have already con- 
quered it, leaving only anti- 
bodies as a memory of the 
battle). 

But because there is no 
way yet of telling whether 
an antibody-positive person 
•is infectious or not, strict 
precautions are 

recommended. 

This is what a donor who 
shows positive on 
the blood test will be told: It 
is not known whether or not 
you will develop Aids ; you 
will need regular medical 
checks; there is a risk of 
infecting other? by sexual in- 
tercourse (heterosexual or ho- 
mosexual) and * intimate 
kissing " ; you should not 
share toothbrushes or 
razors ; pregnant women may 
transmit the" infection to 
their offspring ; tell your 
dentist and GP when you go 


for treatment; 


Those are undoubtedly 


resonable precautions for a 
person who ft genuinely anti- 
body-positive . — but for 
those falsely labelled it must 
represent a needless disaster. 

Dr Michael Osterholm and 
his team at the Minnesota 
health department, Minneapo- 
lis, reported in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine: 
“ As donors becoipe better 
informed about the likeli- 
hood of a reactive test, they 
may begin to view a dona- 
tion as a major risk to their 
well-being. 

Two versions of the test 
have been licensed in tbe 
States, from Abbott Labora- 
tories and Electro-Nucleonics. 
Three more are on the way. 
These, and another slightly 
different, and possibly more 
accurate version developed 
by. UK specialists at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital and the Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research, are 
being evaluated by the De- 
partment of Health for use 
in all transfusion centres. 
The need to protect the 
country’s blood supply is so 
great that one or more of 
the tests will he in wide- 
spread use by the autumn. 

Dr Osterhobn’s team have 
used accuracy .data from Ab- 
bott and Electro-Nucleonics 
to calculate the number of 


” If there is hope it lies in a political 
solution.” An Arab trader on the West Bank 


IAN BLACK reports from 
Jerusalem on the West 
Bank view of Israel’s 
troubles in Lebanon 


The anger 
that rests 
in peace 



false-positives that are likely 
to show assuming that an 
initial positive . will be 
rechecked using the same 
. tests. 

Minnesota is a low risk 
. state for. Aids— 23 cases and 
none related to transfusions. 
It has 190,000 blood donors 
and just over -60,000 people 
who give plasma alone com- 
pared with some three mil- 
lion donors in Britain. 

The doctors report : “ Each, 
year we might expect to find 
between 37l and 1,701 
falsely positive donors among 
those who have repeatedly 
positive screening tests. 

Transposed to Britisn, 
those figures suggest that be- 
tween 4,000 and 21,000 do- 
nors will bel wrongly de- 
clared positive if the PHLS 
is unable to- ’check the 
results — and if the tests do 
prove to be 0.6 per cent less 
accurate than claimed, up to 
80,000 donors will be at risk. 

Tests are essential, says 
the Minnesota team, but they 
warn : “The personal trauma 
for a donor' who receives a 
false positive report and the 
inevitable adverse and wide- 
spread publicity that will be 
associated with this problem, 
in conjunction with the al- 
ready volatile atroosp^'T’ of 
the Aids epidemic. " 


he’s not just putting himself 


want one olive tree or one 
inch of Lebanese ■ territory.” 
Abu Mustafa says thought- 
fully. “ But the problem for 
us Palestinians is that the 
Israelis wont give up the 
land they took from us 40 
years ago." 

Israel proper is not Leba- 
non, and nor. more to the 
point, is the West Bank and 
Gaza. No-one ever believed 
that the Israelis intended to 
stay in Sidon and Tyre and 
Nabatiya, whereas it is hard 
to see the day when they 
will evacuate Tel Aviv, or 
even Ramallah and Nablus. 

There is Palestmta,i resis- 
tance to the occupation : ear- 
lier this week a pipe bomb 
of the South Lebanese vari- 
ety exploded near an Israeli 
bus in Qalqiliya and a couple 


of soldiers have been killed. 
One was shot through the 
head at close range in the 
Ramallah market place. But 
it is child’s play compared to 
what has been • happening in 
Lebanon. And the Palestin- 
ians know it. 

The Lebanese, resistance, 
the Palestinians here argue 
proudly, owes a debt to the 
PLO. ** If the Palestinians 
had not been in Lebanon 
since 1969," says Afram 
Haniya. the editor of the 
East Jerusalem newspaper 
Al-Sha’ab, “then how would 
10-year-old kids have learned 
to use Kalachnikovs and 
RPG’s ? 

” When we were under 
Jordanian rule from the 
1950s to 1967 no-one was 
trained to use weapons. We 


were not even allowed to lis- 
ten to Cairo radio or to ex- 
press onr national freedom 
in any way.” 

Despite the difficulties, 
•there Is resistance to the Is- 
raelis in the West Bank, 
■they Insist in Shnafat But 
where is it? “In my heart," 
says Abu Mustafa. Others are 
blunter and more realistic : 
“The only real, resistance,” 
concedes a- younger man 
called Abu Hassan, “is in 
the Press, in our Palestinian 
flags and symbols. We can 
throw stones. But we have 
no weapons. A 14-y ear-old 
boy throws a stone at an 
Israeli car. That’s .not 
resistance. 

. “ The problem here is that 
if someone uses weapons. 


that Israel’s policy is 
successful." 

Abu Hassan is a realist 
not a defeatist. The lesson of 
the lost villages of 1948 is 
one that will never be for- 
. gotten. Just as Abu Mustafa 
will never see Beit Thul 
again, he will never return 
to his home in. Qastina. now 
a busy junction on the Tel 
.Aviv-Beersheba road. His 
home in the Shuafat camp is 
.all he has, and his watch- 
word is “Sumoud" — stead- 
fastness — or' plain “hang- 
ing on." 

"i The Palestinians know that 
their uninvited neighbours in 
-the West Bank — the 40,000 
Israeli settlers- who have 
. moved across the old “green 
line ” since the 1967 war — 
will seize on any opportunity 
.to get rid of them. The kind 
of resistance that -has 
thrilled them in South Leba- 
non would provide such an 
. opportunity. And they are 
deeply worried — as are 
many Israelis- — -by men like 
Mr Ariel- Sharon, who say 
-that the Palestinian home- 
land is across the. river in 
. Jordan. 

If there is hope, says Abu 
Mustafa, it lies in a political 
solution. “ Only this morning 
I heard on the Voice of 
" America that they will talk 
to members- of the Palestine 
National Council, Let them 
talk to Yasser. Arafat. I will 
. accept compensation, for my 
land and a confederation 
with Jordan, v- - - 

Abu Hassan agrees. “ You 
ask of tbe resistance," he 
. says, his -voice ri s in g with 
emotion. “The PLO speaks 
for us here in the West 
Bank. Only the PLO can 
speak for us,'*- 


COMMEMORATING VE Defy' 
among the young jobless in 
North London is~ an alien 
festival, remote as ancestor 
worship. Yet this week, cli- 
maxing yesterday, has' been 
given over, in media and 
memory, to an event which 
adults' bafflingly insist 
formed their lives. 

What do the young make 
of war? “If we hadn’t won,- 
Britain would be a German- 
owned country like Tener-. 
iffe belongs to Spain. Then 
there’d be another war to 
win It back " Mandy Tupper 
is in Umbo -between leaving 
school and wanting to be a 
beauty therapist Her friend 
Kim Armstrong says “If it 
wasn’t for the war, we 
.wouldn’t be alive today." Her 
parents told her that; and 
they.- were . under five in- 
1945. History h as become a 
proverb. 

As early marriage com- 
presses the generations, 
today’s ’teenagers • get 
recollections of the war in 
Europe and Asia from grand- 
parents father than parents; 
and of - armed conflict in gen- 
eral from television and film. 
Mandy’s grandad was in 
Egypt and . India. Andrew 
Carnegie’s grandfather was 
In (he RAF. In the front 
room of the family home, his 
own- father still has the med- 
als and group photos on 
display.- 

Carnegie’s -grandfather was 
Jamaican; he - himself came 
to Britain 18 years ago, 
when he was 10. Now he’s ' 
got - a career in the ' youth 
service, running a club in 
the crypt of St John’s RC 
Church in Islington. . Mandy 
and her mates, as a group of 
white teenagers who use the 
club feel that considerations 
of war and peace are distant, 
-largely because they have- 
other worries about exams'- 
and jobs. 

Tenko on television made 
more impact on the trio of 
girls, trying out eye-liner 
. and ear^riogs in the . newly- 
minted confidence of pu- 
berty, than did their history 
teacher. “In school, we only 
did Sir Francis Drake- and 
the ’ Plague. And that was ' 
years before the war” says 
Kim- Armstrong. “But I did 
like Tenko. Most war films 
are really sexist They al- 
ways show .men fighting for 
their country; and women 
just n ursine." 

Would Mandy Tupper join 
it ? ” Td rather support CND 
by buying badges and that 
sort of thing. I think there’s 
enough trouble in the world 
without haring petitions It’s 
so confusing. - The Govern- ! 
-ment says . one thing, the 
CND says something.- And it 
goes, on." Then they 5 !* off to 
-join the GLC celebrations on 
the South Bank, but that’s 
largely because it . also hap^ 
pens to be Mandy’s birthday. 

- That leaves the dub mostly. 
Ao- bl a ck guys, cues in : 
hand., “What’s . this convo 
about,” asks one. And cuts 
out when he hears the no-no 
word, war: Kenny’s preoccu- 
pation is this “ I got to' get 
£43 to get my hair cnVmen. 
My hair’s .falling out.” TE . 
Day on- the box is sow being 
jammed' by the club’s own ’ 
sounds — the current ntim- 
[ ber one in the charts, TwL 


Hard castle’s 4 19 1 — a funk 
one-liner : the average age of 
US soldiers in Vietnam was 
19 is the message- 

Nineteen. Nineteen. Nine- 
teen. Whether or not the 
kids in St John's ciypt hear 
it as a requiem, the cut has 
more impact than hours of 
television. -Would Kenny 
swop the dole queue for the 
military? “I wouldn’t mind 
being a soldier, provided I 
came back in ; one piece." 
However, Andrew Carnegie, 
who is a trained teacher, be- 
lieve that Kenny’s attitude is 
untypical among the young, 
jobless and black. 

“ Many young blacks 
wouldn't see anything ap- 
proach a war by Britain as 
something they could iden- 
tify with. In many cases, 
they wodld be prepared to 
go to prison rather than join 
up. It’s not due to their neg- 
ative attitudes to war. It’s 
more tbe prejudices they 
gome across in society. You 
can extend the same argu- 
ent to the police. And 
there aren't any black 
policemen.” 

Explains Carnegie ; “ The 
greater part of their expert 
ence isn’t what happened to 
their parents; ifs what hap- 
pened to themselves in the 
-confines of ^ British society. 

For though World War 
Two, whjch the media is 
recalling as though it hap- 
pened yesterday, was a 
global conflict, Vietnam, 
local as it was, was also a 
supremely visual conflict. 
That -war, which ended ex- 
actly a decade ago, has made 
far more . impact on young 
blacks. 

As a kid, Andrew Carne- 
gie, saw US telecasts beamed 
to Jamaica, where he was 
growing up. And he remem- 
bers Vietnam as a class war, 
in- which US blacks paid a 
disproportionate price.” The 
people who drafted -the -laws, 
tbedr children in many cases 
were exempt from military 
service,” he says. “ It was ' 
mostly the deprived class 
who were sacrificed." 

He adds a chilling coda : 

“ I could see the same sort 
Of thing happening in this 
country if the Falklands had 
been long drawn out. Blacks 
would have become the vic- 
tims of that group who were 

not prepared to sacrifice 

roeraselves.” 
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How to succeed 
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Balfonr: Intellectual 

Statesman, by Ruddock F. 
Mackay (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, £19 JO). 

PRIME Ministers are very for 
settable people Who, today,- 
could put a face to Lord Liver- 
pool, or Richard Bonar Law? 
Who, 50 years hence, will re- 
member Lord Home of the Hir- 
sel or Lord Wilson of-Rie- 
vaulx? For more than literary 
or artistic reputation, political 
fame is transitory: a powerful, 
universal presence at one his- 
torical moment, blown away 
the next 

Alfred James Balfonr is one 
of the most -shadowy of his 
kind: yet, as this biography 
(the fifth to have been written) 


does still — moat of the mor- 
ning-” He did just enough work 
to develop a gentlemanly 
interest in philosophy, devot- 
ing much of his limited energy 
to the writing oftracts aimed at 
verifying, scientifically, the 
existence of the Diet?. 

Meanwhile attbeage of 21 he 
came into a fabulous fortune, 
with extensive properties in 
both England and Scotland. 
Despite his eligibility, he 
never married. At. Trinity he 
was known as Pretty Fanny, in 
the Commons as Clara, 
Niminy-piminy, Tiger Lily or 
(more obscurely) “lisping 


have been 




m „ , , 


shows, he was important for a 
very long time Indeed, he was 
a recordholder of sorts. In all, 
he held Cabinet office for 27 
years — longer than Churchill, 
Gladstone or Pitt. 

’’This count alone." Mr 
Mackay assures us,- “testifies 
to Balfour’s calibre as a states- 
man.” Alas, It does not, and the 
impression created by this not 
uninteresting book is of imper- 
turbably arrogant, effortless 
mediocrity. 

The explanation, of course, 
lies in Balfour’s silver- spoon- 
filled early years, during 
which he was able to obtain 
high office without exertion of 
any kind. Born in 1848, the son 
ana grandson of MPs and the 
nephew of Lord Robert Cecil 
(later the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), his connections served 
him well, compensating for his 
natural indolence. * 

At Cambridge, according to 
a friend, be was as slothful as 
he was clever, and “constantly 
lay in bed — as for all I know he 








Beaverbrook speculated that 
he was, in reality, hermaphro- 
dite — pointing: out. conclu- 
sively. that nobody had ever 
seen him naked. 

Politics entered his life 
when his ancle offered him a 
safe seat on one of the Cecil 
estates. Entering Parliament 
at the age of26, Balfour treated 
the best club in'Europe as an 
intellectual gaming-house; 
regarding the activities of- the 
Chamber neither with cyni- 
cism nor dispassion, but as an 
arena for .the t recreational 
exercise of intellectual 
muscles. 

This remained the essence 
of his political style. “Balfour 
always imagined that had fhte 
decreed that he should be a 
soldier he would have been a 
great tactician,” remarked a 
colleague. “All that was neces- 
sary was to apply the 
principles of logic and you 
pulverise the enemy.” 

Unlike his much younger 
rival, Winston Churchill 
(whose background much re- 
sembled his own), he had 
never had, or needed, a profes- 
sion. This was the crux; for all 


his agility in debate and in 
office, Ms utter Lack of experi- 
ence of the world outside the 
aristocratic . Establishment *- 
dangerously fettered- his 
imagination. 

Through nepotism in. the 
Literal -sense, he rose rapidly; 
to become Leader of the House 
of Commons, while Saiisboxy- 
led the Cabinet from ‘the 
Lords. In 1902 be succeeded 
his uncle, faaskc de rmeux^'es , 
Prime Minister. .. 

- ' Here, undoubtedly, Balfour : 
proved that he had antennae., 
as well as brains, navigating 
skilfully through the minefield - 
of sectarian pressures. Gener- 
ally, however, positive action . 
of any kind aroused in him the !■ 
deepest antipathy. Though fie 
.set np a Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law (with Beatrice 
Webb as a member). Jus own ' 
attitude to social reform was 
best indicated in a letter to the 
Bing’s private secretary in 
1901; “on the subject; of the.- 
. Aged Poor there Is an over- 
whelming reason against 
attempting: anything 'at the;, 
present moment — the re ason, 
namely, of expense.” 

Having warmly approved the 
anti-union- Taft Vale judg- 
ment, Balfour was surprised 
(though not particularly upset) 
to be swept from office in the 
election landslide of 1906. 

Although he was nevhr to be 
Prime Minister again, his 
career was far fromover._Ia 
Asquith's war coalition, he 
served as. First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in charge during 
the Battle of Jutland and 
heavily reliant — characteris- 
tically — on official advice. 
When Asquith fell, he moved 
swiftly — disproving the 
theory, which Mackay seems to 
support, that he was without 
personal ambition. 


Small thoughts from abroad 


Richard Gott on diplomacy 


Documents on British Policy 
Overseas, Series 1. Volume 
11, Conferences and Conver- 
sations 1945: London. Wash- 
ington and Moscow, edited by 
Roger B alien and Margaret 
Pelly. (HMSO, £75). ' 

“MARSHAL STALIN would 
like us to discuss the Great 
Belt,” Molotov told a some- 
what bemused couple of for- 
eign ministers (Ernest Bevin 
and James Byrnes) as they met 
in Moscow just before Christ- 
mas 1945. He went on to say 
that the Generalissimo often 
used to raise the matter with 
President Roosevelt 
Bevin and Byrnes, badly un- 
derbriefed, were clearly in a 
fog Bevin said he was “mysti- 
fied" to know what was in 
Stalin's mind, but would try to 
find out what the position was. 
No one in his party of civil 
servants seemed to know any- 
thing about it and he would 
have to seek clarification from 
London. When Molotov raised 
the question again two days 
later, pointing out that “the 
war had shown the importance 
of the Great Belt" Bevin said 
he wasn't prepared to discuss 
the matter further. 

The following day, at a pri- 
vate meeting between Stalin 


and Bevin. the subject was still 
very much in the Russian 
leader’s thoughts. Amid dis- 
cussions of Iran, the Balkans, 
Tripolitania and the Dodeca- 
nese, Stalin still wanted “to 
clear up the question." 

Bevin was then able to set his 
mind at rest The Great Belt he 
said, (which links the Baltic 
with the Kattegat) would 
remain in Danish hands, and 
there would be “absolutely 
free passage” through the 
Skagerrak. He also told Stalin 
that the British Government 
“would not approve the idea of 
any bases in this particular 
area." 

Part of the joy and delight to 
be obtained from volumes of 
diplomatic documents arises 
from these wonderful 
glimpses of what is really on 
the mind of world leaders 
when the crucial issues of war 
and peace are being debated. 

In this latest volume of post- 
war Foreign Office documents 
(from August to December 
1945), when the implications of 
the atomic bomb, the future of 
the Balkans, and the Russian 
presence in northern Iran, 
were preoccupying the British 
and the Americans to the ex- 
clusion of almost all else. Sta- 
lin seems to have been merely 


concerned about his exit'from 
the Baltic. 

Indeed what rather curious- 
ly emerges from this particu- 
lar collection of British docu- 
ments is the strangely relaxed 
attitude of the Russians, best 
brought oat in a private letter 
from Frank Roberts (then a 
counsellor In the Moscow em- 
bassy) to Orme Sargent in 
London (then the' confidante of 
all FO high-fliers) repeating 
what he had gleaned about a 
crucial meeting between Sta- 
lin and Averell Harriman in 
October 1945. Stalin would be 
quite happy for the Soviet 
Union to retire behind secure 
borders rather as the United 
States had done after the first 
world war 

“Stalin said quite calmly 
that, if the Americans pre- 
ferred to keep the Russians 
out of Japan, well and good. 
Each of the victors could then 
run its own spheres in its own 
way. After the last war Ameri- 
ca had gone into isolation. 
This, Stalin thought, had been 
a mistake. Perhaps the Soviet 
Union would now have to go 
into isolation herself 

Harriman’s impression was 
that Stalin was merely stating 
a fact and not attempting to 
exert any blackmail. We have 


always realised that this 
alternative doUct of isolation 
existed for the Soviet Union, 
and in recent weeks there have 
been indications that some 
people here were advocating it 
m the event of ‘Big Three* 
collaboration breaking 
down." 

Had the British and the 
Americans taken this strategy 
aboard, the Cold War —based 
on a belief in Soviet expan- 
sionism — might never have 
begun. 

Although such insights 
emerge parenthetically from 
this volume, it is perhaps nec- 
essary to question the whole 
nature of this Establishment 
publishing venture. For the 
Foreign Office tradition of giv- 
ing itself a puff at the tax- 
payers’ expense is here richly 
continued. This is the moment 
when that FO hero. Ernest 
Bevin. steps on to the world’s 
stage ana, according to the 
editors, shows “robust com- 
monsense" in arguing “in 
defence of British interests." ;. 

Historians less biased 
towards the Establishment 
view of the recent past tha n the 

documents show that Bevin 
displayed much common 


sense during his first months 
as Foreign Secretary, or 
indeed that the interests that 
• he was defending were partic- 
ularly those of “Britain. ff Much 
of the time he seems to have 
been cantankerous, peevish, 
and ill-tempered — towards 
the Americans, the Russians, 
and his Colleagues. 

What emerges from the 
record is that British Interests , 
were In fact but dimly per- 
ceived. The fog and confusion 
that surrounded British policy 
(and American as well) made 
Bevin and Byrnes rather easy 
game, for Molotov, who was i 
well-briefed throughout these I 
postwar conferences and a 
consistently sound debater. 

Bevin, for his part, appears 
as an imperialist in an heroic { 
mould, happily carving up j 
chunks of Ethiopia for the con- 
venience of British adminis- 
trators, enlisting Stalin’s sup- 
port for the continuing British | 
occupation of Egypt and keep- 
ing secure the Lifelines of 1 
empire, even when rebuked by 
his own Prime Minister. 

But at least he understood 
the matter of the Great Belt 
better than the American Sec- 
retary of State. When ques- 
tioned by Molotov, Byrnes said 
“he knew nothing about It” 


Frame is the spur Stanley Reynolds reviews an infamous trial 


The Airman and the Car- 
penter: the Lindbergh 
Case and the Framing of 
Richard Hanptznann, by 
Ludovic Kennedy 
(Collins, £12.95). 

WHAT a good time they all 
had at the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping trial. It was like some- 
thing out of The Front Page, 
only Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur wouldn’t have 
dared the farce that real life 
got away with at the little 
court house in Flemington, 


New Jersey that winter and 
spring of 1935. 

As H. L Mencken said in 
ironic mood, it was being 
treated as the greatest story 
since the Resurrection. AD 
the world's press was there. 
Damon Runyon was voted the 
best dressed reporter at the 
trial. Ford Madox Ford came 
from England to cover it. the 
great journalistic names of 
the era like Heywood Broun. 
Dorothy Kilgallen and Adela 
Rogers St John where there, 
also literary journalists like 
Edna Ferber and Alexander 
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Woollcott, the; original of The. 
Man Who Came to Dinner. 

The great trial lawyer Clar- 
ence Darrow. he of the 
Scopes Monkey Trial, a great 
legal brain and fighter for 
justice, was an observer. Sam 
Leibowitz, the equal of Dar- 
row as a trial lawyer, was do- 
ing the trial for the radio, it 
was the largest gathering of 
the press ever at that time 
and it received more cover- 
age than the Armistice. 

And yet justice was not 
done and not by any stretch 
of the imagination was it seen 
to be done. Charles Lind- 
bergh, the first man to fly the 
Atlantic alone, was a hero of 
the Twenties and the trial 
although held in the depths 
of the Great Depression was 
carried out as though it were 
a frivolous entertainment. 

It was a shocking mis- 
carriage of justice and very 
few of those involved and 
only a handful of the great 
journalists observing it came 
out with any credit As a pic- 
ture of an Era this is highly 
entertaining stuff. The 
defence lawyer was called 
Death House Reillv. The 
chief eye-witness for the 
prosecution was a blind man, 
at least he was an 87-year-old 
veteran of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War who had cataracts 
in both eyes. 

The case is foil of eccen- 
trics. colourful characters 
and crazy situations enough 
for a dozen of those old 
Bollywood comedies about 
newspapermen that we see 
on the telly on a wet weekend 
afternoon. 

But this is not a musical 
comedy, it is real life and 
Ludovic Kennedy, the author 
of 10 Rillington Place, A Pre- 
sumption of Innocence, and 
Wicked Beyond Belief, three 


. books of investigative jour- 
nalism which uncovered 
serious miscarriages of jus- 
tice, has done it again with 
the framing of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, wrongly convic- 
ted of the murder of the 
Lindbergh baby. 

He is unable here to dis- 
close who tiie real murderer 
was — it was long ago, the 
kidnapping was on March 1, 
1932 — bat no one can now 
have any doubt about Haupt- 
mann's innocence. He was 
“railroaded” on circumstan- 
tial evidence. The police — 
and the public — needed a 
conviction. Bruno Haupt- 
mann was, quite rightly, a 
suspect He had been traced 
when he passed some of the 
ransom money, .and then 
$14,000 more of the ransom 
money was found hidden in 
his garage in the Bronx. This, 
of course, was most 
incriminating. 

His stoiy of how he got the 
money was also very suspect 
It was given to him to keep in 
a shoebox by a business 
friend who was visiting his 
family in Germany. Where 
was that friend now? He had 
died in Germany. Only after 
the friend's death had Hanpt- 
mann opened the box and 
discovered the money. As the 
dead friend, a rather sinister 
con-man called Isidor Fiscb, 
owed Hauptmann $7,500 he 
kept the lot hiding it in his 
garage because Mrs Haupt- 
mann would have forced him 
to turn it in. 

Now that is a most unlikely 
tale. You cannot see any 

K i lice force in the world al- 
wing Hauptmann to walk 
home after mat one. But it is 
such a lame excuse that it — 
and the fact that he was using 
the marked ransom money 
for little everyday purchases 


— does not seem like the 
work of a mastermind 
criminal who singlehanded 
carried out this “great crime 
of the century." 

Kennedy’s investigation 
shows that Isidor Fish did 
buy “Hot money," It would 
seem that he had also bought 1 
the Lindbergh money. Haupt- 
mann was Isidor Fish’s dupe 

— he had just duped him of, 
7,500 dollars in phoney busi- 
ness deals — and getting the 
simple carpenter to keep the 
money for him while he was 
in Europe seems to fit the 
pattern of the relationship.' 

At first, in time hallowed 
tradition, the cops tried to 
beat it out of' Hauptmann. 
This failed, they then fixed 
witnesses, planted evidence 
and used the most bogus sort 
of scientific testing to prove 
that Hauptmann had commit- 
ted the crime, not only that 
they somehow got the jury to 
believe that Hauptmann did 
it all alone. 

Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
wife or the President, didn’t 
believe it. Clarence Darrow 
didn't believe it, nor did the 
New York Times or the 
Governor of New Jersey. Un- 
fortunately for Hauptmann 
New Jersey was one of the 
few states where the gover- 
nor could not commute the 
death sentence. Hauptmann 
went to the electric chair in 
1936. 

Had there been no death 
penalty it is fairly certain 
that he would have lived to 
be exonerated once the glam- 
our of the case dimmed. 
Hauptmann’s widow is still 
alive and one sincerely hopes 
that she at least will live to 
see some justice done. Ludo- 
vic Kennedy has done a su- 
perb job of crusading 
journalism. 













Finishing school by Estelle Holt 


Love Lessons, by Joan 

Wyndham (Heinemann, 

£ 9 . 95 ). 

JOAN WYNDHAM'S war dia- 
ry, kept from just before her 
seventeenth birthday to just 
after her eighteenth, must be 
amongst the freshest things to 
come out this spring. Very 
fUnny (I laughed out loud sev- 
eral times), and so evocative 
of that first year of World 
War 11 it should be taken in 
as social history, too. For the 
young, life quickened in 
eveiy way. Looking back I 
think what bell it must have 
been to be old. 

September 2. 1939, Joan 
Wyndham, drama student, 
writes; “AwfUl news! they are 
planning to close the thea- 
tres.” April 18. 1940. now an 
act student: “Started my first 
figure from life with Henry 
Moore . . . Today the Germans 


captured Trondheim.” May 
15: “Holland surrendered 
today. Henry Moore said he 
was surprised and pleased at 
the way Td got on with my 
first figure so felt terribly 
exhilarated.” 

Then grief “Luis commit- 
ted suicide ... he was called 
up so he put his head in the 
gas oven." Gerhardt the Ger- 
man Jewish sculptor, her 
first great love, is interned. 
“They came at nine this mor- 
ning," she is told. “Proper fu- 
rious he was tool" He went 
down with the Andorra Star. 

Rupert her second great 
love: “What a life . . . never 

to be^ bombed or se^icef 
from one moment to the 
next!” “The bombs are lovely. 
I think it is all thrilling ... I 
think I shall get seduced by 
Rupert tomorrow." She was, 
on her grandmother’s bed, 
borrowed from home: Hie 
next day the bed stuck out 


from the bombed ruins “like 
a Symbol," but Rupert had 
escaped. 

Women then — or some 
anyhow — were more “liber- 
ated” than ever before or 
since. The “sexual revolu- 
tion" of the sixties was more 
a revelation of what had been 
going on for a Long time. The 
code then was never to be 
“inhibited,” a "tease”, 
"frigid”, “possessive” or 
"clinging”. When Rupert 
joins the Navy and rejects 
her, no complaints, and they 
stay friends. May 13, 1941: 
M rm in the train . . . with my 
belt and buttons newly 
shined, ready to start train- 
ing for Special Doties. At 
least it will keep my mind 
occupied.” 

It did. The best news after 
finishing this invigorating 
little book is that a sequel of 
ber life in the WAAF is prom- 
ised fornext year. 


. - Appointed Foreign SecreV 
tary under Lloyd' George, he 
tuned to the vexed andvaxa- 
■- turns- question ofPalestine. In 
this most -memorable episode 
' of his life his impact was not as 
greatas has often --been sup- 
posed.- In a convincing- chap- 
' ter, hubiographer argue? that 
“If Bailout had noteriried in 
1917, steps would have -been 
taken to invent his" Declara- 
tion.” The pro-21 on ist decision 
; was already, vitally, an as-: 
~ sumption. ’. . .- 

At .the end of the. war, “Bal- 
four backed intervention m 
the Russian civil war (though . 
. Without ChurduIl’B crusading 
fervour). Thereafter, he was 
largely eclipsed iir -foreign ■ 
; policy by Lloyd George, .whom 
.he supported— unsuccessful- 
ly— against opponents in 1922. ; 
In the' same year. Balfour 
accepted aneandom/He died . 
in 1930, having received as an 
eightieth birthday present 
from both Homes of Parlia- 
ment the oft of a Rolls-Royce 
— i symbol, . indeed; -of his 
career. ' .v : ■ 
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Norman S3brapneTi l evieV7H 


poses a genuine politics of 
disarmament, without which 
the peace movement will be 
unable, to sustain itself - 
Many people in CND feel 
that to criticise Moscow’s de- 
ployments and to demand de- 
mocracy in the Soviet block is 
to play the West’s game. 
Thompson argues that it is 
only by speaking out on these 
issues —by refusing the Cold 
War rather than by calculat- 
ing its position within it — 
that the peace movement can 
sustain its- authority .for the 
long haul that - lies a head. 


Btoed for. Blood; by- Julian 
Gjnaj (Ham lab HamHtetar 

1 WHd VAbohC, Hairy*. hy JPaal 
} Pickering ^ ( Weidenfeld; 
>' £8A5). V ->' - •; -i 

■’ Dancing'- with , Mermaids, by 
, Mites . ftflwpg ^Eeteqnann,. 

, ■ £855). ' .. - 

- General from the Jungle,- by- 
B.TrevettHAHifioiu & JtuSbv. 


.What did he achieve? 
Biographers always ask this 
question, though writing a 
' school report. Mackay is much 
concerned to find “constructi- 
. ve" policies but is, in fact, hard 
pat to point to any. Thetruth is 
that Balfour was not only a 
Conservative with a big C. he 
was also deeply conservative 
with a small one. As a manda- 
rin or diplomat, he would have 
been ideal As a political lead- 
er, his smooth, elegant passiv- 
ity was frequently disa strous: 

This carefliUy-researched, 
though somewhat drily-writ- 
ten study, helps to explain why 
the British ruling classes 
found it so hard to adjust to the 
harsher political realities of 
the post-Victorian world. , 


KGB, CIA, 
CND.. 

by Anthony B j mett 


Double Exposure, .by E. 
P. Thompson (Merlin 
Press, £2.50) . 


THIS book starts badly, 
misrepresents itself and 
confoses the reader as to its 
purpose but turns- into- a.- 
thoughtful and .weU- 
measured contribution of 
great importance. 

It deserves to be widely 
considered, and is essential 
reading for the .-peace 
movement. As Thompson 
says, not-a-single missile has 
been stopped in -. its 
deployment But the peace 
movement now counts in 
those closed -discussions of 
councils, poiitburos and 
cabinets that decide the fate 
of Europe. Its effectiveness, 
however, is in the balance; 
what will it count for in the 
fixture? V 

This is the implicit .^ques- 
tion Thompson addresses, 
through a retrospective on 
the last five years. He started 
to write the essay as ' an 
introduction to his collection 
The Heavy Dancers but it 
outgrew that role. Thus 
Doable Exposure begins with 
an apology for its existence. 
It then describes the way 
both Washington and Moscow 
have . villified the 
independent peace 

movement, and £. P. 
Thompson in particular. 

Abont this the author 
theatrically complains that 
he is “fated" to bring down 
abuse upon bis own “white 
head”: he would be much 
more* unhappy if he had been 
ignored. Peggy Duff whose 
inspiring role Thompson 
rightly acknowledges, had the 
best attitude here: she used 
to recount with gleeful 
delight how responsible 
Communists tagged ber as 
CIA when she frustrated 
their attempts to take over 
CND. 

But the book soon grows 
into an extended discussion 
of the peace movement and 
the East At the beginning of 
the .eighties Thompson said 
that independent movements 
should campaign against 
deployment on both sides. 
Along with Mary Kaldor and 
others in END be tried to put 
the apparently foolish idea 
into practice. 

He draws np a balance 
sheet in Double Exposure. 
The bluster drops away to be 
replaced by the real 
experience of the problems 
and difficulties he found in 
doing what he had argued 
most needed to be done. 

Thompson outlines 
relations with the “Dialogue" 
group in Hungary, and the 
“Trust” group m Moscow. His 
accounts are vivid and 
compelling, and one gets a 
real sense of the tensions, the 
police pressures and the 
tentative hopes that 
accompanied the first 
contacts between dissidents 
of West and East 

In the next chapter be con- 
ducts a sober discussion of 
Soiidarnost and the reasons 
for many Poles preferring 
NATO to disarmament He 
discusses Timothy Garton 
Ash who now claims Uut 
END thinks disarmament is a 
precondition for democrati- 
sation whereas, in Ash’s- 
view, democracy in the East 
is the prerequisite for disar- , 
mamenL 

Why is his argument so in- 
teresting and original? First, 
it is no longer just an argu- 
ment It has been put into 
action, and in a small clumsy 
way it works. Certainly it has 
got on one or two nerves in 
those Security Councils and 
Politburos. Second,, it pro- 


Lean fTales^hy - Jitaes Keb 
■ man, AgnesDwens and Alas- 
. dairGra?(Cape, 095). ■•. - v 

jmiAN GLOAG’S hew hovel 
opens wfth .w funeral, ■■ a rich 
■ lawyer-~belng moarned by 
lawyers, a solemn scene unex- 
pectedly enlivened by “a smat- 
tering of marvellously pretty 

- Women likfe-bird&ina petrified 
. forest.” A promising end and: 
: start, as yoa uright say, but the 
.. book dqesn*temtirely eve up to 

Nobody cottidcoinplaln that 
Gloag"s ■ way of- writing lacks 
grip'; indeed, kd. vicfcffice is his 
steering: clamp oh. the elbow 
.that_I ror. one began to'; feel , 
nervous! Perhaps -the- trouble 
with Blood for Blood is that it 
takes on too much. *..•'• 

- The book is part psychplogi- 
- cai thriller, part-conventional 

novel with serious Intent, and 
there seems some conflict of 
interests. Death, in proper 
novels, tends to be a grave 
matter; in .thrillers it can 
hardly avoid a frivolous 
aspect, emphasised in this 
case by the fact that thecentral 
character has not merely been 
murdered but stabbed sixteen 
times. 

, Not that this, precludes a. 
basic -seriousness of intent: 
after all, Julius Caesar wasn’t 
exactly a frolic. The victim, a 
barrister who has defended 
rapists and murderers but not 
Obviously the sort of man who 
would himself attract vio- 
lence, seems to have , been 
expecting his death and left a 
frail of somewhat coquettish 
• dues in the form of bequests; 
the ' narrator, a dried-up 
novelist and close friend, is 
one of the beneficiaries. 

I found myself not caring 
much about whodid the killing 
except Insofar as it cast tight 
on the dead lawyer, an enigma- 
tic fellow indeed. Layers of 
cover are stripped away, show- 
ing how- £tue' the barrator 
really knew his old chum, so 
that it’s a self-exposure too. A 

- complex ambitious aim, which 
the formal mystery set-up ob- 
structs at least as much as it 
supports. : 

Paul Pickering's interesting 
first novel. Wild About Harry, 
also seems tostumble between 
genres. We', are on the d(plo- 
matic beat— in rundown Latte 
America, -as befitting our re- 
duced status te. the wodd~ — 
and the stage seems all set for 
farce, horror or some modish 
mixture of the two. With vul- 
tures, smugglers and secret 

K lice anything on those lines 
>ks possible. 

But Pickering doesn't hurry 
to show his hand. His tone 
lacks inflectioii,'as though con- 
cerned to leave his tale poised 
to take off in any direction. He 
has a gift for the static which 
provides memorably sinister 
moments, as when a vulture 
makes a tentative move 
towards some minor character 


- who has been too stillfoTf toQ^ 

. v tong. The detiberateiycofo'fr'- . 
v Id ss hero, an old soidferTsWeat^-’ 
teg oh his retireraenlrMs .th^' 

, jobofgUarcDng an ex-Nari wto,; 

' criminal;- and the resolution ; 

-. • after all, there has to be one —i* : 

settles for macabre fantasy in / 

: the-mannerof^arly Waugh. 

- Mties Gibsoc’^JDancteg wUh : 

: ' Mermaids appears to. bnve na. 

doubt about us intentxon$, but- h . 
'-oaifcwe be sure? A drearaisig^ 

.' -seaside -scene decorates, thei* 
jacket^ cooventioiLally«urreafcr-e 
" except that the huge Chagall^ * 

. like a pparition dominating ther ^ . 
: tcliSfop is wearing- horn-zi 1 
v . rinnnhd glasses; it l&.the&elhat-^ 

" provide the irwnm. J< Tb'e. sex 
shrank from the esplanade,, t 
' Whelk Pier Stood bleached asr * 
bones. marooned Is a shallow:;' 

: . waste ~of water, its hairy le^ 'i 
alive with crabs . And so -.: 
.on. - 

■- • Well, ’most little seaside” 1 ; 

: towns are odd; does thisone do j 

more than raise the stakes a j 


■ at sea,' whose crystal ball har-; 1 
bon rs demons. But-wheusome- . ?. 

■ .body comes knocking- on tee' - 
. moonlit door, any normal cot- •* 

. lager can make the neck-hair ; .? 
■ s bnstie. •' 

- For all the conjuring it’s the 
. ‘ impact of ordinariness — the 

ex-wrestling pub-keeper, the 
normally delinquent children, 
the travelling man from the 
Caribbean — that establishes 
the novel’s considerable 
appeal. 

General from the Jungle is 
the last of the six “jungle no- 
vels” that B. Traven, who died 
te 1969, wrbte as a chronicle 
. and celebration of the Mexi- ’ 
can revolution in which native 
Indians, many years earlier, 
-took revenge for their exploi- - 
tation in the mahogany forests. 

The ‘’general" was ayouth in " 
his early twenties who proved 
a genius at guerrilla tactics, 

. though the success of his tiny 
army seems to have been 
almost entirely due to the offi- 
' rial arrogance that regarded 
them as a mutinous rabble 

- rather then the organised, ver- 
satile force they nad trained 

• themselves to become. The 
: strength of this account lies in 
. its remarkable. V narrative 
drive. 

British protest fiction may 
have lacked . .experience to 
sharpen its edge en, though a 
few of the stories In Lean Tales 
sound off glum echoes from the 
social realism of the thirties. 
They are not typical of this 
Scottish collection. Its con- 
text as the title implies, is one 
of deprival te which poverty 
. and unemployment are the 
. norm. Yet if one were driven 

- to. generalise about a hightyi ■ 
r vanoua set of pieces, it’s the- 1 

lack of protest that .might be ^ ■ 
judged tiie remarkable thing 

— apassivity almost 

"The faces of the councillors 
peered anxiously but of the 
Town Hall windows while we 
all booed loudly,”, one of Ag- 
nes Owens's pieces recounts. 
They have little cause for their 
anxiety, as it turns out 

- Do the stories suffer from 
this lack of social bite? Per- 
haps, but they gain too — in 
range of mood, exactness and 
honesty in the face of experi- 
ence which is less often heroic 
than (in Alasdair Gray’s words) 
“confused, shabby and sad.” 


Dirty little war 


by Edward Blishen 

Sins, of Commission, by William 
Douglas-Home (Michael Rns- 
selL£5.95) 

One Family's War, by Patrick 
Mayhew (Hutchinson. £1955) 
Who win take ear Children? by 
Carlton Jackson (Methuen, 
£955) 

“DEAR Ma and Pa, I am afraid 
I have got myself into trouble. 1 
have refused an order to go 
and attack Le Havre." As 
thrilling, this opening oi 
William . Douglas-Home’s 
letter of September 8, 1944, as 
“Once, more unto the 
breach...." 

It’s the -thrill of unShake- 
spearean understatement and 
of another sort of courage than 
Henry Vs: which is what gives 
shape and tension to this Cor- . 
respondence, wartime letters 
to his parents from various, 
military sites and, finally,' 
from Wormwood Scrubs ana 
otherprisoDs. . ' 

Here’s an amusing man, a 
pacifist by instinct (he origi- 
nally registered as a conscien- 
tious objector), who held that 
“the best way to stop wars is for 
individuals in every country to 
be as reluetant to fight in them 
as possible. ’’-Hebecame a duly 
tin willing soldier, in a conflict 
he saw with the eyes of one who 
shared a trade with Shake- 
speare; 

Appalled by Churchill's 
demand for unconditional sur- 
render, he balked at Le Havre 
because the town was full of 
civilians. Even the inescap- 
able earnest parts of the stoiy. 
are given the quality of one of 
his own comedies. 


His brother Alec, who has a 
supporting role (most wartime 
MPs were “a hopeless set of 
sheep... and that goes for 
Lord Dunglass") is quoted en- 
thusing on the dust-jacket of 
One Family’s War. The May- 
hews and their relations, the 
Howarths,- kept te touch dur- 
ing the war by means of a 
correspondence assembled, 
copied and dispatched by 
Lady Mayhew. 

Here is another upper-crust 
. family with traditions both 
earnest and mocking: they 
cover, te their articulate and 
industrious letter-writing, -a 
wide range of thoughtful 
responses to what one of them 
called “our dirty little war." 

Ob, -arrangers! They all gnaw 
away at the question of class 
division. Remembering myself 
at the time, a dimly-educated 
conchie with no access lo 
arrangement, I can't read 
these books without an inward 
lower- middle-class curling of 
' the lips. 

The Mayhews knew about 
this sort of thing, of course, 
and debated it handsomely as 
the war came to an end. Patrick 
hoped class furies would be 

dissolved by the experience of 

evacuation. Who wul Take Our 
Children? is an inevitably in- 
teresting though curiously dry 
account of- that, bringing 
together what were in fact to- 
tally dissimilar evacuations — 
the huge one inside Britain, 
and the small one to the United 
.States , and J _ foe- dominions. 
(“Great care was taken, by the 
British authorities not to refer 
to the: US as a dominion.") 


V;- 'Ginsberg'is both-:tragic arLd 
dy name/ a feical - geni u eon-man: 

extraordinaire, and probably the 
/‘/single greatest influence. on ihe-' Z .- 
/v :- American . poetical voice since ' 
Whitman' ■■ -BeV l A/lan • 

ALLEN GINSBERG 
COLLECTED POEMS 
- 1 ‘47-1480 
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!£Si < i 0l0UT, ri tond-framed sweater (assorted colours) 
nS-gJJ ?T l i 0 !i ea i - '*£*"* Road ’ SW3: Ebony. 45 SouthMolton 
"“!?.? r i 2 , V n J?l l § tree L'Enqhton. Charcoal linen trousers - 

iSSiT dl i sweater with coloured msets. (assorted 

colours i snuzLtt 08; white linen trousers (also navy, charcoal » 8-14, £74 
- botbfmm Whistles. St Christophers Place, W1 and branches. Leather 
be tt. from a selection at Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, SW1. 

Belov: Blade, white and red wool machine knitted jumper (assorted 
co/ours i smfarl. £95. matching wool skirt ( assorted colours) smlxl, £85 
both from all branches ofWhistlesfrom August. Serais hat. £24 by 
Graham Smith at Kangolfrom Dickins & Jones, Regent Street. WL- • 
Aim, jO Princess Way. Exeter. 

Hair by Paula at Simon Rattan. 54 Crawford Street. Wl (01-734 1984). 
Makeup by Natalie Jackson. 


pictures by Nathalie Lamoral 



Going 
by the 
textile 
book 


Brenda Polan 
meets a family 
team that has 
revolutionised 
fashion 
knitwear 



^ % *»:. j-T . • 

A . ' *• V 


WHEN, in MW, Lucille Lewin. 
was starting her first tiny 
Whistles shop in George 
Street, one of the nicer but 
rather less glamorous streets 
in the West End. she was 


As they remember that first 
meeting, Lucille did not care 
for the sweaters hut she 
seemed to like them and she 
placed an order. 

As Lucille remembers it, the 
sweaters were very unusual, 
indicating originality and an 
inventiveness which had yet to 
achieve its full potential. And 
j;she did indeed find Ros and 
*>her then boyfriend (now 
husband). Jean-Charles Car- 
ranni. "quite adorable. They 
were, she was sure, the kind of 
people with whom she wanted 
to work. 

Eight years later she is still 
sure of that and is able, in 
addition, to congratulate her- 
self on her judgment Today 
that inventiveness which she 
recognised and encouraged 
has made the creative team of 


Ros Joffe and Jean-Charles 
Carrarini one oFthe most influ- 
ential in the industry and, if 
other manufacturers have 
made good profits from copy- 
ing their ideas, they too have 
prospered. 

Today 80 per cent of Ros 
Joffe’s prod action is exported, 
half of it to Italy; a slightly 
smaller proportion to the 
United States and the rest divi- 
ded between other, smaller, 
markets. A further half a mil- 
lion Ros JofTe knits are also 

I iroduced under .licence in 
apan, a move for which the 
third member of the teasr, 
Ros's brother, Adrian, was 
responsible. 

Three years ago it became 
obvious to Ros and Jean- 
Charles that the growth of 
their company needed to be 
directed by a business brain. 
Since neither of them reck- 
oned they possessed one of 
those, Ros set about recruiting 
Adrian JofTe who had been 
working in Japan for a trade- 
mark and patent company for 
three years and who was ready 
to return to Britain to do his 
PhD. 


The toots of Ros Joffe's 
creativity lie in the partners' 
approach to knitting. Ros was 
trained as a textile designer 
rather than a knitwear 
designer, a background which 
enables her to take a fresh, 
unorthodox and very experi- 
mental attitude to the tech- 
nique. Jean-Charles’s father 
ana grandfather were in the 
fashion business and he 
started work at 19 as a fabric 
salesman for Dncharne, 
moved to a job at Liberty in 
London, to learn English 
(where he met Ros), returned 
to a fob in retail in Paris before 
finally opting for London, Ros 
and their own business. 

"Jean-Charles,” says Ros, 
“is very; creative but, since he 
has been trained in no techni- 
cal skill, he cannot express it 
In some, ways that frees bis 
imagination. With my techni- 
cal knowledge and his 
imagination working with 
mine, the partnership is very 
fruitful. Adrian is the third 
fhetor, the one which makes a 
successful design partnership 
into a good business.” 

The most famous result of 


this creative partnership is the 
bubble stitch which Ros and 
Jean-Charles perfected dur- 
ing that 1977 season when they 
had begin to sell to Lucille 
Lewin. Their primary interest 
is in creating original surface 
texture and pattern and 
bubble stitch creates the same 
effect in wool as that of seer- 
sucker woven fabrics; a gently 
rnched surface giving a relief 
effect without heaviness or 
bulk. 


heaviness or 


Although the Ros JofTe team, 
has moved on to develop new 
effects and new stitches, 
always with the emphasis on 
texture, the copyists are still 
exploiting the babble stitch in 
a way which makes it clear that 
their invention has entered 
the lexicon of classic stitches. 

They accept the inevitability 
of the copyists. They are all too 
modest to say so (and probably 
too modest and too delightedly 
buried in the excitement of 
their own work to even think it) 
but it is frequently the Tate of 
innovators, in the fashion 
industry as in others, to reap 
but slender rewards for their 


inventions. The beauty and 
value of what they have made 
is initially appreciated by only 
a few. By the time the taste of 
the many has been persuaded 
in the same direction, the 
innovators have moved on and 
it is the copyists who get rich. 

“When I was in Hong Kong 
recently,” says Lucille. “I 
counted five Ros Joffe copies 
on one trip across the harbour 
on the Star Ferry. It does make 
me angry to see their ideas 
exploited in this way but the 
three of them are too gentle, 
too lacking in ego or conceit to 
get angry about it. Their minds 
are on the latest stitch they are 
developing, not really on what 
is happening to an old one. 

"They are so technically 
advanced, their approach 
more like weavers than knit- 
ters, that in my opinion, no 
knitwear designers come with- 
in miles of them. We work so 
closely these days that, when I 
am putting a season’s slock 
together, 1 do not have to 
specify colours to them. We 
discuss what I am buying and 
then I sit back with my tongue 


hanging out to see what they 
will deliver." 

Ros JofTe has not completely 
abandoned the bubble stitch, 
however. They are using it in a 
stunning range of childrens- 
wear inspired by the needs of 
Ros's and Jean-Cbarles’s two 
children, six-year-old Kim and 
his sister, Marisa-Catherine. 
four. “We can keep the prices 
down,” says Ros, “because we 
already had the patterns; we 
did not have to develop new 
ones, merely scale down the 
adult ones, and labour and 
yarn costs are slightly 
reduced.” 

For winter they have 
developed the women’s range 
to include co-ordinating skirts 
and pants to go with lops and 
jackets or knitted coats. This 
section of the collection is 
slightly cheaper to produce 
because, although the empha- 
sis on pattern, texture, and 
depth of colour is still there, 
the techniques employed in 
production are slightly sim- 
pler. It should help Ros Joffe 
reach a wider market and 
convert many more fans. 


JUST FOR VOU-OVER TOGO RAGES 

Personal Selection 


Style file 



WITH the end of the 
opticians’ monopoly last 
December and the recent 
withdrawal of many ’ 
government subsidies on 
spectacles, a new battle wages 

on the high street. The 
hugely lucrative eyewear 
market Is up for grabs. The 
ultimate victor in this war can 
only be the consumer, as 
companies compete for 
business with better 
designed and keener priced 
products. A name to look oat 
for in quality eyewear is Oliver 
Goldsmith and here’s our 
choice from his latest lines. 

From top left clockwise. 
Wonder Woman sunglasses 


(assorted colours), £8.99. Ski 
goggles with leather (assorted 
colours), £8-99. Tortoise 
shell spectacles, £50-266, as 
prescription. Black and 
white duck spectacles, about 
£66, as prescription. Love 
heart spectacles (assorted 
colours), £50^66, as 
prescription. Big spectacles 
(assorted colours), £50-260, 
as prescription. All by Oliver 
Goldsmith from Fortnnm 
and Mason, Piccadilly, Wl; 
Harrods. Knightsbridge. 

SWL and an branches of Boots 
Optical Service. 

JOHN MORGAN 
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A stranger approaches a nine-year-old and 
tells him his mother is sick in hospital and 
offers to take him to her — a pretend situation 
in a school teaching the art of self-protection. 
Clare Dyer joined a class of enthusiastic 
youngsters 

How can a 
nine-year-old 
defend himself? 


“I KICK him in the shins. Then 
what should I do?” 

“Run.” 

“That’s right What if he 
grabs me from behind ? I woo Id 
kick him in the knee, scrape 
down the inside of his leg. and 
stomp on his foot Do you know 
that even if you’ve only got a 
tennis shoe on, you can really 
hurt someone like that?” 

In a gem of a Queen Anne 
mansion in leafiest Surrey, the 
well-scrubbed offspring of 
American businessmen are 
learning the art of self-protec- 
tion. Mid-morning biscuits go 
uneaten and glasses of milk 
undrunk in the third grade at 
the TASIS School in Virginia 
Water — an ofTshoot of The 
American School in Switzer- 
land. hence the initials — as 
the dramas of the teenage 
bully, the menacing stranger 
and seductive Uncle Harry un- 
fold before a rapt group of 
eight-and nine-year-olds. 


vention Programme. “Can you 
tell me some rights you've got 
as eight or nine-year-olds?” 

“You can stay up until 8 30 or 
JO,” one lad volunteers. 
Squirms all round as the chil- 
dren are asked to imagine 
what it would be like to be 
deprived of such basic rights 
as the right to breathe, to eat, 
or to go to the toilet Today. 
Michele tells them, she’s going 
to talk about their right to be 
safe and their right to be 
strong. 

Cue for the first role play. 
Drama teacher Roz plays a girl 
in the class, Michele a 13 or 14- 
year-old bully who demands 
her money with menaces. Roz 
reluctantly hands over the 
cash and is forced to agree to 
meet the bully every day after 
school. 

What should Roz have done? 
‘Run.” “Say no.” "Tell the tea- 
cher." The suggestions come 
thick and fast. Is telling the 
eacher telling tales? No. is 
the message, it's not telling 
tales to seek help from an adult 
if you Teel you are in danger. 

In the replay, Roz asks one of 
the boys, Cody, to walk home 
with her and help her say no to 
the bully. Roz and Cody stand 
firm and threaten to tell their 
mums and the teacher. Sighs of 
relief as the bully slinks away 
empty-handed. 

Now Michele is nine-year- 
old Tommy, and Roz a stranger 
who accosts him on the way 
home from school. The strang- 
er tells Tommy his mother is 
sick in hospital and otters to 
take him to her. When Tommy 
hesitates, the stranger grabs 
him. 

Where d id Tommy go wrong? 
He got too close.” diagnoses 
one little girl, whereupon 
Michele demonstrates how to 
keep a safe distance. Two chil- 
dren’s arms away is too close; 
evasive action is easier if you 
keep at least two grown-ups’ 
arms between you and some- 
one you don’t know who 
approaches you. 

The children launch into an 
enthusiastic discussion of tac- 
tics for escaping a stranger’s 
clutches. Shin scraping and 
foot stomping go down welL So 
does the elbow in the stomach 
and, if he puts his hand over 
your mouth, bending his little 
finger back as Car as possible. 

Having caught him off his 
guard, they're told, run as fast 
as you can and yelL They prac- 
tise a loud and fearsome roar 
designed to stand out from 
everyday playground shouts 
and squeals. 

So far. so unexceptional. 
Most children are warned in 
school about the dangers of 
going with strangers, and 75 
per cent of seven to 10-year- 
olds have seen the Home 
Office film, Say No To Stran- 
gers. But the final part of the 
presentation moves into a sen- 
sitive area which schools in 
BriLain have so far side- 
stepped; the much more real 


a threat to children of sexuai 
molestation by adults they 
know and trust 

\ The role play bints at the 
I message rather than shouting 
- it in capital letters. Uncle 
1 Harry, baby-sitting for eight- 
( year-old Anne, sidles sugges- 
1 tively up to her while she's 
f watching cartoons on TV. He 
puts his arm around her and 
remarks on what a big girl 
she’s getting to be. Anne, 
clearly unhappy, edges ner- 
vously away. Uncle Harrv 
pulls her closer. "Give me a 
nice big kiss." he demands, 
"And Til buy you a Ghost- 
busters T-shirt.” He warns hen 
“I don't want you telling any- 
one about this. This will be our 
little secret” 

Michele asks: “When your 
mums and dads tuck you into 
bed alnightandgiveyou a kiss, 
do they say. this is our little 
secret don't tel! anyone?' If a 
teacher comes up and puts his 
hand on your arm and savs. 
‘you’ve done a good job todav.’ 
does hesay ‘don't tell anybody 
I told you that’?" A resounding 
"No” to both questions. 

The message, stresses 
Michele, is that no kisses or 
hugs or tou ches ever need to be 
kept a secret “If someone asks 
you to keep some th i ng li ke that 
a secret tell an adult. If the 
first person you tell doesn't 
believe you, tell someone else. 
You’ve got the right to say no lo 
an adult who asks you Lo do 
something that makes you feel 
uncomfortable or frightened.” 

Watching these confident 
chirpy, privileged youngsters, 
it's hard to imagine anything 
nasty or threatening imping- 
ing on their lives. But opulent 
playing fields and Large school 
fees don’t insulate children 
from a danger which cuts 
across class and geographical 
barriers. 

Michele stays on afterwards 
to see any of the children who 
want to consult her privately. 
None of these children has 
anything to tell. But presenta- 
tions to other classes in the 
school have brought to light 
two separate incidents involv- 
ing little boys and male neigh- 
bours, another involving a 
seven-year-old girl and a 14- 
year-old boy babysitter, and a 
case of fondling by a grand- 
father — instances not 
peculiar to this school, but 
“indicative of what happens at 
every school." says Michele, 
whose American-inspired pro- 
gramme. launched in Britain 
ten months ago. is beginning lo 
attract considerable interest 
from state schools and local 
education authorities. 

In America, a series of multi- 
ple child sex scandals has 
rocked the nation and jarred 
the authorities into pumping 
funds into prevention pro- 
grammes. Anyone who thinks 
it couldn't happen here should 
watch tonight’s TV Eye (ITV, 

9 30), in which details of a 
sordid three-year saga of 
sexual exploitation involving 
around LOO Leeds schoolgirls 
aged from eight to 16— which 
was discovered almost by acci- 
dent — will be revealed for the 
first time. 

Michele Elliot, whose inter- 
views with several of the girls 
featured in the programme, 
says: "They were desperate lo 
talk to someone. There was 
nowhere for them to turn.” A 
sex abuse prevention ^pro- 
gramme in every school could 
provide the key to unlock the 
guilty secret for thousands of 
frightened young victims. 

For further information about 
the Child Assault Prevention 
Programme, contact Michele 
EUiot at 30 Windsor Court, Mos- 
cow Road. London W2 4SN. A 
workshop for teachers and other 
professionals covering ages five 
to 10. will be held on June 19 and 
20. Michele Elliot’s book. Pre- 
venting Child Sexual Assault: a 
Practical Guide to Talking with 
Children, is available from the 
author. £220 postpaid , or from 
bookshops at £1 25. 


y London 

Business 

— _4 School 

SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR WOMEN 
MANAGERS 

The London Business School is offering 
one scholarship covering the full fee 
(£7,600) on its ten-week residential 
LONDON EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME. 

The School is looking for women managers 
of outstanding potential, not already in a 
position to obtain sponsorship from their 
employers. 

Details from: Virginia Boisot, Registrar, 
London Executive Programme, London 
Business School, Sussex Place, Regent's 
Park, London NW1 4SA, Tel: 01-2625050 
ext. 381 Ref: LEP/GL 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Science and Technology □ -Sales and Marketing □ General D Ompting O 
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degree phaaiTeasL4 years’ design 
f-rpf rirmo* an- mmirri nm r pialific?rinm 

(Rcf.SADDE9/5). . . 


Physicists 

TO arc foofirag fora number of Physicists 
with a degree or h^herqutdifkatm 
indadmgupto3v«aitfexp«rieiK»in 
medicaf diaenosoc imaging. They wiP 
phy an important role insiTstcraa design 

on MRL VKxfcmg closely with our bey 
customer sites they wffl be involved in 
dttmman^fuwreoecdsaj^ 
applications of MRl systems. 

(Ref. PG 9/3)-. 


Engineering, you must have experience 

project leadership. The ability to 
produce propMBbandqjedfkaoons 
and to deign problem-solving solutions 
is an integral pan bf tbb challenging 
posL^burpriiidpalraptmfljflitieswffl 
Ik in the area ofmccbankal design for - 
our systems. (Ref.SMDE 9/5). ■ 


The design and development of 
medical diagnostic i m agi n g systems 
is demanding, calling for a rare 
combination of engineering excel- 
lence, imaginat ive thinking and 
commitment to product quality to 
meet the needs of medical practi- 
tioners and their patients throughout 
the world. 

For these reasons, the Queen’s 
Award has a special significance for us. 
It recognises our technical abilities — 
we were the first company in the 
UK to bring Magnetic Resonance 
Imaging (MRI) systems into full 
production and we have since 
delivered them to Canada, Japan, 


the USA and throughout Europe, as 
well as Britain. 

This success means oppor- 
tunity for long-term growth and 
involvement in advanced scientific 
principles and engineering, both for 
ourselves and for the dedicated men 
and women who are a part of our 
Company. TO are now looking for the 
following senior engineers to work 
on new MRI and X-ray projects. 


degree plus 3 years’ experience in one or 
more of the following is required: 
dcctnwM g aedc fields, network and 
transmission line theories, mwiib 
design, NMR probe design cr-RF 
electronics. In this position, you will 
play a major role in the design of MRI 
RF coils and resonators, RF electronic 
systems up to 200 MHz, and low-noise 
circuits, (Ref. SRFDE 9/5). 


X-Ray Engineering 

Senior Software Engineer 

Tftm must hare a minimum of 8 years’ 
involvement with Assembly Code and 
high level hngj- ges. This should have 
been gamed in a laige system 
cnvironmenuProjea leadership 
experience is an advantage. As a Scniw 
Software Engineer, you will hold a key 


: Senior Electronics ■ 

. Engineer (X-ray) ’ 

With a de^ m Elcctrom^^ 
Engineering and wide experience in 
medium powardecutmica, miao- ; 
processors, control and senojtystcms. 
you will have the-necessary knowledgcto 
leadateamdeydopingtunvX^ay - ‘ ” . 
prodoCTsand systems. The ability® - 
produce proposals and specifications 
and to design problem-solving solutions 
is an integral port of this challenging 
post, for Which project leadership 
experience is a must- (Kef. SE1E 9/5). 


Cycars 5 experience. Ypn vtili revitfr y ; 3 

product designs and recoraincod 
imwwementswhidjwaldbeB*^;;: v; : . : 
Thedevdoptnent of fault fsfcdif^and^. ^ 
rectification procedures, phsxfhc jja-.i.' 
jpepwattei of technical t, : 

'abo form pan of your ttspaatib&kk&tf - ; 
vriHasstetmginike instaBwibffpfou^ ' 
productssind resolution of r 
problems, (Ref. TSE9/5). 


Advanced Qualit^i 

Engineering. 44 

Section JLeader -v.; . ■: : : .b x . 


’fta must bare adegree, or cgurrel^aL 
inSwtfrohicBora rcl*ted-d»dpfe»c.' 
bodoedby5yo^relt va n tex perieaoe. 

, TfourresponsariKt^ wai tod ode . 
pbmningHJd co-ordJhalfcqtqwlhjp' . 
uaurimce tasfo andrn^takung thtf •_ 
established standard otaw produce- "■ 
(feflQAO/5). 


MRI Engineering 

Senior RF Design 
Engineer 

An Electrical Engineering or Electronics 


Senior Analogue/Digital 
Design Engineer 
■ybuTl play a key role in the design of the 
digital and analogue systems which are 
at the heart of our equipment- For this 

challeng in g position, an Hcgmnirs 


role m die structuring and design of 
software for our image processors and 
other diagnostic imaging systems. 
(Re£.SSE9/5). 


Project Manager 

Within the X-np enghreering group this 
position wffi be responsible forpiwcr . 
pl anning ., controf and cost monitoring ■ 
of a rotcor X-ray cngirvra . riDg progrenHhc, 
for ln&og with manufacturing, QA, . 
service, mkiketing.finanire.'Vbashmild 
have an engineering degree and 3 to 3 - 

years engineering project management 

experience. (Ref. PM 9/5), 


Senior Mechanical 
Design Engineer (X-ray > 

In addition u> a degree in Mechanical 


Customer Service 

Technical Support 
Engineer 

Minimum quafiftearions for this . 
position area degree or HNC plus 


I/youwoukl Hke io Jcrww more 
about any of these opportunities ifcpi * 
world fender mmwfio^ dwg no &txs^ wH^ 
the competitive sakoyand benefits. .-••• 
whkbeach pidfow^igd lOBr' . - 
c.v: totTrevor Fawcett^ '.V . , 

Pkterlotenwtiored Limited, 

EO. Bor 2, EasrXa&e, TOmbW. ;- 5 -. 
Middlesex. HA.97PRiAlternatweljt- 

you can obtain an application form by .. 
cai!mg01-904 1288. Please quote the ; 
reference number appropratcM the 

position for which you arc applying. 


Picker International Limited is 
a member of the G EC Group of 
Companies. 


and the opportunities that go with it 



HONOURS GRADUATES 


Seeing 


is believing? 



















It you look directly at the grid, you will see a 
senes ot grey dots between the squares. They 
don't ovist. S'our eyes are being deceived by an 
optical illusion. 

Dealing with things that are nol always as 
thev scvmon the surface is an everyday part of 
the Ta\ Inspectors' work. In assessing the lax 
liabilities ot businesses pf all typra and sizes 
they must apply their powers ol analysis and 
perveplion — ssTmetimes intuition — in reaching 
a lair conclusion All pari ol a distinctive carvvr 
ol exceptional challenge and variety, which 
oMirs a slniclured and pregrvssivv path tor lire 
ambitions. 

Through intensive training, you will develop 
the shills ol j lawyer jiImkjIc. acvounlanL 
investigailor. negoliativ jnd manager. Wnhina 
lew months you can expect Ui be handling your 
ow n casework. At ter 3 years you w ill be 
managing a sizeable team of stall, and in due 
course, you should be running your ow n lax 
district. 

Oualihcations: Under 3ii and a Fust or 
Second class honours degree or an acceptable 


equivalent qualification. Final Year Students 
may apply. 

Starting salary (under review} according to 
qualitica lions and experience from £h5°3 to 
LNo25 lor those aged under 2b and from llNnZ? 
In for those 2h and over. You should be 
earning at least tM3x 3iter 2 years and. 3 years 
later, you should be on a scale rising from 

to JL lT, 4 ^s. H you fulfil your premiw. 
you should lalpr h* im a scale rising to £21>3l 
bevxmd this there an' opportunities lor further 
pmmolion lolhe mi>si senior grades in the Civil 
Service. SALAKIhS HIGHER IN LONDON 
Training can usually begin at an ottice in the 
area of your choice. 

To find out more and tor an apptkah'on form 
write In Cnil Service Commission. Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 1)B. or telephone 
Basingstoke(H23n)4nK3?1 (answering service 
opera les outsKie ol five hours). 

Ilease quote ref: A/85/320/JZL 


The Clvfl Service is an equal opportunity 
employer 


SALES ENGINEER 


We are a small company (wittun a group) mnncmg the chemical processing 
industiy, with a range of i 


f corrosion resistant plastic Immgs. 

Thera is at present a vacancy tor an energetic, selt-mottvatad person preferably 
wntti an engmeemg background, to service existing customers and to generate 
new business in the North-West ol England and (tie Midlands. 

You would operate from home liaising directly with our manufacturing facility 
located In Scotland. 

For dw right person we otter: 

1. A COMPETITIVE SALARY 
Z COMMISSION 
3. A COMPANY CAR 

4 NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSJON SCHEME 

S. LARGE COMPANY BENERTS. 


Rnriy tw l)M*V paraonat detatla and nmi to dal* to: St oHna Ud, 7* 

tfMtKraigK Road. WAetiBI hid “ ' 


I MustrW Estate, Qenratftea. FHaKYS2RX. 


OPPORTUNmES IN 
HAZATOOUS WASTE MANAGEMENT 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 
ENVIRONMENTAL MODELLING 

For details phone: 01-486 8277 

Environmental Resources Limited 
106 Gloucester Place 
London W1H 3DB 


HR! 


COURSES 


Cranfleld 


M.Sc. — Ph.D. 
j TRANSPORT 
I PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

(Full or part-time courses in 
{freight and passenger 
[tran s port planning and 

[Research opportunities in 
Wide range of topics. 
WRITE or TELEPHONE: 
0234782770 

(Centre tor Transport 

CRANHELD institute 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Cmnftetd 

i BwHotrUtin MK43 0AL 


MANAGEMENT 

TRAINEES 


London-based company has a 
number of vacancies to train 
people aged 21-38 into 
management positions due to 
its expansion programme. 

Telephone Julia on 

01-439 6921 

for Interview 


SOLICITOR 


Requited for general practice. 
Newty qualified applicant 
considered. Salary by 
negotiation. Partnership 
prospects. 

Apply Mews J. & J. Sharpies, 
SoUabcna, 48/50 Preston New 
Read, Blackburn. 



^Temporary 
Accountants! 
Bookkeepers 
and Clerks r' 

.'.NEEDED ERGEfnXY 

>;./ 'v'.cait : 

■; 01*5802612 .1- 

: "I f) cr, c.a Stie'St.:; W 1 : r 'v 

^01-6289015 S 

.".63 Moorgate:.EC2/-~.: 


Accountancy 

Personnel 


PALESTINE 

Clinical 

Laboratory 

Technician 

Computer & WP 
Instructor 


Six-month initial contracts at 
volunteer rates plus flight and 
insurance. 

Apply to: Sanad Community 
Service in Palestine. PO Box 81, 
Exeter EX44JO. with brief cv 
and large sae. Closing dale: 
24th May. 1985. 


THe MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(Urthnmtty ol London) 

DSARTUfT OF QHC0U1GY 

RHaareli Assistant ’ Computer 
P rogrammer iatA ter re awel i 
office. To pnwtde pr o nra nm ih w 
support lor a raicn&oasad *wtwn. 
wffii raaponjibtiay lor Its 
nttnsgaRMnt 

OuaUftaatton andor experience in a 
maaicb environ ment would tie 
advantageous. 

Salary eecordinfl to age and 


■Ad c» to tha BrttWl 


W1, Tel OT-631 4787. 


London 


COMADA LTD 

CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERS 


urgently required lor 
permanent positions based In 
Manchester. Applicants must 
be qualified to degree level 
and have previous experience 
in the petrochemical industry. 
Apply with detafled resume hr. 
June Hunter, Personnel Dept, 
Canada Ud, Kkig WHHara 
Street, Dundee, Tel 0382 
21811. Agency Licence No 
SC656. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

Train wrtli TOPS 
to write software documentation 


+ Da you have an aptitude lor Technical writing? 

* Are you educated to 'A' level standard or above? 

* Have you worked in Industry, C omm er ce or Education? 

* Have you been out of fuR-time education for a total of at least 2 years? 

H so. you may be one of the fifteen people selected to join our Software Documentation Dtplofrna Course 
in September. 

we win train you to document computer systems for expert and Inexpert usere-en increasingly 
important area of the computer industry and one where job prospects are good. 

Hie course runs full-time for 36 weeks, the last 10 of which ore spent in industry. Tuition Ins and 
training allowances are paid by tha M.S.C. under their TOPS schema. 

Pot further Inf or mati on and an application lone write to: Dr. Kalth Mann, CJEJAJ5. DepL, GtasCAT, 73 
The Park. Chettenham. GL5C 2RH, or t el eph o n e momlnga cxtfy: Mis. Jaan laom (0242) 528021. Ext 282. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

Department of Engineering Science 

Research 
Assistantship 


Applications are Invited for a SERC Research Assistantship to 
work on improved energy management of building system 
environment through self-tuning control of heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning plant 

Candidates should have a background in control 'engineering or 
an appropriate branch of building science and should hold at 
least a good honours degree in a relevant discipline and 
preferably should have, or shortly be about to obtain, a higher 
degree. 

The appointment is on the Research 1A scale and would be for 
two years from October, 1865, with starting salary in the range 
£7,520 to £8,920 according to age and experience. 

Further details from Dr. A. L Dexter, University of Oxford. 
Department of Engineering Science, Parks Road, Oxford OXT 
3PJ: applications, with a brief c.v. and the names and addresses of 
two referees, should be sent to the Administrator at the same 
address. 

Further details 

The aim of the work is to Investigate the practical problems 
associated with the application of self-tuning HVAC controllers 
and to develop robust algorithms which are suitable for use ki 
stand-alone controllers and Energy Management Systems. 





Education Department 

UeC MANAGER 

£12,243 — £13,326 P.A. 


T&meskJe ITeC is a successfully established 'Information 
Technology Centre sponsored by the Local Authority with 
co-operation from local FT firms. 

An opportunity has arisen for an innovator to manage 
through the exciting stage of its development. Plans exist for 
a substantial expansion of the Centre with emphasis- on 
consultancy services, adult re- training and promotion of IT 
based entrepreneurial activity. 

Applicants should have a wide business experience, 
preferably based on new technology and the confidence and 
competence to lead a professional, team with a 
complementary range of skills. If you would like to find out 
how you can use your present skills In the fast developing 
project, please contact Mr. Vincent oh 061-344 3202. 
Further details and application forms from Chief Personnel 
Officer, Council Offices. Wellington Road, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Greater Manchester OL6 6DL to be returned by 24th 
May 1985. 

TAMESIDE — AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 



Advertisements — 


It Is a rondlUcra of orcem- 
oace of advcrtteomejit order* 

tfwt On propi-letorn of The 
Guardian do not guarantee the 
liuartkin of any particular 
Bdvarti&eHieat oa a itpecUled 
date or at an. oitfwuan every 
effort will be made to meet rlic 
wdAm of advertteem: further, 
they do not ac c e p t liability for 
any loss or da mam caused by 
on error or inaccuracy In the 
printing or non-appearance or 
any ndvcrttscment. They a loo 
res er ve the right to classify 
correctly any advertisement, 
edit or delete any objectionable 
wordlnn or reject any server- 


TOUR OPERATING 
TO ITALY 


Magic ol Italy have an 
m a nagerial knrel for 
expanding specialist tour 
operation based in West London. 
This Is an Important and 
challenging position, requiring 
excel tent all round practical 
experience of European tour 
operating management and 
marketing. Knowledge ofltaiy and 
Italian an obvious advantage. 
Write in confidence with fed tv. 
end current salary to: 

K ath leen Sheridan 
MAGIC OF rTALY 
47 Shapherd'a Buab Green 
London W12 BPS 


U LEICESTER POLYTECHNIC 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

PROGRAMMER 


Aiumuon every advertise- 
ment to care fullp checked, 
ocravtoncdly mistakes da occur. 
We therefore ask advertisers to 
■»“»t os by cherts! no their 
advertisements carefully and 
advise us Immediately altould 
an W O T occur. We reorat that 
we cannot accept responsibility 
*Or more than ONE IN COR- 
RECT Insertion and that no 
rewibllration will be grun ted In 
the case of typaqraphical or 
minor clwnoea wtdrEdo not 
affect aw value of the adver- 
tisement. 


<t*a»-Ea,in (sc** M) 
Required to join Bti Software 
Sorvicoa Section involved ' with a 
tango of applications and systems 
project*. We are sorting somaone 
who wishes to develop their cereer in 
ffie areas .of fourth g enera ti on 
languages and . database 
development 

Application form* end further details 
■reliable from the Psreonml Office, 
Lsfeeetsr PotytocfeUe, PO Box 148, 


LeioaotorLftf SBH-Tsi. (0533) SHS51 


ext 2303 


i Working for London l 

Junior Scientist 

Hazardous Waste Disposal 

lb join a team providing advice on a wide range of 
environmental pollution activities, both in the laboratory and 
on-site. The work includes tamplinp analysis of waste 
materials, assessment of air ana nose emissions and inspection 
of waste disposal sites. 

Relevant analytical experience is required backed by an 
HNC in chemistryor equivalent relevant qualification-' A full 
current driving licence is essendaL 

£6^27-j£9,Z55 Inc. Reft DG6201. 

Write to DG Scoff Section, Room 203 or tek 01-6 J3 2390. 

Application forms must be ztrtumed by 24 May S5. 

Tb obtain your form write to the appropriate Staff 
Section, quoting the ref. and room number on the envelope, to: 
GDC, The County- Hall, London SE1 7PB. Or telephone the 
number given. 


The GLC is an equal opportunities employer. 
MwKLh We invite applications from women and men from 
LONDON all sections of the community, irrespective of their 
AGAINST ethnic origin, colour, sexual orientation or disability, 
RACISM who have the necessary attributes to do the job. 


Job sharing arrangements are open to all applicants. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
APPOINTMENTS 
APPEAR EVERY THURSDAY IN 
THE GUARDIAN 


Senior 

investment 

Analyst 


Ba n gor RegionatOffico 
salary circa £13,500 


functional knkfo the J . 
charge of tha agency's] 


The Welsh Development Agency has est^- ■'had 
hseBaaamaJortoroein toe regeneration of the economy in 
Wales through Ite strategy of prcwkling premises, capital i 

and scMsocy support to new; extsfagand tocon^fig- 
businesses. Continued rapttgfl^fothe«w*‘ . 
investment activftiea has crowed flwef afl anging position 
in the agency's regional team, hesed at Bangor, -w 

[to the Regional Man^ecAjfth a^gSl • ; 

l actWttosJn foe region. 

‘ .Yoaw® 
star inwtrfc&nf&ama wide 

rotdinves%tfCnsandswbrfet 

’ r^fonrattfinvestment 
tsfotofordremcatftoringof 
tin toe region. 

i should ba qualified acco un t an t s with 

corporate finance experience or busirass graduates/ 
MBA's wtfh experience in the financial seek?- TWs position 

oftoro real scope for pro fessional d evetopwerit whhto a 
varied and demancflng consultancy rote. Abtey io speak 
Welsh would be an advantage. _ - 

Sbc weeks-anreial holday in addition ID public 
hoTidaw.^ There Is a contributory pension schema and acar 
user allowance. Relocation expenses wiD be given where 
appropriate. 

Please write or telephone tor an application form 
quoting reference no. 85/22. 

Application torms to be returned by 28th May 1 985 
(closing date) are available from - ' - 




DA 


Welsh Development Agency 


John Motley, Personnel Officer 
Welsh Development Agency 
Glantaf House. Treforest Industrial Estate 


Pontypridd, Mid Glamorgan CF37 5UT. 
“ 1385)3571. 


Telephone (044 385): 


( RESEARCH/RESEARCH AWARDS - ) 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

DEPARTMENT OF 


GEOTE CHNI CAL 

KwffilN 


JUNIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


IN SITU TESTING 
OP WEAK SOCKS 


In aitu tmdna h> site imraUmi- 
ttae* - tor rttil MriaMMnn 
project, bos drrcloprd cansid- 

ersbly In the tan 15 yearn. One 

wrh drNlopmaat to rite MU- 

baring pressure me trr <SBP) 
wlilcti has became wUely 
.accepted for uee in soils. The 

SBP to untanie in that it »How» 

undtoturbed In situ aoU para- 
meters to be determined. 
b.E.R.C. in supporting the 
Department to develop a 
S.B.P. for teetino weak rockc. 
The. work win include cite 
design and development a t the 

instrument and associated tee- 

ting and drilling eauipmcnc. 
The SBP will ba med both In 

the laborato r y and in the field. 

Applicants, who will be able To 

notate- for a higher degree. 

should have a good honour* 

degree, in CKfl or Mechanical 

Engineering and preferably 
two years Industrial 
experience. 


have 


The post to tenable for three- 
years with a starting salary up 
.to £7,950 per annum on the 
Range IB Scale: <46.600- 
£8.9201 according to age. 
ouallf tretJons and experience. 
AppJt-rattons <3 copies) includ- 
ing loll curriculum vitae and 
naming £ referee* should ba 
seal to- Dr B. C. Clarice, 
Department of Cco technical 
Engineering. The University. 
Newcastle upon Tyne NEI 7RU 
by June B0. I3S5. from whom 
fuifhar ' particulars can be 
obtained. (Telephone; I06S3I 
528521 Ext. '24191. 


University of 
Stirling 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 
Ib Atomic ColHsioa Physics 


AppUeatteoa. are iqyited from 
mrifnhlr BruaUfica persona to 
work oa on SERC- funded 
IT o i ec t: “Electron -phot on 

Angular Correlation studies la 

EtdwtlOB of Atoms by EtiKS 

Impact.'* Candidates must 
tiara experience in the field of 
electron-photon mlneMem 
teehttleue in atomte physics. 

The appointment will he fere 

aa* year in the first instance.. 

Storting salary op to £7.9B0 
p.a. (under review!. 
AppUcattoos with full cv. 
-together. with the names of two 

referees, should be «snt to tin 

University^ SeereUcy. Ditiver-- 


■tty ot Stirling. Sdrlbra FK9 
4 LA. by May 30.1TQBS. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 

Department of Hechxnical and 
Production Entiuttrint 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited from 
good, graduates in mechanical, 
production or metallurgical 
engineering, to engage in a 
detailed study of u recently 
developed, non-terrous. urn- 
tlnuoin extrusion process. The 
“tain objective to to analyse the 
thermci-mectianhail refarloa- 
ahlne existing during ooero- 
Uon. ' In order to establish a ' 
model -and optimise .the uro- 
• cess. The work to fully span- 
sored by a large UK organiM- 
Oun. The muxessful oppllcsiit 
will be expected to register (or 
.a higher tfogrre. 


The appointment win be for a 
period ol three years and the 
commencing salary will be 
the range £ 6.600 to 
£7.980 par annum. Applicants 
who have ooxteniduatc Indust- 
rie! experience ere likely to be 
appointed to the higher end Of 
the scale. 


Application forma and further 

. particulars may be obtained 

iron the Personnel Officer 

(Academic staff!, quo cinq Rer. : 
•88/1. Aston University. 
Aston Triangle. BlnMnghma B* 

TEX. Tel..- QXT-359 3611. £xt 

4563/4S64. Closing data for 


the receipt of sj^nlratlom to 


June 7. 


The University 
of Leeds 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

Ml era wave Solid State Group 

POSTGRADUATE RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


There are several vacancies In 
this large ImernaOoaally recoo- 
olsetf research group tor poft- 
m-Muote rcsearcb gtudenta In 
the areas of: 


(I! MICROWAVE-OPTICAL 
TRANSISTORS 
(UI MICROWAVE OSCILLA- 
TORS 

(UU. MICROWAVE MIXERS . 
(tvt MICROWAVE MONO- 
LITHIC INTEGRATED 
CIRCUITS 

' Successful . candidates will be 


regtoterad for a. higher degree 
■ ’ ' “ ' ' er 1983. SERC 


to start fn October L 

ICAffl) swords ora avaUable.to 
support poctensdnatee working 


on these p roleca lor throe 


Candidate* should poaseea ter 

‘ expect to detain by September ■ 

1989) a pood honours deeree In 

XSectroaic EaDbieerutg. Physlca 

or Mathematics. 

- Applications -should -include h‘ 
curriculum vine mutdng two 
r ef e ras e. ■ atfd. informal 
inquiries con be mode to' Dr C. - 
ht, -Snowden. DepornneM at . 
Electrical - and Etectronlc 
‘Enpiueeriita. . Ui dv era H y ■ ot~. 
Leeds/ Leeds LSSt 9JT. (Tel. 
0553 *3 175 1 Ext 3S0 1 . 4 


University of 
York 


Department of 
Electronics 


POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Application* are invited far a 
three vrnr poor aaeoriaind nirh 
the devriopoicnt at Bdlmier^lve 
EXAPS laclllly for tlir hEKC 
Si-nchrotron Radiation Source 
at the Dsrabiirv Lalnntorv. 
EXAFS to an . excliiao i-rav 
InvotoJoatory technique. uUnv 
a dmenlvr geometry which 
enable* atomic structure to he 
Rumoured - on the millisecond 
timescale. 


The neraon appointed will b« 
Kith the - 


-concerned with the design and 
drirlaomt 


. amt of thto locum, 
which will rxplolr solid -nta re 
devicoo as *-ra> Imagers under 
the control or minl-uroceoa or v. 
The pro feet to liilerdlvripliniirv 
covering annectM M applied 
physics, advanced electronic 
and . me, hanlral a>nrem 
implemnitailun and silniare 
techniques. Work will lake 
ploeo at York and at Darwbtu-v 
Laburmory. Cheshire. Salary 
on a scale up to £8.920 per 
annum, with USS 
Three copteu of applications, 
with full curriculum vitae and 
naming two relereew hlmuM le 
■put bV .Mil* SI 1985, to 
Reslolntr's Deparrnent 

(Appotntmentsl. CJntoeralty of 
York. UMlimon. York YOl • 
5DD. Further particulars are 
■>aliBbl«*. PImmt guote refer- 
once numbrr 2. J 6300- 


University of Bradford 


CIVIL A STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


(tiled- term appointment 
3 years) 


ApriJratkxM are Invited from 
randMUtas holding or espeeunq 
ti» obtain good Honour*, 
degrees In rivtl engineering or a 
rolatod d brio line. Tito research 
Involves the development of 
tiralgn prlnclplait foe renovated 
„ to funded bv 
fA5« c ' Starting salary 
* 2 ;™® p* hupcranmiablR. 
Opportunity to ragtgter for 
higher degree. 

Further particulars .and anpli- 
cation forma «ce available (ruin . 
the Drouty Secretary. Ref: 
RA/OE/B/Efc. Uni vocally uf 
Vorkelilre. 
BD7 IQP. Application* to be 
submitted asop. 


( COMPUTER STAFF ) 


London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine 


KEPrBL STRFET 
LONDON WC1E 7HT 


COMPUTER 

PROGRAMMER 

(Statistical) 


H needed for the MRDumdnl 
LpidetnlologiraJ Motiduchuj 
L'nll in ihfi ' OepormirtH nf 


L'nii in in* ' Department 

Epidemiology to essisi 


In 


research ■ no - -rovirtmiucnliil 
health problems. Hie hiu 
involves hanrtltitw -large uotu 
an* -uauiq ihf. -MR .sMMbeM* 
nMnoqemi-ui si*tem and major 
statlHtUUl (MflJWM tbPSP 
h-Abi CvnUdotrg shuulil h*»— 
(rsLnlRo.ur cu-rlrhrn u* com- 
puter proaranunDM nod statis- 
tics Hromrig wlert mil be ui> 
li» no 730 I unitor review! on 
Male rising III JElU'ISO pills 
El. 253 London . Allonarur. 
dcpendliut ' on qua lit un none 
.amt eaperlenre. TIh- aiipuhii- 
ment will br roc tv»o tears m 
the first Imtaure 
Apolw-attatis. (OMUnnq ot lull 
r urrti-uliim vitae anti numlaa 
ton rHrrees should be senl tu 
the ISswuniMl Oltatr n* the 
above oddness 1 for luriliec 
Informal km telephone 01-03* 
KtoSO nl. 244. U44 i «r 247 
(-'lasing data Juoa 7. logo 


TEFL 


Permanent EFL 

Teaching Pont arisen 
from July 29. 1885. 

Graduate with RSA 
(TEFL) and successful 


teaching experience in 
Business English at 


— — agllsh 

various language levels 
>5 required. 

Excellent salary and con- 
ditions of service far 
teachers with Hair and 


« — .ls," - maa 

flexibillly who wish to 
r hif 


join our highly profess io- 
aiific ' 


nal, well qualified staff 

Applications with CV and 
names of three referees 
«o 


The Principal. 
Newnham Language 
Centre. 

8 Grange Road. 
Cambridge. 
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Financial guardian ' . _ 

* In the matter of J MB, the Bank should not have to be its own judge and jury 


tr 


■ t 


r. 



notebook 


■ Edited by 
Hamish McRae 


YESTERDAY the economic 
secretary to the Treasury. Mr 
Ian Stewart, disclosed that 
an account of the events sur- 
rounding the collapse of 
Johnson Matt hey would be 
jnade public. The Bank of 
England would give “an ac- 
rount of events " in its 
annual report. 


Thanks very much. 

If you had to single out a 
place where it would be 
least appropriate to publish 
an account oE the JMB deba- 
cle. it would be the Bank's 
annual report. Like it or not 
the Bank is in the dock. 
What it prints must inev- 
itably be a doctored ac- 
count : in its own annual 
report the Bank has no op- 
tion but to defend itself. 
And by the standards of 
annual reports in general the 
Bank’s one is a peculiarly 
uninformative document. 

Arguably, the affair is ma- 
terial for a Royal Commis- 
sion, or at the very least a 
Commons select committee, 
able to call papers and wit- 
nesses to find out what went 
wrong. The Chancellor is to 
get the results of a review 
into banking supervision this 
month, the outcome of a 
committee he set up to dig 
into the affair. There is a 
possibility that the review 
will be published, but doubt- 
less that will all be about 
auditors' responsibilities to 
the Bank, the supervision de- 
partment staffing, changes to 
the Banking Act and all 


sorts of exotica, rather than 
what actually happened. 

There is an account, by 
Price Waterhouse, but the 
Bank is resolutely against , 
making this public, on the 
grounds that it would Infringe 
banking, confidentiality. 
There inevitably remains the 
suspicion that .the main 
reason is that it would 
embarrass the Bank itself. 
After all. there must • he 
plenty of meat left in the 
report even if the investiga- 
tions of JMB's individual 
customers are cut out. What 
about the Treasury reply last 
week, which officials tried to 
withdraw from the Commons 
at the last minute, which 
said: “It is clear that JMB 
indulged in some extremely 
unwise and imprudent 
lending ”? 

Of course, the Bank may 
surprise us all by baring its 
chest and publishing the 
grisly details, shorn of names 
of defaulting customers, of 
course. It could embody this 
in its own report or in the 
review of the operation of 
the Banking Act which is at- 
tached to it 

But the Bank is put in an 


impossible position, in effect 
having to judge its own ease. 
That may be what ' Jar 
Lawson wants. As well 'as de-' 
fleeting some of the sharpest 
questions from the. SDP, 
leader, Dr David Owen .back 
to the Bank for ^ -the 
Governor to answer, ' . his 
junior minister has now- put 
the onus for explaining the 
affair back -on the.' Bank 
itself. 

Nothing could show ‘more 
plainly how the Chancellor' 
disapproves of the Bank's 
handling of the affair. 


Good bits 

SO CHRYSLER returns to 
the UK' car scene. Those 
with long - memories will 
recall how Chryslrt- first be- 
came a‘ minority • partner 
with the . Roqtes group, then 
gradually ended up owning 
the whole show. It then 
found that it was not really 
worth ownldg, and sold it to 
Peugot, which continues to 
wrestle with its (renamed) 
Talbot. 

Well, Lotus is not Rootes. 


and Chrysler is mow an alto- 
gether less fraught . enter- 
' prise than it was 'when it 
■' discarded' Chrysler .lUK, But 
why does it bother? r 
• One of the ‘Interesting 
' things.' about -;..the - British 
' automotive industry Is that 
bits and pieces of- it are very 
good in world terms. Leave 
-..Rolls-Royce and Jaguar, and 
look at some of the detailed 
engineering skills that exist,- 
Lucas, a. .company, with 
plenty enough; problems, 1s ■ 
much admired ' by General 
Motors for Its headlamp pio- - 
luerrag work. ' AE;- again a 
company with 'its share of 
problems, is- brilliant . at pis- 
ton. design. . ■ 

In a. different part of- the 
forest, take a hugely success- 
■ate like 


ful conglomerate 


RTR: 


it Is very good at making 
those bits of cars which you 
assume are '. metal but actu- 
ally turn out to- be made of 
■plastic. ' 

The key in Lotus is that it 
is very good at certain as- 
pects of car design. It nearly 
succeeded in making, the. De 
Lorean car work, if it would 
accept that backhanded com- 
pliment. And of course that 


is why Toyota hasa. stake: 
to get. access to- [those design 
skiuL .. 

So this sort ini investment 
is qualitatively quite differ- 
ent for the- previous genera- 
tion of foreign investment in - 
the UK car. industry- You 
can argue that Bosche or. 
Porsflie in' Germany have 
the skills evident' in Lucas 
or Lotus in-. even' greater 
measure. Theyare-.tertainly 
more successful commer- ' 
dally. But ■ for : that very 
reason, "they are . less- 
; available. • / 

. We should fifee the Chrysler 
interest as a -modest note of- 
confidence in something that 
is good. and. not . another 
badly thought-through incur-.. 
slon into a foreign company 
for the sake of iL 


No windfall. /. 

IT IS a small point (well, 
intellectually a * smaH point 
but a mighty important one 
foi most .Guardian readers) 
but the apparent surge in 
house prices does provide 
some further evidence of 


monetary--- froth tn : the - -. 
economy - ' - . . .* - 

Wliat' is. worrying ft that : 
the- scale of .the rise — . up to 
25 per cent in the London 
area — 2s . outside the sortr of 
rise . in - money supply that 
has been appearing on any of 
the statistics. With monetary 
growth".-, ris'ng; faster" than ■ 
-the rate of inflation plus the- 
growth; of. the economy -you 
would L: expect asset prices to. . 
.move upward: The excess 
monev.ftas to go somewhere. 
But this - would explain rise's. - 
of. aay v -12rper cent no house 
prices ; -HQt.’25, per cent- • 

:* - StK-iif London at - least ex : 
cess -domestic money supply 
seems to have been ' com- 
pounded by foreign- inflows 
of funds. Because -of" the ‘ 
weak sterling,. London house 
prices have appeared • ex-- 
iremely . cheap in US dollar, 
terms.' A1 wodge of foreign 
"money flowing into the .plush 
pastures' of west and north 
London, increases prices 
there, .and the. effect of these 
then - trickles through^ into - 
the price of property that ' 
regular Brits can afford:- • 

While sterling was still 
.weakening agahist the dollar - 


there was no particular incen- 
tive to rush into UK.-prop- 
erty. Now there is.. Result ; a 

-surge in prices. at the top 

end. ■■■ 

But of course the more 
-house prices rise, the further 
demand there is for funds 
'from Britons who want to 
buy them. Since the building 
societies are committed to a 
“ no queues ”' polio’, this fur- 
ther bolds up building soci- 
ety interest rates. 

' "So "while the sharp rise in 
house prices may '.appear a 
windfall to fortunate home 
owners, it also underlines 
the. fact that we- are lum- 
bered with high interest 
rates for a while yet. 


Oxford forecast 

FINALLY a word of intro- 
duction. From now on the 
Guardian will be publishing 
the forecast on the British 
economy developed by 
Oxford Economic Forecast- 
ing, and also summarised in 
the new Oxford Review of 
Economic Policy. Details . of 
the forecast arc on page 27. 


Worsening trade picture leads to fears of long term damage to economy 

US payments deficit soars to $28.3 bn 


From Alex B rammer 
In Washington 

With the dollar still strong 
America's balance of payments 
deficit soared 16 per cent to 
S28.3 billion in the first quar- 
ter of 1985 increasing concern 
about the long-term damage 
being inflicted on the US 
economy. 

The announcement of a wors- 
ening trade picture came as a 
dispute broke out at the Fed- 
eral Reserve board, about the 
current health of the American 
economy. Its chairman Mr Paul 
Volcker told Congress that his 
deputy Mr Preston Martin was 
talking for ■ himself when he 
warned in Tokyo that the US 
might be heading for a 
” growth recession " — a period 
when growth is insufficient to 
prevent a rise in the jobless 
rate. Later the Fed issued an 
unusual statement saying that 
Mr Martin had been misquoted. 

Mr Volcker said that the 
future direction of monetary 


policy would be determined at 
the next meeting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve's open market 
committee. He told Senator 
William Proxmdre ( Democrat. 
Wisconsin) that the commit- 
tee would debate whether an 
easier monetary policy was ap- 
propriate in view of the slow- 
down seen in the US economy. 

The latest trade figures 
show there was a 5 per cent 
rise in imports and a 1 per 
cent drop in exports compared 
with the final quarter of 1984. 
This suggests that the strong 
dollar continued to undermine 
the base of American manufac- 
turing industry and to erode 
America's ability to sell its 
products abroad. 

Many economists believe that 
the deterioration of the US ex- 
ternal position ' is largely res- 
ponsible for the current slow- 
down at home. 

In a statement issued last 
night the Commerce Secretary 
Mr Malcolm Baldrige warned 


that that there could be a fur- 
ther widening of the trade def- 
icit in the months ahead. Mr 
Baldrige said that the poor 
balance of payments outcome 
in the first quarter was the 
result of higher non-oil im- 
ports and a loss of agricultural 
exports. He said both problems 
were the result of the strong 
dollar. 

He called on Congress to 
take aetion on the President's 
budget “to help lower interest 
rates, reduce the value of the 
dollar and make US industry 
more competitive in world 
markets.”- President Reagan is 
seeking a $50 billion cut in 
the deficit this year but in his 
absence in Europe the package 
has been unravelling and 
slower growth has led many 
economists to raise their esti- 
mates of America's borrowing 
needs. 

During yesterday’s Senate 
hearings Mr Volcker expressed 
the hope that the recent prob- 


lems of the American banking 
system were on the wane. 
•* We’re in the process of pass- 
ing the crest of that problem,” 
the Fed chairman said. When 
pressed however be acknowl- 
edged that “ there are strains." 

Indeed, as Mr Volcker was 
speaking, the small New York 
investment firm of Kenney and 
Branisel announced it was 
“winding down” its trading in 
government securities due to 
charges filed earlier this week 
against another small securi- 
ties company Parr Corporation. 
With the memories of the prob- 
lems of Drysdale Government 
Securities, ESM Securities and 
the Ohio banking crisis im- 
printed on Wril Street even 
Uhls apparently small problem 
was being watched closely. 

Despite these recent weak- 
nesses Mr Volcker said there 
was nothing to fear for the 
safety and soundness of the 
American banking system in 
new rules the Fed is proposing 



Paul Volcker 

to give banks powers to deal 
in securities. But Mr Volcker 
came into some stiff opposition 
for his suggestions that inter- 
state banking - be formally 
phased-in by Congress. 


Midland 
issue now 
$750 m 

By Peter Rodgers, 

City Editor 

Midland Bank yesterday 
raised its issue of perpetual 
floating rate notes from $500 
million to S75U million, match- 
ing Lloyds Bank, which pio- 
neered the new type of capital 
. last week. There will be no 
further increases, said Mid- 
land's merchant bank, Samuel 
Montagu, 

Midland also announced de- 
tails of a financial reorganisa- 
tion of its West German bank- 
ing subsidiary. Trinkhaus & 
Burkhardt. as a prelude to a 
placing of shares in Germany. 

Trinkhaus is to be con- 
verted from a general partner- 
ship to a corporation with gen- 
eral partners, and Midland will 
reduce its 92 per cent holding 
to about 70 per cent, raising 
about £25 million From Ger- 
man investors. Trinkhaus's 
annual report, published yes- 
terday. contains no profit and 
Jo.-s account — in line with Ger- 
man practice for private 
hanks — but shows an increase 
in total assets of 8 per cent. 

At the time of conversion 
into a corporation. Trinkhaus's 
capital is to be increased from 
DM . 187 million lo DM 200 
million. 

. It also emerged that one of 
* the options for Midland's 
planned rearrangement of the 
-.harehoiding in its 60 per rent- 
owned merchant bank. Samuel 
3tontagu. includes n manage- 
ment buyout of the subsidiary, 
Montagu Investment Manage- 
ment. possibly retaining a sub- 
stantial minority stake for 
Aetna Life, the US insurance 
company which now owns 40 
per cent of Samuel Montagu. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


AUSTIN Rover today un- 
veiled its plans to return to 
the United States, the 
world's largest car market, 
, with the help of the Japa- 
v. iiese. The sales drive will be 
spearheaded by a secret new 
luxury ear being jointly de- 
veloped l»y Austin Rover and 
the Japanese car company, 
Honda. 

Mr Harold Musgrove, Aus- 
tin Ro\er chairman, said in 
New York yesterday that the 
car, known as Project XX 
will be imported and distrib- 
uted in the US -in 19S7 by a 
new. jointly owned company 
based in Miami. Florida. 


TUC attacks research investment ‘gap’ 


By Peter Large, 

Technology Correspondent . 

Mr Norman Willis, the TUC 
general secretary, yesterday Ac- 
cused Mrs Thatcher of wreck- 
ing tomorrow's economy as 
well as today's by cutting the 
nation's research and develop- 
ment work while our competi- 
tors were expanding theirs. 

He said the R & D invest- 
ment gap was now well over 
£2 billion. Nearly 2,000 jobs in 
industrial R & D disappeared 
between 1981 and 1983. and 
Britain was investing less in 
real terms than it had in 197S. 

Mr Willis was introducing a 
TUC report — The Future 
Business — which pulls 
together most of the points 
that have been pushed at gov- 
ernment by its own advisers 
and by industry for years. 

These included the peril of 


the education cuts; the need 
for a national industrial .strat- 
egy; the disparity of a; quarter 
of the nation's R & D 
resources going into defence 
with little commercial spin-off; 
the danger of Britain's skills 
being milked by inward inves- 
tors to create wealth else- 
where; and the lack of ade- 
quate and up-to-date 
information to tell us where 
we’re at. 

But the TUC also makes a 
more neglected point : that 
research in the arts, human- 
ities. and social sciences is also 
needed for wealth creation — 
and is more cost-effective than 
scientific research. 

On education, the report 
points out that only a third of 
Britain's workforce has even 
one O level, compared with 
the German and Japanese 
equivalents of two-thirds, while 
Britain's output of graduate 


engineers is only a tenth of 
Japan’s. 

However, the TUC also talks 
approvingly of ** apprentice- 
ships ” and of preserving 
“ career structures." On that 
first industrial relic, both 'Mr 
Willis and Mr David Basnett, 
chairman of the TUC economic 
committee, indicated yesterday 
that It was merely a matter of 
a traditional vocabulary. 

Mr Basnett said they were 
concerned with . developing 
training needs, not with pre- 
serving the “ shibboleths of 
the past," and Mr Willis said 
the term should be taken as 
indicating wider skills, though 
he did add that they wanted to 
build on "the traditional at- 
tachment of skill," because it 
was important to a number of 
people brought up in that 
area. 

But neither would answer a 
question on' how guarantees of 


a " career structure " in one 
employment in university or 
government research could 
meet the multi-experience de 
mauds of a -post-industrial 
economy or encourage 
researchers to become their 
own entrepreneurs. 

• Also published today is a 
report by a House of Lords 
Select Committee on Esprit, 
the EEC's research. programme 
in information technology. 

The committee praises the 
collaborative effort in princi 
pie, but complains that it is 
too academic, not market-ori to- 
taled, duplicates national work, 
neglects small firms, and lacks 
a “presiding genius” to pull 
it together. And. in any case, 
it could not close the technol- 
ogy gap between Europe and 
Japan and America until there 
was a genuine Euro market, 
which looked ** a long way 
off." 


House prices ‘rising faster’ 


By Margaret Dibbcn, 

Money Editor 

House prices are rising 
faster than at any time in the 
past two years. The exception- 
ally high mortgage rate, which 
will stay for a few months 
more, has not dampened house 
prices, even though demand 
for mortgages is below peak 
level of a year ago. 

The Halifax House Price In- 
dex reveals an average 9.9 per 
cent increase in the cost of 
houses in the year to April. In 
the last three months alone, 
prices have risen by 3.5 per 
cent. 

The general manager for 
planning at the Halifax. Mr 
David Gilchrist, is surprised 
that prices are rising this fast 


with mortgage rates at their 
present levels. He said: “We 
w.ould have expected the two 
increases in mortgage rates 
and the prospect of high rates 
for the rest of the year to 
have had a more depressing 
effect than it has." 

Building society chiefs will 
get together at their regular 
monthly meeting tomorrow but 
they will not be able to recom- 
mend an early reduction in 
rates. Even though they have 
been paying savers historically 
high levels of real interest 
rates, they still fell far short 
in April of the amount they 
need. 

Last month they took in lit- 
tle more than £500 million. 
But they will not begin to con- 
sider a mortgage rate cut until 


they are attracting £800 mil- 
lion a month. 

The widening regional varia- 
tion in house prices has 
slowed since the end of the 
miners' strike, although prices 
in Greater London and the 
South-east are still rising 
faster than anywhere else. In 
the year to April, the increases 
were 17.7 per cent and 12.8 
per cent respectively. 

However, the Halifax does 
not expect this high rate of 
increase to last to the end of 
the year. According to Mr 
Gilchrist, rises will probably 
accelerate to more than 10 per 
cent in the summer but should 
ease back to an annual rate of 
8 to 9 per cent by the end of 
the year. 


Peugeot cuts pre-tax loss by half 


France's Peugeot group said 
yesterday that provisional fig- 
ures show its pre-tax loss for 
1984 narrowing to less than 
half the 2.5 billion-franc deficit 
it posted a year earlier. 

Peugeot is aiming to swing 
into the black this year, a 
company official said, although 
‘•1985 is far from being with- 
out uncertainties." especially 
in tile European market. 

The company pointed out 
that its 1984 result was 
achieved despite a 12 per cent 


contraction of the French 
motor car market and moder- 
ate declines in other European 
sales. It also noted a rise in fi- 
nancial costs and costly efforts 
to reduce its workforce. Faced 
with similar problems, the 
state-owned Renault Auto 
group saw its loss widen to 
12.55 billion francs last year 
from 1.5S billion francs in 
1983. 

Peugeot's 1984 earnings im- 
provement was led by Automo- 
biles Peugeot a unit that 
makes both Peugeot and Tal- 
bot models. After a 1983 loss 


of 1.6 billion francs. 'Automo- 
biles Peugeot returned to 
profit last year. Its 1984 
results, due in June, were 
boosted by the success of its 
new 205 model, which helped 
raise the unit's domestic mar- 
ket share to 20.4 per cent 
from 19.4 per cent in 1983. 

The rebound also reflected 
major restructuring and job- 
reduction efforts undertaken 
last year, when the unit’s pay- 
roll was cut by 8.600 employ- 
ees. Costs linked to this pro- 
gramme were provisioned 
against 1983 results. 


IJnctad attacks LDC aid 


c. 


SIR Denis Hamilton is 
retiring as chairman of Reu- 
ters Holdings on July l and 
Sir Christopher Hogg is to 
.succeed him for a two-year 
icrm. Sir Denis will have 
served two three-year terms 
as, chairman. Sir Christopher 
i> the chairman of 
Courtauldji and he will con- 
tinue to devote the bulk of 
his time lo that company. 

BRITAIN imported £36.2 mil- 
lion worth of telecommunica- 
tions equipment from Japan 
last year. Japan took 
£400,000 worth of ours. J< 


From lain Guest 
in Geneva 

A new Unctad report has ac- 
cused aid donors of failing to 
fulfil a 1981 promise to in- 
crease and improve the flow of 
aid to the. least developed 
countries fLDCs). 

The report is part or an 
Unctad review or the 19S1 
Paris conference on the LDCs 
at which aid donors pledged to 
double their aid to LDCs. un- 
tie aid. and increase the per- 
centage of grants. 

According to the Unctad 
report, concessional aid to the 
36 LDCs— 26 of them are in 
Africa — fell from 810.3 billion 


in 1980 to SS-5 billion in 1883. 
Of this. 85.1 billion was bilat- 
eral aid. and the rest multilat- 
eral. Western aid donors con- 
tributed $6.8 billion and the 
rest came from Opcc. 

In addition, the average 
grant element in new loans 
fell from 64 per cent In 1979 
to 57 per cent in 1983. This, 
warns the report, has increased 
the debt burden on the LDCs. 
In 1979. their debt servicing 
cost $900 million. 

Under a 1978 Unctad resolu- 
tion, the donors agreed to can- 
cel debts for LDCs, and this 
has resulted in the cancellation 
of $2.8 billion owed by the 36 


countries. Seventy-six per cent 
of the total outstanding debt 
of the LDCs is now owed to 
the US and Japan, while 88 
per cent of their debt to East 
Europe is owed to the Soviet 
Union. 

The report is critical of Brit- 
ain, which it says ties more 
aid to the purchase of goods 
and services, than other West- 
ern donors. It warns that the 
overall percentage of tied aid 
delivered to the LDCs has 
risen from 42 per cent in 1980 
to 64 per cent in 1982. This, it 
says, has further hampered the 
LDCs ability' to react to the 
economic crisis. 


Carr shares 
jump on 
bid news 


By Geoffrey Gibbs 

Shares of the Doncaster 
based joinery manufacturers 
and timber merchants John 
Carr jumped sharply on the 
stock market yesterday as the 
company disclosed that a take- 
over bid may be on the way. 

In a brief announcement, 
prompted by the recent 
strength of the share price, 
the directors said they bad 
started negotiations for an 
agreed merger following an ap- 
proach from an unnamed third 
party. 

The company's managing di- 
rector Mr Peter Carr refused 
to elaborate on the short state- 
ment .which stressed that the 
discussions are at an early stage. 
But followers of the company 
have already drawn up their 
own list of likely bidders. 
Names being touted in the 
City Include Reed Interna- 
tional. Hepworth Ceramic and 
Rugby Portland Cement as 
well as, inevitably, Hanson 
Trust and BTR. 

John Carr shares^-as low as 
50p earlier this year— jumped 
another 15p to 86p each yester- 
day putting a value of £58.8 
million on the business. Direc- 
tors of the company decided to 
make the announcement fol- 
lowing a strong rise In toe 
share price 

News of the possible merger 
comes less than a month be- 
fore the company is due to 
report on trading 

John Carr directors have al- 
ready warned that the interim 
figures are unlikely to hit the 
heights scaled in the opening 
half ol last year but city ana- 
lysts believe the year as a 
whole will produce some im- 
provement on the record £7.8 
million achieved in the 12 
months to last September. 

After a bumper start to its 
last trading period, in which 
first half profits soared to £4.2 
million, the group had a disap- 
pointing time in the second six 
months as a result of a costly 
one month stoppage at its Don- 
caster site, adverse exchange 
rate movements and the slump 
in the timber frame housing 
market. 


Chrysler 
chases 
25 pc of 
Lotus 


By Michael Smith 
AMERICAN ■ car manufac- 
turer, Chrysler Corporation 
is trying to purchase a 25 per 
cent shareholding in Gronp 
Lotos, the small UK sports 
firm. 

Chrysler, the US’s third 
largest car firm, is sounding 
out Lotus shareholders to 
Britain to buy a 25 per cent 
stake at . the earliest 
opportunity. 

So far the American giant 
has made-, no official com- 
ment on the deal and it is 
believed that no UK share- 
holders have yet indicated 
their willingness to sell size- 
able chunks of Lotus shares. 

Lotus shares are currently 
standing at 99p and a 25 per 
cent interest in the firm 
would Cost Chrysler , a mini' 
mom of £4A million. 

. Around 70 per cent of Lo- 
tus shares are very tightly 
held by a small number of 
large shareholders and the 
disclosure of Chrysier’s inter- 
ests likely to drive up the 
market value of the shares. 

The largest - individual 
shareholder is David 
Wichens. the Lotus chair- 
man, through his car dealing 
firm. British Car Auctions. 
But Japan's Toyota owns 17 

S r cent of Lotus and the 
vestment company. Mldepsa 
a further 14 per cent 
Midcpsa is controlled by 
Wickeus and wheeler-dealer 
Michael Ashcroft J. C. 
Bamford is another large 
shareholder. 

Lotus has only recently an- 
nounced Increased profits of 
£476.000 Tor 1984 and 
healthy order hooks. The 
firm is currently developing 
a new sports car in partner- 
ship with Toyota. 

But the company also has 
trading links with Chrysler 
through a design and devel- 
opment project on a new 
family of car engines. 

Clinching of the Lotus 
deal would mark Chryslerts 
return to the UK motor In- 
dustry after the sale of its 
Talbot subsidiary, lo Peugeot 
of France and the run-down 
of the Ltnwood operation in 
Scotland. 

Chrysler has also heen 
undergoing its own recovery 
after virtually collapsing in 
1981. The firm's losses of 
81.7 billion for 1980 still 
stand as a record trading 
deficit for any US commer- 
cial enterprise. 


Britannia wants 
B A charter 
flights curb 


By Michael Smith, 

Industrial Editor 

Britannia Airways, the lead- 
ing holiday airline, is -to .seek 
official action to restrict char- 
ter holiday flights ‘by the state- 
owned British Airways. 

Britannia, part of the Inter- 
national Thomson Organisation, 
has applied to the Civil Avia- 
tion Authority for a ceiling to 
be imposed on all charter 
flights by BA and its leading 
charter subsidiary, -British 

Airtours. 

The application is certain to 
spark off .a bitter rp w between 
Britannia and BA that will 
spill over' into the liublic arena 
if, as expected, . the CAA holds 
a public inquiry into the ■ case. 

Britannia’s formal applica- 
tion to Ihe CAA asks for -a 
“quantitative limit" to be set 
on virtually all of BA’s exten- 
sive network of charter flights 
in. Britain, throughout Europe' 
and to points in America. like 
New York. 

• However. Britannia, led by 
its chairman, Derek. Davidson, 
last night ..refused to - eagilain 


what the company regarded as 
a “ quantitative limit " on BA 
charter flights. It is believed 
that the airline wants the- CAA 
to set its own limit. 

But Britannia's application 
looks highly optmistic in view 
of the government's continuing 
policy of promoting more com- 
petition among airlines,' ami 
the refusal of the government 
.and CAA last year to dilute 
JJA’s influence on the holiday 
charter market. 

• Britannia’s move for a judi- 
cial CAA ruling arises from 
growing disenchantment within 
the charter aiTlines over al- 
leged ■** predatory pricing and 
seat dumping " by BA. 

The charter airlines claim 
that BA is distorting the char- 
ter market by "selling" air- 
craft space to- British Airtours 
at depressed . prices. Another 
uncertainty is the fear that BA 
might suddenly "dump" air- 
craft seats on the market later 
in the year. 1 

' British Airways has categori- 
cally denied claims of "unfair 
-competition.” 


Argentina’s rate of 
inflation hits record 


Booker 

payout 

By our Financial Staff. . . , - 
COMPENSATION of £120,000 
has been shared by three di- 
rectors of Booker McConnell 
who left the agribusiness to 
health products group last 
year after a main .. board 
shake-up. - 

They are Mr Michael 
WCdy who retired as vice- 
chairman and finance direc- 
tor after 20 years With the 
group ; Mr Mike Hoarder 
who left when Booker sold 
off its drinks business to 
AIlied-Lyons and Bfr John' 
Nptt of toe engineering div- 
ision. A fourth director Mr 
Antony Haynes has retired 
as an executive director 

Mr Jonathan Taylor, Book- 
er’s chief executive, said the 
resignations reflect the great 
changes which have taken 
place in Booker’s structure. 
After the recent sales of its 
drinks, shipping and manu- 
facturing engineering activi- 
ties Booker has been stream- 
lined into three core growth 
areas of food distribution, 
agribusiness and health 
prod acts. 

Booker has already 
released forecasts for 1985 
profits following its suc- 
cessful fight against Dee Cor- 
poration’s takeover Md. 
Booker’s chairman, Mr 
Michael Caine, said In yester- 
day’s annual report : “ We 
arc confident of the outlook 
for 1986 and beyond. And we 
have the management and fi- 
nancial resources to make ac- 
quisitions to enhance our 
profits farther.’’ 


From Jtsxym Morgan " ' rl 

in Bncnos Aires * 

Argentina's . apparently un- 
stoppable inflation rate •• is 
marching ever upwards as 
President Raul ~ A1 Fomin’s 
elected government negotiates 
with the International Mone- 
tary Fund over revamping the 
frozen $1,425 billion standby 
loan accord. 

The latest figures show that 
shop prices rose 29.5 per cent 
in April alone, taking the in- 
crease on a year before to 
849.4 per cent. The increase 
marked the worst annual rate 
on record. President Alfonsin 
took over from the military 
regime 17 months ago, and for 
those who fear the economic 
crisis will defeat his efforts to 
produce stable democracy, it 
was the highest monthly price 
rise since April, 1976. just 
after the araoed forces toppled 
Isabel Peron's inflation-racked 
elected government. 

President Alfonsin does little 
to hide his belief that painful 
austerities are inevitable, but 
he not only faces opposition 
from Peromst labour leaders, 
their colleagues in Congress 
and other smaller political par- 
ties, but also rapidly rising di- 
content in the ranks of his 
own Radical Party, 

As government officials hint 
that talks with the IMF are 
nearly over, four prominent 
Radical senators had tabled a 
Joill calling on the government 
to insist on a more “flexible” 
attitude from creditors in 
future. The bill is vaguely 
worded, but congressional ob- 



Baui Alfonsin 

servers see it as a barely dis- 
guised demand that the gov- 
ernment should adopt a much 
tougher position ■ 

It is believed that many 
'nfluential Radicals, including 
the senators, want President 
Alfonsin .to tell the banks who 
are bolding up their $4.2 bil- 
lion credit package until the 
IMF deal is settled, that there 
will be a set limit on debt 
repayments, linked to export 
income, until Argentina over- 
comes its worst ever economic 
crisis. 


Appeal told of Posgate’s 
■golden ball and chain’ 


By Bbuy Brasier 

Lloyd's underwriter, Mr Ian 
Posgate. was not a prime 
mover in the scandal surround-; 
iug the Alexander Howden 
Group, and charges brought 
against him by Lloyd’s would 
not have occurred if he had 
not been under the wing of 
Hie Howden chairman, Mr Ken 
GrOb, in a group which was 
dominated by Mr Grob, accord- 
ing to Mr Robert Alexander, 
QC for Mr Posgate. 

On the second day of the 
underwriter’s appeal against 
the findings of a Lloyd's disci- 

S linary. committee,. Mr Alexan- 
er said these were mitigating 
factors against the penalty of 
life expulsion which Lloyd’s 
bad recommended for Mr 
Posgate. ■ 

The committee has acquitted 
Mr Posgate on the most seri- 
ous . charges of misappropria- 
tion of funds, but upheld alle- 
gations that he improperly 
received a Pissarro painting 
and shares in -the Banque Du 
Rhone. Charges of siphoning 
off syndicate funds have also 
been brought against four, 
other directors of Alexander - 
Howden, but the verdicts have . 
not yet been published. 

Mr , Alexander said that 
Lloyd's- had - claimed . Mr- 
Posgate and- the ' four had 


transferred ownership of the 
bank to their own hands using 
syndicate funds, “'The kernel 
of these allegations was that 
the five bought a bank with 
tfher people’s money,” he said. 

But Mr Alexander said that 
it was impossible to say that 
Lloyd's had proved, beyond 
reasonable doubt that ‘ Mr 
Posgate - had taken a. 10 per 
cent stake in toe Banque Du 
Rhone knowing it was meant 
to influence his underwriting. 

Mr Posgate maintains he 
regarded the gifts of shares 
and the Pissarro as a "golden 
ball and chain " to tie him to 
the. group. 

Mr Alexander . began the 
■day’s, proceedings by saying 
that Lord Wilb’erforee was en- 
titled to overturn the disciplin- 
ary committee’s findings and 
penalty if he felt that the evi- 
dence had been misread. " Our 
submission will be that infer- 
ences were drawn from the 
evidence that Should not be 
drawn.” 

■ . Even-if the charges were up- 
held, said Mr Alexander, the 
penalty of a life ban was too 
severe. in the light of the ser- 
vices which Mr Posgate had 
given, " and which should h* 
available- to. names in the 
future. 
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yet turn 
out stormy 



investment 

Robin StodHar f- 

ECONOMIC forecasts are 
about as reliable as meteoro- 
logical observations and, in- 
■>«ieed, they have in past times 
ween derived from tie 
sun-spot. 

The hydra-handed dismal 
science does a better statisti- 
cal cover-up job now. But 
jobseekers and older indus- 
tries hopefully scanning the 
heavens are feeling further 
hailstorms just as the 
warmth from the oil surplus, 
buoyant consumer spending 
and the capital investment 
and export upturns was 
thought to be circulating 
more widely. 

Dreadful spring unemploy 
merit figures confirm that a 
recovery that does not ex- 
tend to the building sector 
- leaves millions out in the 
cold. Although house prices 
in most areas. like stock 
markets 'in most countries, 
particularly Britain, have ad- 
vanced to new peaks, there 
has so far been little benefit 
to the less well-endowed. The 
imbalance is not only more 
blatant here than in any 
other advanced country,- it is 
getting worse in leaps and 
bounds. 

Only the relatively few 
will gain from the privatisa- 
tion of the reasonably suc- 
cessful national corporations, 
Telecom, Aerospace and Gas, 
which have hitherto been 
numbered among the main 
assets of the whole state. 
What will remain is largely 
dross in terms of realisable 
+ value. 

In a month or two it will 
be fully apparent whether, 
the most optimistic survey 
from the CBL for many a 
year represents the view 
from the forecastle or is 
more of a sighting shot from 
the conning tower. For a few 
years now, the captains of . 
industry have been doing 
better for themseves than fox; 
the general run. 

The sole justification for 
the hefty switch back to 
profits from wages or more 
markedly employment, is the 
growth it should engender. 
Bui even Mr& Thatcher, 
whose policy it is, is showing 
some sign of frustration that 
the hidden hand of capital- 
ism is staying quite tightly 
clenched. There is now some 
doubt as to whether the pro- 
i cess is continuing to work in 
* the United States, where the 
public sector stake has al- 
ways been minimal. Services 
may be accelerating but 



PBghBghts of the 1984 Annua? Report and 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr. £. H. Boot 

Final dividend of ll.Sp per Ordinary Share recommended 

making a total of I45p for 1984, 

TRADING- UMTED KINGDOM BuDding and Civil 
Engineering - maintained position and well positioned for 
modest growth: Homes -exorededter^Kfor^Iesand 
profitability: Railway Enginearing- achieved planned targets 
fo spite of miners* strike: previous 

yean Plant- profitable but guarded optimism foiled to • 
materialise: Training- progTOcocrtnuesu^idfog_ . 

responsibi lity fo r. over 4,000 YTS trainees at established U.K. 
training centres. 

TRADING -JNTERNA-nONALHong Kong- ^annjd_ 
dSretaJImftnt maintained: 

conditions continue: Singapore- award of £1 20m. re? 
contract in Joint Venture with Gammon-Sjnga: Saudi* Arabia 
— severe and substantial setback- 

7RADING - PROPERTY Investment and Management-Very 
satisfactory and showing significant increase m profit: 
Development- progressed weiL 


SALIENT FIGURES rO0O £*565 

-r..™™- issuer 11*841 
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Devotopment, Property 


British Gas sell-off slips on Sleipner slope 


John Hooper looks at the pitfalls facing 
shareholders in the latest privatisation' 


there has to be industry left 

to serve. 

Even allowing that die 
scale of the recessionary run- 
down exceeded .worst predic- 
tions in Britain, it was al- 
ways a mistake, to assume 
that a big Shift from -old to 
new industry could take 
place in a few years. Non- 
intervention permitted and 
encouraged a crippling rise 
in sterling. Now there is 
some doubt whether capacity 
and skills are adequate to 
provide export-led- growth. 
And the latest money supply 
wide adds another shadow of 
doubt about * - the 

sustainability of the domestic 
spending spree. 

With the pound back down 
at a more reasonable level, 
at least against the dollar 
and average of foreign cor- 
- Tendes, more : optimism 
should he justified, but it is 
taking a long time for any 
achievement to show through 
in output in the motor and 
other machinery and process- 
ing industries where millions 
are, or were, employed. In- 
cluding civil engineering, 
this will be the key area for 
job creation, or restoration, 
for many more years. 

Although inflation has not 
yet gathered much momen- 
tum a gain the aitmjwinn 

even among those that have 
most benefited - from 
monetarism, that - is the 
monied, are now admitting 
that the whole strategy has 
become a complete fog. 
Whatever brought inflation 
down— and there has rarely 
been much need to peer be- 
yond the oil price — it is pa- 
tently not tight control of' 
the annual increase in the 
money supply. 

Meantime large-scale funds 
are sloshing around the 
banking system, some of 
them having temporarily left 
the building societies. Per- 
haps most significant of all 
last month, the sudden leap 
in the pound provided an 
opportunity for baying or ac- 
cumulating dollars. Wisely, 
the hank of England itself 
took the opportunity of add- 
ing a quick half bifiion to 
the reserves and it was also 
quite busy alleviating day to 
day shortages, piling up its 
bill mountain. 

While the scope for selling 
large amounts of- Treasury 
stock at longer-term returns 
up to three percentage 
points, or nearly a fifth, less 
than, can be obtained from, 
grossed up deposits is small, 
the inflow from the privati- 
sation pro g ra m me Hunts the 
downward pressure on the. 
gilts market from such activ- 
ity. Asset sales are necessar- 
ily a temporary measure, but 
within less than three years 
of a general election it is 
still more expedient than it 
is doctrinaire. 

As both hew issues and 
the wider share price indices 
scale new peaks, there is 
good reason to adopt a cau- 
tious stance. The old adage 
“sell in May and go away"' 
is unfikely to be followed by 
institutional investors this 
year, hut profit-taking has its, 
attractions until sustained in- 
dustrial recovery is more 
widely apparent 


THE PRIVATISATION of 
British Gas would bring into 
the private sector a veritable 
giant, but one which — de- 
spite its profitability and ef- 
ficiency — has several draw- 
backs from the point of view 
of the private investor. 

Moreover, one of the few 
ways in which it could en- 
hance its appeal would he to 
further policies that could 
ultimately be at odds with' 
the sensible management of 
Britain’s . energy resources. 
This is a problem that may 
well return to haunt future 
governments. 

A privatised British Gas 
would rank seventh or eighth 
amongst the - country’s 
private employers. With al- • 
most 100,000 people on the 
payroll,. its. staff is about the 
same as that of the Imperial 
Group. * 

In the last year for .which 
figures are available (the fir 
nandal year 1983/84). Brit- 
ish Gas had a turnover of 
£6.4 billion. On that basis, it 
would be bigger than any 
other wholly British-owned 
energy firm, except the giant 
BP (which had a turnover in 
1983 of £32.5. billion) and 
would dwarf the larger Brit- 
ish independent oil and gas 
companies like Ultramar, 
•Burmah and Britoll who did 
between a fifth and a third, 
as mu ch business -bat year. 

On the basis of turnover, 
the only energy company of 
comparable stature is 
Exxon’s British subsidiary 
Esso. Like. Esso. British Gas 
is highly profitable. In 1983/ 
84. it made some £1.2 billion; 
but had to hand over almost 
' half of it to the Treasury in 
the form of the so-called 
■“ gas-levy.” 

Clearly, the way in which 

— and the extent to which 

— the Government decides 
to milk the corporation after 
privatisation will be of cru- 
cial importance to the way 
in which the City assesses it 
But with a system similar to 


ihe present one, British Gas, 

■ were it privatised today, 
would certainly be capable of 
turning in healthy post-tax 
profits out of which to pay 
dividends to its shareholders. 

. How long it could go on 
doing this is another matter. 
There is no immediate crisis, 
but there are several factors 
at work that could erode 
British Gas’s profitability in 
the next decade or so. 

. The -most basic of these is 
that the cost of BGCs raw 
material — natural gas from 
the North Sea — is rising 
sharply. Indeed, fo r several 
years to come it is expected 
to continue increasing at 
.shout twice the rate of 
inflation. 

' This is partly because the ' 
average cost erf getting gas 


GOVERNMENT plans to 
sell shares in British Gas 
look wildly optimistic within 
the time-table and structure 
of the existing programme of 
public sector privatisations. 
Michael Smith writes : This is 
already • looking fairly 
crowded, and the sale of an 
enormous undertaking like 
British Gas would inevitably 
mean the postponement of 
other denationalisations now 
in the pipeline. 

So far, Mrs Thatcher has 
sold well over £4 of 

shares in 10 nubile corpora- 
tions like British Aerospace, 
Jaguar and British Telecom, 
and is committed to raising 
well over £7 billion from 
further sales in the three 
years up to 1987/88. 

The Government is already 
well down the road towards 


out of the North Sea has 
gone up as the rigs have 
moved into deeper water and 
probed trickier structures. 
But it also reflects a shift in 
the balance of advantage be- 
tween the sellers — the oil 


companies who produce the 
gas — and the buyer, British 
Gas which transmits and dis- 
tributes it 

Earlier this year, the 
scales were tipped even fur- 
ther against Sir Denis Rooke 
and his executives when the 
government vetoed their plan 
to buy Norway’s huge 
Sleipner field. This would 
have guaranteed BGC secure 
access at foreseeable prices 
to a supply of gas the aze of 
the Frigg field which cur- 
rently provides about a third - 
of the corporation's needs. 

- In the eyes of the market, 
though, profitability is not 
. everything. Just as important 
is growth potential, and it is 
in this area that British Gas 
isparticularlylacking in lus- 
tre. “There will be growth in 


meeting this year's target of 
£2J> billion from asset sales. 
This week sees the sale of 
£490 million of shares in 
British Aerospace, and next 
month Investors will be 
asked to find £L2 billion as 
the second instalment in the 
British Telecom sale. 

In addition, the govern- 
ment is lining up the sale of 
more shares in Britoil. the 
warship yards of British 
Shipbuilders and the Royal 
Ordnance Factories. Together 
these will fetch well over £1 
billion. and there is also con- 
siderable ■ pressure from 
Whitehall to finally solve all 
the niggling problems sur- 
rounding British Airways 
and sell the world's favourite 
airline for a further £1 
billion. 

Farther ahead, there are 


some areas, but it will be 
slow”, said Mike Costello an 
analyst with stockbrokers 
Grievemn Grant. 

The aim of Mr Walker’s 
decision to allow British Gas 
bade into the oil exploration 
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Sir Denis Rooke— government vetoed plans 


well laid plans to sell off 
poblie corporations like the 
National Bus Company. Brit- 
ish Nnelear Fuels, further 
parts of BL like Unipan, the 
British Airports Authority, 
Short Brothers, Rolls-Royce 
and even parts of the British 
Steel Corporation. 

In effect, virtually every 
publicly owned asset or cor- 
poration Is up for sale, and 
If the Tories get re-elected 
for a third term, it is highly 
probable that the long arm 
of privatisation will extend 
towards such institutions as 
the- Post Office, the regional 
water authorities, the elec- 
tricity boards, and even the 

B ank of Rn gfawl . 

However, there are several 
faetors working against the 
government’s ambitions plans 
for British Gas. One is the . 


crowded timetable which will 
mean that some of the more 
favoured candidates for sale 
witi have to be sidelined to 
accommodate British Gas. 
Another is the sheer size of 
the task, always remember- 
ing that British Telecom' — 
a similarsized business — 
took three years of very 
bard work 

Privately tbe Treasury ad- 
mits that the system can 
handle only two sizeable 
privatisations a year, exclud- 
ing the ” residual sale of 
shares” like this week’s un- 
loading of British Aerospace. 
Ministers may have to out- 
bid each other for “ slots.” 

This may’ mean that tbe 
eventual privatisations win 
be determined by who has 
the ear of the Prime 
Minister. 


business would appear to be 
to give the corporation some 
for expansion. 

But the North Sea boom is 
over — from now on oil will 
be won at considerable ex- 
pense and if the price of 


crude continues to fall many- 
future discoveries could 
prove to be uneconomic. 

Hotifever, the real problem 
is that tbe bulk of British 
Gas’s turnover — and profit 
— comes from the routine 


business of distribution. Its 
penetration of the domestic 
and commercial beating mar- 
kets has already gone about 
. as far as it is likely to — 
gas heats about six in every 
10 homes and three in every 
10 offices. That leaves the 
industrial market 

Natural gas is arguably the 
best of all the conventional 
fuels. It is easily transport- 
able, environmentally benign 
and although accidents in- 
volving gas* when, they occur, 
tend to grab the headlines* 
they are relatively infrequent. 
Natural gas has therefore 
traditionally been regarded 
as a “premium fuel.” 

With the Government’s en- 
couragement, British Gas has 
tended to restrict its use to 
those who can best make use 
of its unique properties. In 
industry that has meant di- 
verting it towards process 
beat and away from steam 
raising, for which coal is 
just as good. 

Recently, however, with 
natural gas in abundance, 1 
the corporation has aban- 
doned restrictions and edged 
deeper into the industrial 
market It is far too early to 
say what privatised British 
Gas’s strategy might be. but 
if the price of gas can be 
kept down, its executives are 
bound to be tempted to try 
to increase their share of the 
industrial market by selling 
gas for non-premium uses. 

For several years to come, 
there should he no problem. 
But then the whole thrust of 
the corporation’s argument 
in favour of buying Sleipner 
was that it faces a shortage 
of supplies in the second 
half of the 1990s. 

Indeed, the more one looks 
at the Sleipner veto the 
odder it ape&rs in the light 
of the subsequent decision to 
privatise. 

It is. to say the least, curi- 
ous that a government whose 
survival may well hang on 
the tax cuts which it hopes 
to finance from the sale of 
British Gas should have 
struck such a blow to the 
corporation's valuation so 
soon before putting it on the 
market 
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CONTRACTING, MINING, HOUSING, PROPERTY 





"1984 saw increased earnings from 
all four main sectors of our business 
We have made sound progress in 
developing these and see strong 
potential for further growth." 



TERREL WYATT, Chairman 


C OSTAIN operates internationally in four main areas 
of activity - contracting, mining, housing and property. 
To each of these we bring a high degree of professional 
skill and experience, plus a readiness throughout the 
Group to adapt to the demands of a rapidly changing world. 

Group pre-tax profit was up 17 per cent 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE YEAR 

□ We increased our interest in coal 
production to more than 15 million 
tonnes a year. 

1 

D We increased the number of new 
homes sold in the United Kingdom 
from 777 in 1983 to 1,389 in 1984. 

□ We sold our 49% interest in Costain 
Limited based in Toronto for £24.6 
million. 


□ We established a joint company, 
Hopewell Costain, based in Hong Kong, 
to trade into die People's Republic of 
China. 

□ We completed the purchase of Land & 
Marine Engineering, Streeters of 
Godalming, Petrocarbon Developments 
and Haigh & Ringrose, broadening our 
capability in marine civil engineering, 
tunnelling, the engineering and 

. construction of process plants and 
electrical contracting. 


Summary of Results 1984 1983 

Turnover £846m £723m 

Pre-tax profit £54.34m £46.44m 
Earnings per share 46.7p 42.6p 

Dividend per share 15.0p 13.5p 

Shareholders' funds £243m £229m 


w 


Copies of the Annual Report 1984, 
containing the Chairman's 
Statement and Review of Activities, 
may be obtained after 24th May, 
1985 from The Secretary, Costain 
Group PLC, 111 Westminster 
Bridge Road, London SE1 7UE. 
(Telephone: 01-928 4977). 









Costain beats City’s best estimates 


By Tony. May 

Trebled profits • from 
housebuilding helped Costain 
Group exceed even the City's 
best estimates in 1984. Profit 
bounded from £40.4 million to 
£54.3 million with construction 
accounting for less than half 
the total for the first time 
ever: The market had been ex- 
pecting a profit of about £50 
million. 

The group's shares climbed 
14p to 390p as the market set 
the group a target of £58 to 
£60 million for the current 
year. 

The 1984 profit was earned 
on turnover up from £723 mil- 
lion to £846 million — two 
thirds of which came from the 
overseas companies. The trans- 


lation of overseas profits Into 
sterling earned the group £4 
million at the profit level The 
dividend is going up from 
13.5p to 15?. 

Mr Terrel Wyatt, the chair- 
man, said that the current 
year was going well. He sees 
strong potential for further 
growth but would not be 
drawn beyond saying that if 
the rest of the year reflected 
the group's experience Sn the 
first few months, he would ex- 
pect an increase in turnover 
and profit 


This year the group’s recent 

acquisitions will be contribut- 
ing fully. They made ‘a contri- 
bution to last year, but “were 
not really significant in rela- 
tion to the whole." 


The group is taking a 
breather after its dutch of 
takeovers last year. While Mr 
Wyatt would not ignore an op- 
portunity if it arose, he indi- 
cated that the board intended 
to build up the newly-acquired 
companies this year. 

Mining profits were steady 
at £12.1 million against £1L9 
million, as a profitable phos- 
phate mining operation in Jor- 
dan came to an end. 

Contracting profit rose from 
£25.7 million to £26.1 million 
and the workload this year is 
up. at £1.1 billion. The prop- 
erty activities increased their 
profits from £7.3 million to 
£11.3 million, thanks partly to 
the Australian division which 
has a big office development' 
in Sydney. 


The fastest growing division 
was housing, which managed 
1,400 completions last year 
against 700 in 1983 and only 
400 a year earlier. The. div- 
ision hoisted its profits from 
£1.4 million to £4.7 million 
with actual sales going up 
from 612 homes to 1300 
homes in the year. The. margin 
was up. too. -from. 1.4 per cent 
to 4.4 per cent - 
• Mr Wyatt is- looking for an- 
other big rise in completions 
this year. “ We are gaining 
market share and moving up 
towards 2,000." In China, the 
group’s Joint venture with . 
Hopewell Construction is pull- 
ing in work, but the board is 
not expecting to make any 
money there for at least two 
years. 
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Euro 
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realised so no debts remain. 
There are large cash balances 
and although exploration costs 
were minima] and will rise 
again and ad minis tration took 
much more, the shares may be 
unduly depressed at 55p. 
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Reflecting the absence of 
profits from ship disposals 
European Ferries has neded an 
eventful and at time stormy 
year with a marginal decline 
in profits. 

The Townsend Thoresen 
cross-channel ferries firm dis- 
appointed the stock market 
vesterday by reporting a pre- 
tax surplus of £44.7 million for 
the 12 months to December — a 
year marked by the controver- 
sial restructuring of the im- 
mensely popular cheap fares 
:>erk and the £52 million sale 
-f the group's investment in 
lerchant bankers Singer and 
*riedlaader. 

Profits for the year com- 
ared with the 1983 tally of 
45.4 million when results 
-ere swollen by a £5.9 million 
urplus on the sale of vessels, 
'omparisons were further af- 
ected by the Singer and 
Triedlander sell off, the bank 
turning in a four-month sur- 
plus of £23 million, against a 
full year contribution of £6.6 
million last time. 

The group has, however, 
fared better below the line. 
Extraordinary profits arising 
from the Singer and 
Friedlander sell off and from 
the disposal of the group's 
stake in Television South have 
helped lift attributable profits 
from £33.7 million to £393 
million. 

The dividend is lifted from 
33p per rihare to 4.3p but the 
shares ended lp down on bal- 
ance at 144p after showing a 
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Richard. Pollen and Reg Valin . . . Top-notch 
new customers fuel rapid growth 


VALIN POLLEN, the ad- 
vertising and PB group more 
than doubled its income in 
the first half of last year as 
it expanded both its range of 
services and its geographies! 
spread. 

Profits leaped 81 per cent 
to £507,000 on turnover 
which rose by 116 per cent 
to £15.6 minion. The addition 
of top-notch new customers 
like Maris & Spencer who 
have retained the group to 
advise on investor relations 
as well as new business 
areas have fuelled the 
group’s rapid growth in the 
past six months. 

Chairman Mr Reg Valin, 
believes the company can 
continue the pace in 1985 : 
*T continue to be very op- 
timistic about the prospeets 
for corporate and financial 
communications consultancy 


and for the groups opera- 
tions as a whole and look 
forward to reporting another 
year of outstanding progress 
when our preliminary results 
are published." 


He is paying a Ip dividend 
which compares with last 
year’s halftime payment of 

10-6p. 

Some growth has also 
come from the new PR sub- 
sidiary McAvoy Wreford 
Bayly which says Mr Valin 
has performed well since last 
October and now employs 26 
people. “It is expected to 
make a substantial contribu- 
tion to profits in its first 
year as part of the group”, 
he adds. Valin . Pollen's 
Hutch acquisition Thomas 
and Kleyn &ould come 
through In the second half 
of the year. 


The Greater Midlands Coop- 
erative Society has decided 
that its £7.3 million takeover 
offer for the Wolverhampton- 
based funeral directors Ingall 
Industries is a dead loss. 

The Co-op said yesterday 
that it would not be extending 
its contested offer for the com- 
pany in the light of the much 
higher and agreed .bid an- 
nounced recently by the House 
of Fraser department- store 
group. 

Fraser, which already owns 
a successful funeral directing 
business in Scotland, trumped 
the Co-op’s 80p a share terms 
just over a week ago with a 


f The pre-tax profit overstates 
{ the position, in spite of 
1 £598,000 tax credited tq the 
I profit and loss account because 
■ of over-provision, the profit at- 
[ trlhotzblp to shareholders is 
j £13 million compared with 
£5.2 million the previous year. 
Part of the drop is because of 
the £132 million extraordinary 
cost of withdrawing from fi- 
nancial leasing, through the 
disposal of Colne Valley Leas- 
ing. and because of a reorgani- 
sation programme across the 
group. Retained earnings after 
j an unchanged dividend of 
L75p a share are down to 
£268.000. 
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However, Mr Clarke says : 
“ In spite of an Indifferent 
year’s trading performance and 
the impact of extraordinary 
costs, the balance sheet 
remains strong with sharehold- 
ers’ funds showing a -small 
i increase." 
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surprise ld5p a share offer 
tiiat values the Ingall business 
at £9.6 million. 


The Co-op owns just under 


1.6 per cent of the equity 
which it picked up for around 
74p a share. Its offer attracted 
acceptances from only a fur- 
ther 0.37 per cent of the share 
capital and these will now be 
returned to shareholders. 


! There are now a fifth fewer 
employees than five years 
ago. on turnover up £15 mil- 
I lion to £79 million, which Mr 
Clarke says is a substantial 
increase in nroductivity. al- 
though in fixed-price terms the 
£15 million seems to be less 
than inflation. Mr Clarke says: 
“Intense competition contin- 
ued unabated at both manufac- 
turer and retailer leveL" The 
shares closed lp higher at 3Sp. 


an offer. 
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Silentnight 

troubled 


small gain earlier in the day. 
On the trading front Eur 


Cluff cuts 
losses 


the improvement 
I Oil and gas revenues from 
North America and France was 


up, but have now leveUed off. 
There should be another leap 
in Zimbabwean income from a 
full year's production at the 
7,700 ounces annual rate. Later 
on this year, the royalty on 
Buchan oil will resume, hut 
hopes of important discoveries 
off China have dimmed. 

The loss of £634,000 before 
almost unchanged tax showed 
a reduction of £760,000 as a 
result of new interest receipts 
and lower bank outgoings. O & 
ATs portfolio has now been 


On the trading front Euro 
Ferries experienced improved 
results from all its main activi- 
ties last year with the excep- 


tion of the Spanish property 
business which sank deeper 
into the red. New mangement 
policies are expected to pro- 
duce an improved result from 
the Spanish business this year 
and the operation is expecting 
a return to profit in 1986. 


Following the £15 million 
Oil A Associated Investment 
Trust acquisition a year, ago, 
Cluff Oil, the wide-ranging ex- 
plorer. halved its annual Ices. 
Revenue from mineral opera- 
tions doubled to £2.67 million, 
but if was the first six month’s 
contribution from the gold-min- 
ing operations in Zimbabwe, 
rather than oil that brought 


Despite investment of £5 
million, largely in a “fine new, 
spring-making plant for the ad- 1 
vanced new Super Sleeper 
bed,” profits of Silentnight 
were sharply down last year. 
The new bed was 'achieving 
“ spectacular results ” for some 
retailers, but there will be 
sleepless nights for the makers 
until the development pays off. 
which is expected to be in the 
second half of 1984. 

Silentnight made £2.233 mil- 
lion before tax, compared with 
£5239 million a year earlier, 
and the chairman. Mr Tom 
Clarke, says: “We have made 
a very disappointing start to 
this financial year.” 


PHILIPS LAMPS’ net income 
slipped 8 per cent to 260 mil- 
lion guilders in the first quar- 
ter of 1985 as sales slowed in 
the US and the group's 
Grundig affiUiate in West Ger- 
many produced a poor, 
performance. 


LONDON PARE Hotels raised 
its. profits from £487,000 to 
£594,000 in 1984 although tunir 
over went down. The dividend 
is held at 7.38p. The first 
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John Walker and Glenn Davies of Oxford Economic Forecasting 
analyse the recent UK performance and prospects for 1985-6 
against a background of the Bonn economic summit which failed 

iii the US 


DESPITE the coal strike 
19& turned out to be a rela- 
tively good year for the UK 
economy. Output rose by 2i 
per-cent and had the miners’ 
strike not occurred it would 
have risen by over 3$ per 
cent. Most forecasters, our* 
selves included, are expect- 
ing' a high rate of growth 
again this year. As well as 
the bounce back from the 
strike, export pfospects look 
good and company sector 
capital expenditure should 
remain buoyant The prob- 
lems come in 1936. Growth 
in world economy is likely to 
slow and fliig will limit 
growth in the UK 
■The world recovery which 
began in 1983 continued in 
1984, but it has not been 
spread evenly across coun- 
tries. In the US fiscal poli- 
cies have been lax and do- 
mestic demand has expanded 
at a breakneck pace. Japan 
has benefited significantly 
from the rapid growth in the 
US but -Europe has done less 
well partly because of todus- 


Proposals to make large 
scale spending cuts or to 
raise taxes are being 
resisted. Anyway they will, 
at least in the short term, 
reduce output Recent. volatil- 
ity in the currency markets 
suggest that the dollar’s bub- 
ble may be about to burst — 
the dollar has fallen by. 
about 10 per cent against the 
German mark since the 
middle of March. But there 
is no certainty in exchange 
markets. 

If the budget and trade 
imbalances are mainly cured 
through a package of spend- 
ing cuts and .tax increases in 
tbe US. then 1936 and 1987 
could see a world wide reces- 
sion. On the other, hand the 
implications of an associated 
fall in tbe dollar are less 
obvious. A weaker dollar 
increases US competitiveness 


deficit in. the US was 
reduced. The Bonn summit 
failed even to address these 
issues. The European leaders 
reaffirmed their commitment 
to reduce public deficits and 
lower inflation. In the short 
term, European growth will, 
therefore, 1 remain low. 

The significance of .this 
world slowdown will not be 
visible as far as the UK 
economy is concerned until 
1986. In fact, we expect that 
output will grow by 3 per 
cent this year, well above 
the average of the last few 
years. The ending of the coal 
strike will lead to a reduc- 
tion In coal and oil imparts 
and higher consumer spend- 
ing as miners return to 
■work. 

Besides the bounce back 
from the miners' strike two 
elements of demand will 


The Oxford Economic Forecast for the UK 
(annual percentage changes unless otherwise specified) 
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ward momentum because tbe 
current account deficits have 
been offset by capital 
inflows. 

Economists have been bard 
pushed to explain the 
strength of the dollar. High 
growth rates in the US made 
it an attractive place to in- 
vest- And many expect that 
interest rates will remain 
high ; the rapid expansion in 
the US has been fuelled by a 
large federal deficit — some 
$218; billion last year — and 
the servicing of this deficit 
is likely to prevent any long 
term fall in interest rates. 
But the possibilities of spec- 
ulative gains from the rising 
dollar have also played a sig- 
jificant role. 

Although it is dear that 
the US cannot continue to 
see ever rising budget and 
trade deficits it is less clear 
how- they will be corrected. 


and hence reduces exports 
into the US. This would 
lower output growth most 
notably in japan, but also in 
Europe. However, it could be 
offset by a corresponding 
rise in US producton. There 
-will also he benefits to be 
had if Europe uncouples its 
-Interest rates from the US as 
the dollar falls. 

On balance. Oxford Eco- 
nomic Forecasting believes 
that there win be a signifi- 
cant slowdown in world 
growth over the next two 
years. One way this could be 
ameliorated would be by the 
European governments fol- 
lowing more expansionary 
polities.. Output growth could 
be sustained if the European 
authorities allowed their bud- 
get deficits to rise as the 


keep the UK recovery going 
in 1985. First, world trade 
continues to rise rapidly and 
this has brought sizeable in- 
creases in exports. Prospects 
have also been helped by the 
gains in competitiveness 
made last year as a result of 
the fall In tbe exchange rate. 
Second, companies' capital 
expenditure should remain 
strong. A feature of the 
recovery has been a marked 
improvement in profitability 
which has boosted invest- 
ment. 

Furthermore, many compa- 
nies are bringing forward 
their investment plans to 
take advantage of the 
present system of investment 
allowances. However, despite 
a rise of 13 per cent in 1984 
and a further 9 per cent rise 


this year m a nu fa cturing, in- 
vestment will remain below, 
its 1979 peak. . r 

In 1986 'these ‘factors will' 
unwind. Export growth will 
falter as world demand falls - 
back' and if the pound con- 
tinues -to strengthen ‘this.-' 
year- competitiveness will- de- 
teriorate once more. The- in- 
vestment cycle as also likely 
to be past its peak. High 
real interest rates- and the- 
reduction in investment 
allowances will also lead to 
so-me weakening of 
investment 

The one element of expen- 
diture which will continue to 
grow is consumption. The 
rate of inflation which Is 
likely to peak at 6} per cent 
in the spring should fall 
back next year to under 5 
per cent 'With earning in- 
creases showing few signs of 
slowing down real income 
growth and hence consumers' 
expenditure should remain 
buoyant The rise in income 
and spending will be rein- 
forced by income tax cuts 
which we expect the Chan- 
cellor to announce in his 
next budget 

While for those in work 
real living standards will 
continue to -improve there 
are few signs of any im- 
provement in unemployment 
Latest figures show that the 
number of registered jobless 
continues its relentless up- 
ward trend. Even after allow- 
ing for the expansion of the 
Youth Training Scheme and 
the Community Programme 
announced in the Budget we 
think it unlikely that unem- 
ployment will fall signifi- 
cantly. , 

Abstracting from the un- 
employment problem the ' 
overall performance of the 
UK economy over the next 
couple of years -trill be rela- 
tively good. The slowdown in 
growth in 1986 and 1987 is 
part of the normal (and per- 
haps unavoidable) business 
cycle. And in comparison 
with the 1970s this new. 
“recession” will be mild, in- 
flation will remain low and 
real incomes will grow. 

Further details of the OK 
forecast including projections 
to 1989 are in OEF’s latest 
quarterly report Annual sub- 
scription £95. Available from 
Oxford Economic Forecasting. 
Templeton College, Kenning- 
ton, Oxford. 



could help jobless 


MOST commentators do not 
expect unemployment to fall 
significantly f r o m . present 
levels. As the neat general 
election approaches pressure 
will mount for the Govern- 
ment to do something. 

One of the Chancellor’s fa- 
voured measures to stimulate 
growth and employment is a 
reduction in income foxes. 
But he has felt that tbe 
room for manoeuvre Is Con- 
strained by his public sector 
borrowing targets. - It was 
hoped that lower borrowing 
would allow the- Government 
to keep to its monetary tar- 
gets and cut interest - rates. 
These lower interest rates 
would directly stimulate in- 
vestment and growth. 

Over the last year, the 
problems with, the exchange 
rate have demonstrated that 
Interest rates have another 
role ■ — the defence of ster- 
ling. As a result the Chancel- 
lor has become boxed in tq 
maintaining a low borrowing 
requirement and high inter- 
est rates. He now has low 
public borrowing to bring 


down interest rates but high- 
interest rates to defend the 
pound. ■-..:■■■ 

Clearly unhappy with the 
situation, he has toyed with 
the idea of cutting -taxes but 
keeping interest, rates, high 
in order.-, to . control the „ 
money supply \ (arid 
inflation)...:.. 

Even some monetarist 
economists have argued that 
-fiscal policy can to some ex- 
tent- be divorced from mone- 
tary policy (see for example 
the latest issue of the Oxford 
Review of Economic Policy). 
They argue that controlling 
the money supply does not 
neccessarUy preclude tax cuts. 
So far Mr Lawson has resisted 
. the temptation to make such 
a change, clearly worried 
about the possible effects oh 
confidence Is the -exchange 
markets. ... . 

However, the situation may 
alter especially if unemploy- 
ment continues to rise. 
Oxford Economic Forecasting 
has, therefore, looked at the 
consequences of a cut in 
foxes -combined with various 


sorts ; of ' restrictions bn 
growth -in the money supply. ■ 
.. ■ In the first example , we 
used dur: model of the UK 
economy -to" examine the ef- 
fects of a_ cat in income fox 
of 2p in; the. pound Tthis 
would cost ^ the exchequer; 
: about £2 billion per annum). . 
At the same time we raised 
interest - rates so that the 
original - -monetary targets 
were met The tax cut raised 
output directly (by pushing 
up. people’s '. disposable in- 
comes and consumer spend- 
ing); - The rise to interest 
rates' pushes up tbe exchange 
rate by attracting capital 
from. abroad, but the adverse 
effects of higher interest 
rates on output do not fully 
offset the.' higher output 
resulting ! rom the tax cut 
However, -the higher ex- 
change rate and slightly 
lower -earnings increases (en- 
couraged "by the cut in in- 
come foxes) led to a fall, in 
the rate of inflation and a- 
fall to . nominal . GDP. Thus' 
even with strict adherence to 
. the monetary forgets the 
model' suggests a fiscal stim- 


ulus would (at least for the 
''first' four years) raise output 
and lower prices. 

The assumption of a fixed 
.'monetary forget may, how- 
■ ; ever, be too- . stringent: For 

- example, it could be argued 

; that if real output is higher - 
. then the monetary' -target 
should be relaxed a : lime 
(especially with lower infla- 
tion). Alternatively some 
might argue that a higher 

- monetary target could be 
' - justlfed to .order to prevent 

.the. fall .in nominal. income 
: which occurs to this first 
simulation. • - 

- to the second simulation, 

: therefore, ft is assumed- that 

- the monetary forget is main- 
tained to the first year in 
part to demonstrate to the 
markets that the inflation 

"• targets are not being ig- 
nored. But to subsequent 
years- a modest increase 
-Is allowed to keep nominal in- 
come - on track. As can be 
r - seen -this -leads to a smaller 
; rise to interest rates and an 
even higher level of outputs 
. and employment; especially 
in later years. ' 


Is there a factual basis for monetarism? 


SHOULD fiscal policy be 
used to create jobs ? How 
well has the medium term 
financial strategy worked in 
practice? 'What, in any case, 
is the theoretical and empiri- 
cal basis of the govern m ent’s 
monetary and fiscal strategy. 
These are some -of the 
questions considered to the 
first issue of -the Oxford' 
Review of Economic Policy, 
published today by Oxford 
University Press. 

The journal is designed to 
bridge the gap between aca- 


demic economics and policy- 
makers. The editor, Christo- 
pher AUsopp. examines the 
intellectual basis for the me- 
dium term financial strategy 
which hesays is “ apparently 
unfounded either .in relevant 
theory . or. empirical . evi- 
dence" and he argues that it 
is potentially destabilising if 
the economy is subject to 
certain shocks. - 
Professor David Laldler of 
the University of Western 
Ontario reviews recent mone- 
tary policy. He notes some of 
the benefits, particularly the 
progress in reducing infla- 


tion, but admits that few 
monetarists expected the 
deep and prolonged recession 
that occurred. 

Professor David Hendry 
explains his .methods . of mon-. 
etary research. For example 
he looks at the inadequate- 
empirical support of Mhoh 
Friedman’s monetary theo- 
ries- Hendry- goes on to show 
that a stable demand for 
money can be 'shown, winch 
is generally regarded -'as a- 
central tenet of monetarism. 
Nevertheless, he makes clear 
that it is a “ standard blun- 
der.” to draw the conclusion 


money 


from this that 
causes inflation.” - _ 

How to measure the bud- 
get deficit to times of infla- 
tion. is considered by Profes- 
sor - Marcus Miller - of 
Warwick University. His esti- 
mates of the underlying posi- 
tion ofthe public sector sug- 
gest a very tight fiscal 
policy — he shows - in fact 
tbat there was ^ surplus of 
about 4 per cent of GDP to 
recent years. Professor Ben- 
jamin Friedman of Harvard 
questions this and indicates 
that issue of government 
debt may actually encourage 
investment 


SPORTS GUARDIAN 


SOCCER 
Grahame Lloyd 

Welsh FA 
opt for 
Arms Park 


Wales’s crucial 'World Cup 
qualifying match against Scot- 
land in September will be 
played at the home of Welsh 
rugby, Cardiff Arms Park. 

At a meeting in Birmingham 
yesterday the Football Associa- 
tion of Wales’s council 
rejected the increasingly popu- 
lar idea of using the Race- 
course Ground in Wrexham, 
where Welsh hwyl helped 
sweep aside Spain last Tues- 
day. Officials will approach tbe 
Welsh Rugby Union in the 
ni-T week to request formally 
use of the ground on Wednes- 
day September 11. 

In choosing the capital, the 
council have ignored the fre- 
qucntly-stated preference of 
tin* national team's manager. 
Hike England and his players 
for Wrexham's compact and 
homely ground in order to 
:anke a substantial financial 
hilling. 

The Welsh FA secretary, 
A'.un Evans, declined to reveal 
l ow the 24 councillors voted. 

' ut admitted the decision was 
li’.adc after a lengthy discus- 
-'on. “Whichever ground we 
•ad chosen, we would have 
isappointed somebody.” he 
: aid “ But if the crowd turn 
v.p to support Wales, it doesn’t 
matter where we play." 

There is now talk of making 

sn> fxtra £230,000 by staging 
the game at the Arms Park, 
because more than half of the ; 
04.000 capacity is made up of 
scats. There arc at present no 
□Ians to restrict the number of . 
tickets for Scottish fans, al-! 
though perimeter fencing will 1 
have to be erected and the; 
likely kick-off time will be 5.30 | 
because the stadium has no 
floodlights. 

The last time Wales played 
Scotland - on unfamiliar terri- 
tory in a World Cup qualifying 
match — - at Anfield in 1977 — 
they lost 2-0 and Scotland 
vent on to the finals in 
Argentina. 

If the WRU agree to lend 
the Arms Park, it will not be 
tK, first time the rounder ball 
has been played on the sacred 
turf. Between 1891 and the 
opening of Cardiff City’s 
■Sinian Park stadium in 1910, 
about a dozen games were j 
staged there. The first In 1896 1 
saw Wales — - including the 
legendary toothpick-chcwer 
Billy Meredith — beaten 9-1 
by England. 



Benjamin Raphael on the retirement of a brilliant heavyweight 

Parisi, hulking hero 


JUDO 


TRIPLE NATIONAL: Parisi. born in Italy , 
represented Britain and France 


WE called him “the Bulk.” 
When Angelo Parisi first ar- 
rived at tbe Budokwai Judo 
Club in Chelsea to 1968 he 
was only 15 years old. but 
he already weighed 16 stone 
and what he did to a T-shirt 
would have made Superman 
spit. 

In 1971 we launched him 
on the European Champion- 
ships and he was a member 
ofthe only British team to 
win the title in the last 25 
yean. He sat on the edge of 
the mat reading comics be- 
fore defeating a Russian who 
had been European champion 
before Parisi had even taken 
up the sport 

When the 1985 European 
Championships begin today 
at Hamar, Norway, there will 
be an Immense void. Paris! 
has finally hung up his black 
belt, having collected 10 
titles in these annual cham- 
pionships and won twice as 
many Olympic medals os 
anyone else in the Sport En 
route he changed his nation- 
ality from Italian to British 
to French. 

Al though his weight grew 
to 13} stone, partly because 
of his fondness for ice 
cream, Parisi is remembered 


for the unique range and 
penetration of techniques 
rather than strength. 
Together with Neil Adams, 
who defends his light-middle- 
weight title tomorrow, Parisi 
has entranced crowds with 
his versatile skill as no other 
European fighter has.done In 
the last decade. 

Most judo heavyweights 
trudge round the mat like 
well-intentioned dinosaurs. 
Parisi moves like, a panther. 
A twitch here, a sway of the 
hips there, a quick feint and 
suddenly his 20-stone oppo- 
nent would be catapulted 
over Farisrs shoulder.- A 
British team-mate, John 
Bindley, recalls: “After An- 
gelo had finished with them, 
they were right hospital 
cases." 

Parisi had a rare gift of 
being able to throw oppo- 
nents either left or right- 
handed, which to boxing 
Would be like possessing a 
knock-out punch to either 
hand. It made defence 
against bim extremely 
hazardous. 

In the 1980 European 
Championships be floored 
the Russian Olympic Cham- 
pion Sergei Novikov with a 
left-handed throw. Three 
months later at the Olympics 
he switched grips and hurled 
tbe same opponent to the 
mat with a move which has 


become as famous in judo as 
Stanley Matthews's dribble 
and centre in the 1953 FA 
Cup final has . in footbalL 
Parisi went on to take the 
gold mcdaL 

By this time- he was 
French, having married a 
girl from Avignon, but he 
was always tbe first to ac- 
knowledge that it was his 
training at the Budokwai 
Which had given him his flu- 
ent skill. Between 1968-74 he 
was a member of a squad 
nicknamed Rentahooligan 
Limited, from whom he ac- 
quired many of his moves. 
Brian Jacks was an influence 
and they shared the ability 
to mine a new scam of tal- 
ent in major events. 

He was idolised in France, 
where there is little boxing 
and jndo has won the follow- 
ing of people fascinated by 
the rawness of combat sport. 
“ Debout, debout ! ” (“ Get 
up, get up”), the crowd 
used to shout as Paris! grap- 
pled on the mat to attempt 
an arm-lock, a strangle or 
hold-doWn. They did not 
want to be deprived of a 
spectacular throw.' Parisi usu- 
ally obliged, often in the 
closing seconds of a contest. 

Judo demands both the 
correct application of skill 
and utter self -control. Parisi 
was the epitome of these 
requirements. 


Liz Kahn reports from Paris on the Hennessy Ladies’ Cup 

Curtis Cup duo in the lead 

ffiGOLF 


Laura Davies and Penny 
Grice, the two youngsters who 
were contentious selections for 
last year's Curtis Cup team, 

shared the lead yesterday on 

five-under-par 69 alter the first 
round of the Hennessy Ladles' 
Cup at St Cloud. Paris. 

Both were one shot ahead of 
the French amateur Marie- 
Laure Taya and two in front 
of Jan Stephenson, who had 
lost her yardage chart and was 
left to guess the distances to 
the flags. 

Being a stickler for prepara- 
tion. she complained after tbe 
round that her playing part- 
ners had not offered to share 
their yardage charts — “they 
would have done in the 
States " — but, in fairness, she 
never asked for help. She said 
she was going out to re-pace 
the course at the end of her 
long and tiring day. 

The scoring system at St 
Cloud left everyone in some 


confusion as to who was lead- 
ing whom for most of the day. 
When the 21-year-old Davies 
reached the IStb she saw Sue 
Bamford leading on G9 and 
thought they would be tied; a 
little later the 20-year-old 
Grice saw Bamford five over 
par as the leading score and 
imagined she was 10 shots 
ahead of the field. 

Davies, a long hitter, was 
under-clubbing for much of the 
day to a swirling wind, but 
her consistency was admirable 
and she missed only two 
greens. She dropped a shot 
from a bunker at the second 
but picked up more birdies 
and an eagle at the par-five 
448-yard 17th when she drove 
into the rough, but hit a tre- 
mendous six iron to 20 feet 
and slosted to the putt 

Davies, from West Byfleet 
worked for a bookmaker dur- 
ing the winter to earn some 
money and then became part 
of the IBM-sponsored team on 
turning professional this year. 
Grice, from Sheffield, who had 
the best 1984 Curtis Cup 


record with 21 points, spent 
the winter in an unsuccessful 
search for sponsorship and 
finally took out a £2,000 over- 
draft of which £1,000 had 
gone after only two weeks as a 
professional. 

“I haven't anything except 
my golf,” she said after a 
remarkable round which in- 
cluded seven birdies, five of 
them in exciting succession 
from the 13th. She hit a four 
iron to eight feet, a sand 
wedge to 10 feet was on to 
two at the long par five, 
nearly reached the green on 
the next hole of 284 yards and 
came out of a bunker to seven 
feet for a birdie at the 17th. 

Stephenson holed a wedge 
shot for an eagle at the fourth 
— “ about eighty yards, I 
think” she quipped — and 
managed two birdies and two 
bogies in her 7L afterwards 
saying that she had putted 
badly, got a bit tired and lost 
concentration. 

Vanessa Marvin had a fine 
opening round o{ 72, two 
under par. 



John Samuel 

Swiss clamp 


SKIING 


The Swiss Ski Federation 
yesterday took strong action 
against rebel skiers attending 
a recent meeting at which 
plans were revealed for a 
breakway pro circuit from the 
semi-professional World Cup. 

Daniel Mahrer, Conradin 
Cathomen and Bruno Kernon, 
downhill winners to recent sea- 
sons, were all dropped from 
the 1985-86 Swiss team an- 
nounced yesterday. They have 
until the end of the month to 
say in writing that they will 
not .compete to .the rival World 
Sports -Association circuit 
launched by -the German im- 
presario Lothar Bock. Then, 
say the Swiss, they may 
reconsider. 

" It is a very stern action," 
Gianfranco Kasper, the FIS' 
(International Ski Federation), 
director general, said yesterday. 
He said that Bock and his as- 
sociates were offering 10 mil- 
lion dollars to setting up a 
programme of eleven downhills 


down 


conflicting with the World Cup 
programme. 

"We knew they were going 
to do this and contacted each 
of the resorts to ask if they 
were prepared to do so ana 
they all said no,” said Mr 
Kasper. *' They had most of the 
Austrian team attending the 
meeting at Rottoch Egem, 
near Munich. There were the 
older Ones, Klammer, 
Weirather and Stock, but also 
Resch and Hoeflebner. 
Wildgruber and Wenzel were 
also there, but some of them 
said. they just went to listen. 
It was important for us that 
Zurbriggen and Mueller were 
not there.” 

' Clearly the FIS are rattled. 
Serge Lang, the World Cup 
committee - chairman, is hound 
to pursue moves to further 
professionalise the World Cup 
with an extension of . advertis- 
ing on racers' ' equipment 
While the major US networks 
may not be interested, the ca- 
ble companies are a different 
proposition. Once a pro circuit 
goes on US television sponsor- 
ship opportunities could follow. 


Charles Edwards in Dublin 

Irish arm against 
any loss of face 


RUGBY 

UNION 


“I hope the Japanese 
players won't publicly disem- 
bowel themselves when we win 
all five matches,” remarked a 
typical member of the Ireland 
rugby.- squad after a recent 
training session. 

The squad leaves Dublin on 
Monday for a three-week tour 
to Japan, Ireland’s first visit 
there and their first venture 
overseas since a trip to South 
Africa in 1981. , 

Whatever the current Japa- 
nese reaction to defeat, a dis- 
tinctly ceremonial note seems 
to have been introduced into 
Irish . rugby by the Triple 
Crown tod championship suc- 
cess, if what amounts to a cita- 
tion In. a recent press release 
from the Bank of Ireland is a 
yardstick. 

The bank this week staged a 
reception to honour of the 
national- team and gushed 
14 thank, you' for bringing three 
months of heart-stopping hap- 
piness to many thousands of 
Irish _ sport-lovers, and for 
restoring to the Irish People a 
sense of pride and unity.” 

Which is . all very true, of 
course, even if the sentiment 
is a bit remote from the no-, 
nonsense, stiff, upper lip stance 
of the average Irish rugby 
man. But the IRFU to .any 
event are taking the Japanese 
tour very seriously, and are 
sending out the' ■ strongest 
squad possible, even though no 
caps are being awarded for the 
international games. 

In fact the availability to 
travel of evpiy single player 
selected most surely constitute 
some, sort of record. -Touring 
teams, for one reason or an- 
other, are invariably deprived 
of some of the original choices 
but Ireland tour with the 21- . 
man squad, which was bn duty 
all throu gh t he championship, 
and five extra players, one of 
whom --- the utility back Moss' 
Finn — is an .experienced in- 
ternational player. 

Four years between overseas 
tours .is too long, to the opinion* 
of the coach, Mick Doyle, who 


sees the present exercise as , 
useful preparation for nex 
season’s domestic campaign. . 

Ireland have banUy been t 
the forefront in touring terms 
but all the same their recori 
in recent years has improved 
and now is far better tbai 
that of Wales. The Welsh, whi 
are said to get homesick a fer 
miles west 'of Cardiff, havi 
journeyed abroad less fre 
qpently than anyone else, am 
seem not to travel well. 

As an emergent rugb; 
nation it seems unlikely tha 
the Japanese will ' be able t< 
lower Ireland's colours. All thi 
same, Doyle is not' taking then 
lightly, or dismissing theii 
chances ; he is well aware a 
their fine performance in tbi 
Arms Park two years ag* 
when the euphemistically 
named Welsh XV got thi 
fright of their lives, and jus 
held out to win by five points 

An Irish defeat would be -,s 
serious blow for the moral! 
for a side whose nations 
standing is very high after thi 
success of last season, ant 
Doyle and the players, are tak 
ing every precaution. Then 
was an intensive training se& 
sian last Saturday and then 
will be two more this 
weekend. 

Ireland's itinerary includes 
two tests against the Japanese 
national side in Osaka and 
Tokyo. The team, naturally, 
will be captained by C-iaran 
Fitzgerald, and the manager U 
Des McKibbto who won eighl 
caps in 1950 and ’51. The ebul- 
lient Doyle is the coach and 
assistant manager. 



FINN: Squad reinforcement 


FIXTURES 


Soccer . 

' (7 4*1 wiles stated} 

CEHT8AL LEAGUE j— pint WrttoU : Bra*- 
gfd ttjr V. Uwrpaal 1730). Urtta. F. r. 
Sheffield Wed., Susie * Hwfenfleld. West 
Bran. y. Gwen try. Secud Gjridm : Berate; 
i. Grim sby. Bbcfanl t Port 
braggh V, VWitrtwjBrtfln. Retbntoan . v. 


FOOTBALL CMHNAT1M. — Arstpa) *. 
Watford Ctwiuxi ». - Q.P.R., Ipsmai y. 
ttsffflfd Utd. (2.151. Urtna y. CWsea (2). 
SouitafloUn r. Nonirta (2.30), Swindon r. 

- -Hdgby League - 

BCRTO-WEST EfiMTiES EUflUt— SUIj- 
brfdde Bar»aab.(7J0). 

SOOTH EAST 'COUNTIES LEAGUE — Flr*t 
DMsSoe Arsenal v. Tolteehan (Uontnw Col- 

ne y_._n.oi. • 

.REPffiSQfTAfrtVE. MATCH: Jteraw FA ?. 
Comtand SWMeH (St Heller,- ffi-MJ - 

_ NORTH WIST SCHOOLS CUP Swi- 
flnt Kostan -Itodidak w HwttesLer (at 
Rochdale. 5.0). 










(CCER 


"West Ham’s relegation wor- 
ries increased last night at 
■ oodison Park, where the 
ore did scant justice to their 
*.rt in the cut-and-thrusL Lea- 
ns in finishing were, however, 
ilnfully administered, by Gray 
id Mountfield during yet 
lother match in which events 
ent Everton's way. The tall 
ratral-defecder’s second goal 
rompleted the scoring 12 
minutes from time, 

Howard Kendall’s players 
were presented with the Cham- 
pionship trophy before the 




ceremony could not have been 
made on Monday, when more 
than 50,000 were present, but 
another sizeable crowd turned 
up to see Gray continue the 
celebrations with a goal in the 
12th minute. 

Before that, while vendors 
outside the ground, were gath- 
ering up their unsold sticks of 
championship rock. West Ham 
had enjoyed an opportunity to 
take the lead through Goddard, 
who gathered Orr’s pass and 
moved in on Southall before 
screwing his angled shot across 
the base of goal. 

Everton soon put the Lon- 
doners’ defence under pres- 
sure, though, with Gray’s 
aerial bombardment hitting the 
target. Steven swung in a cor- 
ner from the left and. as 
Parkes and his defenders hesi- 
*atod. Gray rose to nudge a 
header inside the near post for 
his 13th goal of the season, 12 
having come in the past 19 
matches. 

With Everton eagerly in 
search of more goals, leaving 


more gaps at the back than 
has been the case in their 
more meaningful matches. 
West Ham had chances to 
make a swift reply. A superb 
crossfield ball from Goddard 
found Cottee, who shot at Sou- 
thall. Brush, equally incisively, 
sent in Goddard, whose drive 
rebounded off the goalkeeper's 
bands. 

Everton's defence were 
clearly missing the. injured 
Batcliffe. for whom Atkins 
stood in, and as West Ham 
continued to prosper Cottee 
forced Southall back into ac- 
tion ; with only half an hour 
gone, it was already a busier- 
than -usual Goodison appear- 
ance for the Welsh keeper. 


Cottee after an excellent break 
by Martin, Allen, and Goddard. 

A flat spell by Everton was 
enlivened bv a thrilling lateral 
run by Steven, who beat three 
defenders on the edge of the 
penalty area before shooting 
wide. Generally Everton looked 
more dangerous when the ball 
was in the air. as Mountfield 
emphasised in nodding home 
the second goal — also a per- 
sonal 13th of the season — 
after Atkins had retrieved Van 
den Hauwe's cross from be- 
yond the far post. 

Still West Ham refused to 
submit, with Martin forcing 
yet another save from Southall 
early in the second half. God- 
dard was then denied by the 
"keeper as the London side 
continued to search for their 
finishing touch in front of 
goal. 

Eratan : Southall Stows. Van den 
Hum, Atkins Mounincld, Raid. Steven, 
Sum. Gray. Bracewell. Sheedy. 

West Ham United : Paries. Strait. Brash. 
Orr. Martin Cate. Allen. Bends. Goddard. 
Cottee. Barms 

Referee: A. Saunders . (Newcastle mm 
Tyne). 





BIG HfTTERS BOTH: Border hfts a boundary on the way to his 
century while Botham awaits Ns turn. 


THE FIRST format business 
of the 1985 Australian tour 
produced a day’s cnckel 
straight out of the Golden 
Age, though it k hard to 
imagine many days even 
then being quite as golden 

- as this one. 

It was lovely and breezy 
'and spring in the West, and 
for- two sessions at Ta union 
the Australian batsmen, led 
by their captain, Allan Bor- 
der, produced some quite 
captivating stroke play In the 
sunshine. Then Border, 
astonishingly, declared and 
set up a duel between his 
own bowlers and Botham 
from which Botham emerged 
the winner — provisionally at 
any rate. 

The bare faets are that 
Somerset finished the day on 
151 for four in response to 
the Australians’ 356 for 
seven. 

That means 507 runs in 
the 61-hour day ; 334 of 

- those came in boundaries. 73 
fours and seven sixes. It will 
be remembered that 334 was 
one of Bradman's scores, and 
there was mnch that 
Bradman would have appre- 
ciated about the whole day. 
If this is the shape of the 
season ahead, it is going to 
be quite a summer. 

But it had looked as if the 
Australians would themselves 
score 500 — or more. At lunch 


they already had 197. and 
one. Was starting: to wonder . 
about . the . 721 in day .- 

scored by the -204$ Anstrs- „• 
at Southend.- 'Every- - 
things- was set up Cor ..the ' 
batsmen : the- - outfield- .was • 
fast the pitch was friendly, 

. and so was the bowling 
: Various -absences -meant 
that'three*fffths-'of the Son*-, 
erset attack was inexperi- 
enced. Of the exceptions, one 
was Botham, who bowled two 
short, sharp spells but other- 
wise stood at slip and let 
Marks, take the heat. ■ 

England’s 82-33 tour began-, 
with Marks being bit all over 1 
the place by a Queensland 
player. Harry Frci. This tour : 
started with another one.. 
Border striking him for four 
straight -sixes into and over 
the old pavilion. 

Border's Bradman toueh 
was thus mixed in with a 
hint of Arthur Wellard. He 
scored 106 in 102 minutes, 
reaching -his century off 103 
balls; he might have passed 
Botham's 76-ball fastest 100 
of the season had . not 
Botham himself come back 
after lunch and slowed him 
up a. fraction. But aU the 
Australian batsmen looked in 
remarkable touch one week 
into their tour. 

Wessels played some fine 
shots, in his crabby style. So 
did Hilditch, more briefly. 
Well ham drove handsomely 
in between Border’s assaults. 

Boon looks like Marsh 
without the soft edges, and 


hit the ball wry hattL Phil- 
lips' showed some delightful 
touches. 'England must, hope 
they are. all peaking too 


they are. all peakutg too, 
soon. 7: i-.-- 1 *. -. 

When anything did happen 
lor Somerset, Botham was in- 
- volvcd ■r: - tic had _ Hilditch 
' caught in the hook, long-leg, 
thank you trap, and Wellham 
at -wide mid-on. The other 
two' wfekets went "to ■ his 
catches: Weasels one-handed 
at slip, then Border when h* 
Insisted on getting under a 
Skier that a normal player, 
or a less engaged Botham, 
would have left to, Rime, 

.-But"' most of the time 5,000 
spectators and 11 .Somerset 
players could only watch aa 
the total piled. htefier..-.TOe 
sky seemed the limit.- ; - 
Then Border did the 
kindly' thing; He has said he 
intends to win every anility 
match, if necessary, at ' the 
expense of players’ practice, 
and the 'way to qo. that 
seemed to be to put the 
score beyond reasonable 
doubt; Still' it Was a positive 
decision, and even 207. to 
avoid the. follow-on looked 
mountainous for a while. - 
Forty minutes before the 
close Somerset were 63 for 
four. Lawson had gradually 
worked hi's way to full pelt 
and Thomson had sent down 
a flurry of bouncers, several 
of . them decidedly sfharp. 
Then-, simultaneously, two 10- 
year-olds took centre stage : 
the Australian fast bowler 
McDermott against Richard 
Harden, a batsman - from 


Bridgwater mating his debut 
because Julian. Wyatt has 
. germair measles. . - - 
‘ Atos. pour Harden.' and aU 
his dreams of starting' like 
.GimUett. Ueiaced: seven 
balls, four- of- them very,' 

' vers’ fast and .tike lari, finish^ 
log. .'Off.* the . edge, in 
PhMHpssgloves. i- 

• • .At that- - moment ; with 46- ‘ 

■ minutes Ml. " a 'familiar fig*:* 
ure :in • V whttr - helmqt - - 
stamped down the' dressing; . 
room atop*. : The” memories 

7 how wr not of Etiwafd VR ' 
or Brad mart r or scrumpy at a-: 

_ penny a pirn, -btq -of zasii i.: 

■MdScrmott was bowling 
.fast that' ;the slips had 
retreated to heeome shori ' 
third* men: Botham tridk tmu' L 

• bn;-' -.. _>•"/ . 

He hooked and drove ami 
■ whftJ ■ he. -got- - up- ‘'the other . 

. end began-, to gfrethe Bor- . 
•der treatment *fo the les^pin- 
! ner, Holland.-. McDermott Tuv ; 
came psttled and Brian Rose" 
became inspired t he hit she" 
off-side fours from the lad’s 
iast ov*re.‘ 

On came the off- spinner, 

' Matthews.- Botham hit' three ' 

• more fours; two rats and a w- 
wlippping drive. : " 

His 50 come off 30 balls ;<» 

10 fours, one six: It -was - 
- Heddingley *81', again in-ex-' 
citement. in intemdty, in. the- 
change-round : and m- 
Botham's dominance. 

Border said later that the; 
'Australians win rethink their, 
bowling tactics-;. ..Come early- 
today if you are anywhere-, 
near : it is wonderful stuff. - 


N ZG3.13.Hc 1 * >aU * ^ t2pat ” c ^ £ at Edgkaston 


collapse Openers threaten Javed rally 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 


Robert Armstrong — Chelsea 2, Luton Town 0 

Luton in limbo after 
Dixon strikes again 


Luton Town must continue 
the qnest for First Division 
security following their defeat 


After Kerry Dixon had added 
to his impressive tally, a late 
own-goal by Donaghy under 
pressure from Nevin kept Chel- 
sea strongly in the hunt for a 
place in Europe. 

Despite the absence of Hill 
and Preece with knee injuries, 
Luton maintained the defen- 
sive discipline and midfield 
rhythm which had seen them 
lose just one of their previous 
seven league games. The 
replacements. Barker and 
Turner. demonstrated the 
workrate and concentration of 
men clearly determined to se- 
cure a regular senior place. 

However, the Hatters were 
permitted little room for ma- 
noeuvre up front where 
Harford's goal scoring reputa- 
tion ensured close attention 
from the Chelsea centre-backs. 
Stein found space by dropping 
deeper on occasion while Bunn 
often switched flanks. 

Chelsea did not resemble a 
team capable of making an im- 
pact in Europe next season 
should they qaulily. their strik- 
ers Dixon and Speedie were 
frequently isolated by the lack 
of .service, either to bead or 
feet. 

Luton's earliest chance came 
midway through the first half 
when Breacker knocked a 
clever chip over the heads of 
Chelsea’s advancing defenders, 


offering Stein the possibility 
of a dear run at goal. But 
McLaughlin sensed the danger 
and moved back to stab a pass 
into his own goal area where 
Niedzwiedri dropped smartly 
on the boll as Stein closed in. 

Chelsea appeared to be dis- 
turbed by their narrow escape 
and Nevin and Bumstead res- 
ponded with a series of moves 
down the left flank that Luton 
were hard-pressed , to contain. 
One such attack produced a 
corner in the 26th minute 
which Nevin played short to 
Rougvie. accepted a return 
pass, and knocked a pinpoint 
cross to Dixon at the far post 
The Chelsea striker scored his 
36th goal of the season with a 
powerful header. 

. After this setback Luton 
were in real danger of falling 
further behind as Dixon 
wrought havoc with several 
cleverly-timed runs through 
the' middle. One shrewdly- 
weighted pass by Lee, curling 
behind Luton's square defence, 
compelled Sealey to dash off 
his line and smother the ball 
at Dixon’s feet. 

Luton steadily battled their 
way baek into contention bat. 
apart from a snap-shot by 
Bunn which Rougvie blocked, 
the visitors side were unable 
to bring pressure to bear in 
the Chelsea goalmouth. 

Octal: Ntedntecfcl, Lee. Rougrie. Jcnes. 
McLaughlin, Bumstead. Nevin, S pacinian. 
Dim. Sneed*. lamas. _ 

Luton Turn : Sealey. Blacker. Thomas. 
Nicholas. FosLer. Donaghy. Pa**®'. Stein. 
Harford Bunn. Turner. 

Referee : M. James (Horsham). 


David Foot — Bournemouth 1, Millwall 2 


NEW ZEALAND suffered a 
dramatic second-innings col- 
lapse and were heading 
towards- defeat at lunch on 
the fourth day of the fourth 
and final Test . against West 
Indies at Kingston’s Sabina 
Park yesterday. 

The tourists, 225 behind 
on first innings,, slumped 
from their overnight score of 
211 for one to 245 for six at 
the interval, just 20 runs 
ahead. With vice-captain 
Jeremy Coney unable to bat 
because of a broken left 
arm. New Zealand look cer- 
tain to be beaten, which 
would, give West Indies the 
series by 24). 

The slide began when Jeff 
Crowe was caught at mid-off 
off Viv Richards for 112. in 
the next over Courtney 
Walsh dismissed Howarth. 
caught at sully by Joel Gar- 
ner for 84, and the wickets 
of Martin Crowe, Ian Smith 
and Ken Rutherford all fell 
cheaply thereafter. 

WEST INDIES — First foataK 363 10. L. 
Hay** 76. P. J. Dates 70. Had let A tar 
S3). 

NEW ZEALAND' — First Mags 138 
(J. 6- Wright 53. Dalis 4 tar 19). 

• NEW ZEALAND — Seated Innings 
■ (Overnight: 211 for 1) 

G. - P. Hnrarti) c Gamer fa Webb ... 84 
• J. J. Crowe e Manual I b Rtclianis 112 

M. D. Crowe c Dnim b Walsh ... 1 
K. R. Rutherford I bn b Marshall ... 5 

I. D. S. Smith b Marshall 9 

H. J. Hadlee ml art . 3- 

J. E. Bracewell got ant 2. 

Extras (b 7. lb 4. nb 8) . .. 19 

Total (f«r 8) rinacfi) 245 
Fall Of wicketo; 223. 223. 228. 239. 
243- 

To bat: 9. B. Troug. E. J. Outfield. 
J. V. Conor. 

Bawling: Marshall 20-5-57-2 (nb 2): 
Barter 11-4-34-1 tab 2): Walsh 16-4-45-2 
(nb II: , Davis 16-0-51-0 (nb 3): Richards 
14-2-34-11: Genres 3-0-11-0: Rlctarfun 
I— 1-0-0. 

© Phil Bainbridge held 
Gloucestershire's innings 
together at New Road — end 
continued to cause problems 
when Worcestershire chased 
a total of 270. On a damp, 
greenish wicket Bain bridge 
made 83, including 12 bound- 
aries. Then, when the home 
side batted, he snapped up 
Martin Weston for 47 just as 
the opener appeared to be 
leading a recovery and 
Worcestershire finished on 
105 for four. 


as Lloyd and Dyer dig in 


It is no great surprise, given 
so many years of modest 
achievement, that Glamorgan’s 
present preeminence in the 
County Championship has yet 
to be taken seriously. The evi- 
dence at Edgbaston yesterday 
suggested they still have some 
work to do before they can be 
considered potential 

champions. 

Glamorgan earned credit for 
a total of 253 after they had 
lost both openers for ducks. 
But then, in the last session, 
their bowling was unable to 
make* any inroads into their, 
opponents’ batting and at the 
close, with. Lloyd 64 and Dyer 
44, Warwickshire .were. 141 
runs, behind and in a position 
from which they could take 
control today. ' 


- A pitch expected to grow 
easier should assist their task. 
It was far from easy when. Gla- 
morgan took first use of it and 
Rodney Ontong, their captain, 
must have doubted his wisdom 
in batting first as Hopkins fell 
to a slip catch off Old in the 
second aver and Holmes, off 
an authentic stroke, to a su- 
perb catch by Wall at short 
leg off Small in the third. 

On a green pitch that en- 
couraged considerable move- 
ment off the. seam the ball 
continued to heat the bat with 
regularity, but grdually the 
sickly pallor left the innings. 
Galmorgan were helped by the 
departure of Old with a 
strained shoulder tendon ; by a 
deal of wasteful bowling by 
Warwickshire ; but, most of 


all. by the class of Javed. 

The Pakistani captain has 
prospered at Edgbaston even 
in Glamorgan’s lean years, and 
his 98 yesterday, took his- ag- 
gregate of championship runs 
here since 1980 to 659 for an. 
average of 164.75." His batting 
yesterday was of the highest 
quality and, 70 at lunch, he 
threatened to destroy Warwick- 
shire's attack in the afternoon. 

He fell leg before two rims 
short of 100 to Warwickshire's 
best and . most successful 
bowler, Stephen Wall, who in 
the delivery stride bears a 
strong resemblance to Mike 
Selvey. After playing for Cum- 
berland in 1983, Wall appeared 
in the Warwickshire side- 
towards the end of lat season, 
enjoying modest best figures 


of two for 65, but he improved 
considerably on that yesterday 
with four for 59. 

Javed, batting on a different 
.plane to his . colleagues, 
received his support from Hen- 
derson. - Younis . and Ontong, 
while Thomas and the busy, 
scampering Davies helped Gla- 
morgan- to a welcome third 
batting point 

Dyer- was dropped at second 
slip by Steele off Holmes when 
the total was 84 but that ws 
one of the very few anxious 
moments for the Warwickshire 
openers. Lloyd, who did not 
play agame last season afte 
rhis shattering injury against 
Marshall, ws not at his best on 
a winter tour of Zimbabwe but 
he looked the authentic Lloyd 
yesterday.. 


David Lacey at The Oval 


Allott and a straight Dane dog Surrey 


Bremner puts Millwall 
a point from promotion 


A young woman, twice tele- 
phoned the press box at the 
Oval yesterday thinking that 
she was calling, a theatrical 
agency. It was some time be- 
fore the cricket achieved simi- 
lar dramatic impact - 

Surrey's batting settled in on 
a benign pitch as if finding its 
favourite armchair. Only when 
the batsmen themselves be- 
came restless did Lancashire 
gain a modicum of comfort 
from the prim proceedings. 
After an opening -partnership 
of 167, Surrey were eventually 
bowled out for 341, Allott 
breezing through the tail to 
finish with six for 71. 

Deprived of the speed of 
Clarke, out for the summer 
with a slipped disc, .Surrey 
want another overseas quick 
bowler and are hoping to get 
TCCB approval for the addi- 
tional signing this weekend. In 
the meantime they need to 


(Col) al 13 sec; 3. P. .Ruiz CabKtany (So) 
jii 1-.SS; 12. Krfly al 9.J9-. 99, Vales at 
2:23.14. : 


score at least 300 runs initially 
to give their weakened attack 
a broader margin for error. 

Lancashire have already 
found a foreign pace 1 bowler, 
which sounds exciting until 
one • realises that Denmark 
tends to produce bacon, cheese 
and footballers before cricket- 
ers, Mortensen of Derbyshire 
notwithstanding. Henriksen * is 
20 and his run-up starts a few 
miles west of Jutland. In fast 
bowling, terms he may or may 
not become a great Dane ; yes- 
terday he just looked a reason- 
ably straight Dane. 

By lunchtime Abrahams had 
used six bowlers, including his 
own little off-breaks, in a vain 
effort to dislodge the two left- 
handers Butcher and Clinton. 
Both passed easy 50s and were 
proceeding towards equally 
sedate hundreds when Clinton 
chopped a full-length delivery 
from Allott on to h*s stumps. 


O’Shaughnessy had been 
kept out of the attack but 
after replacing Allott at the 
Vauxbaii End he dismissed 
Stewart, who had started' by 
lifting Simmons for' a four and 
a six, with his third bail, Abra- 
hams taking a comfortable 
catch at mid wicket. 

Butcher, unhappy with his 
timing, lifted O'ShaugHnessy to. 
point and off the next delivery 
Lynch was run out having 
turned the ball behind square 
leg and looked up- to find 
Jesty staring him in tbe face. 

Unabashed. Jesty continued 
ti hunt for quick runs. He hit 
Allott high over long-off for 
six, passing his first 50 since 
arriving - from Hampshire and 
reaching 75 before - becoming 
Henriksen's first victim in 
English cricket, checking a 
drive to be caught and bowled. 

Allottts pace took care of 
the others, but when Lanca- 
shire batted briefly neither 


Fowler nor Onnrod looked ill- 
at-ease in the evening gloom. 

• Graham Dilley was omitted 
from the Kent side at Lord's 
because of a recurrence of the 
back trouble which kept the 
pace bowier out of the game 
last year. The Kent manager 
Brian Luckhurst said the in- 
jury is not serous. 

• The brothers Chris and 
Robin Smith scored centuries 
for Hampshire as they reached 
373 for 'four declared against 
Oxford University in the 
Parks. Chris put on 80 with 
David Turner, who retired at 
lunch with a heavy cold, and 
another 71 were added when 
he was joined by his younger 
brother. Chris was caught for 
110, and. Robin went on to 120. 
The Smiths have once before 
hit hundreds in the same in- 
nings — against Lancashire two 
years ago. 


CYCLING : The Scottish rider 
Robert Miliar retained the 
overall' lead in the Tour of 
Spain, 13 aecooda ahead of the 
Colombian Francisco Rodri- 
guez; after yesterday's stage, 
the 15th. was won by Sean 
Kelly if Ireland. Kelly covered 
the 215 kilometres from 
Benidorm to Attmcete in «hr 
21 min SSsec. 

BOXING : British Bantam- 
weight champion' John Feeney 
of Hartlepool tops the bill 
against Uganda's Sandy 
[ Odanga at Warrington’s Spec- 
trum Arens -tonight. Feeney-, 
who has fought' four times for 
the European crown, should 
have met Ray Gilbody of St 
Helens in a British title du- . 
fence but the former Olympic t 
boxer 'pulled out with influ- 
enza. Odanga .was a seventh 
round winner over Gilbody 
this year. 

ATHLETICS : Edinburgh 

Southern’s return to diviS'mi 
one of the British League has 
been hit by injury. As thev 
approach Saturday’s first-round 
match in Birmingham, South- 
ern have about -five or their 
regular sprinters — Allan 
Wells among them— ro led out 
through injury. 

TENNIS : Eight' or the top 10 
women's olavers are competing 
at the Pilkington glass ladies 
championships ' at Easthoinu* 
in June. The pre-Wimbledon 
grass court tournament, whirh 
is .a Virginia Slims world 
championship series event, h.is 
already’ been guaranteed an an- ± 
nearance by thp world's No 1. 
Martina Navratilova. 

EQUESTRIANISM : David 

Broom has entered two horses 
for the Royal Windsor horse 
show at Hoxe Park, Windsor 
from May 9-L2. 

SNOOKER : Doug Mount joy, 
seeking to win the Welsh pro- 
fessional title for the fourth 
time In six years, came from 
5-1 down- to beat Steve 
Newbury 6-5, in their quarter- 
final at Abertlllery Sports 
Centre; 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Millwall are virtually there, 
back in the Second Division 
after six years — and nearly 
1.000 of their maligned sup- 
porters. discreetly allowed in 
to watch this all-ticket match 
at Dean Court, mostly behaved 
impcccbly in the early evening 
sunshine. 

For threequarters of the 
game, the seaside sun seemed 
to get to the players. Millwall 
looked nervous, wary af the 
fixture's importance and Bris- 
tol City’s presence at their 
shoulders. But two well-spaced 
goals by Kevin Bremner soft- 
ened the tension. 

His first came in the 01th 
minute. Bournemouth's defence 
were indolent as Lowndes's 
left-wing corner floated over. 
Cusack got a touch and tben 
Bremner, jobilently, the final 
one from two yards. 

Lowndes stood out with his 
challenging right-wing runs 
amid the indecision of the 
opening half. He squeezed be- 
tween two defenders in one 
attack which Smeulders 
nullified with a brave smother 
save. When the Welsh interna- 
tional hurtled down the flank 
again to tee-up an exquisite 


SOCCER 
IN BRIEF 

ROTHERHAM have agreed to 
part company with their man- 
ager George Kerr. Kerr, who 
lias been in charge for two 
years, said it had ben mutually 
agreed with the board that he 
should go in three, weeks and 
he felt it was the, right time to 
pass the job on. Kerr, aged 42, 
was formerly manager at Lin- 
coln and Grimsby who re took 


chance for Bremner. the 
striker screwed the ball wide 
oft he far post with the keeper 
already committed and the net 
almost vacant. 

Mlllwall's second goal came 
in tbe 63rd minute. It began 
with a well-rehearsed free-kick, 
featuring Hinshelwood, and 
continued with a darting sortie 
down the left from 
OtulakowskL His centre was a 
measured one and Bourne- 
mouth again dithered. For a 
second time Bremner struck — 
and it was made to look easy. 

Four minutes after Mill wall's 
second success Beck replied 
for Bournemouth with what 
amounted almost to a practice- 
match goal. He checked, 
turned, and shot while Millwall 
waited. The ball went in from 
20 yards. 

Millwall mathematical! still 
need a point to make sure. 
But their fans, who tried in 
vain to move on to the field at 
the end to share in the tri- 
umph, were clearly in no 
donbt. 

BwhmMi : Smeulderv Wtfiiinqale, La 
.S***- Sdiiai 0 Drtsuil 
“EiI! IteauDson. Worrell. 

I "|| J : f’ 01 ?™-. Sums. HlnsMtraod. 

Cujazk. Smith. b?and;s. Fashanu. 
B rawer. Otulafmski. ChiUertoa. 

Rrtcret : R. Ktnq < UiB-£Lwu»qanl . 


to the Third Division 
championship . 

LEEDS UNITED have an over- 
d raft of more than £ U million. 
The figure was revealed in last 
season's accounts, released yes- 
terday, which show a loss of 
£123,040. Gate receipts dropped 
last season by £ 166.000. 

GEORGE ARMSTRONG, the 
former Arsenal and Enbland B 
winger, has left his job as 
manager of Worcester Citv by 
mutual consent. The club have 
been relega.ted to the Southern 
League. 


THIRD DIVISION 

Bourn Emm tb 10) 1 Millwall (11 2 

Beck Brenner (2) 

(3.000). 

CANON LEAGUE. — Firit DMsta : Chelsea 
2. Lutoo 0: Eeenui 3. West Han 0. Foarth 
DlxTsira ; Roc Male 0. Stockport 0. 

FF EIGHT R3VER TH7?HY.— SswWtaals. 
North : Bolton 1. I&nufiefd 2 ; LlBCJfn I, 
Wigan 3. South ; Orient 1. Newport 1 (alter 

90 Bin], 

PAT JEXHINS5 TESTIMONIAL. — Aneul 
2. ToUeofLsn 3. 

UEFA CV? FINAL. — First Leo: Vldemon 
0; Peal Malrid 3 

FOOTBALL COMBINATION. — Bristol Rws 
I. Suwo 3: Millwall 5, Fulham 0 Sculh- 
aimUm i 1. Norwich 1. 

A'-ESIT CTJP.— First. First Leg : Man- 
chester Boys 1, RncMaJe Boyr 1. 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN WDKEN’S INDOOR CHAM- 
PIOHSHIP? 'Sydney) — Stand Road: B. I 
Potter I US) Imi S. Goner (GB> 6-2. £HJ: ; 
G. FemaKlez (US) leal A. Tobm-Dinmall | 
(Ausl 3-6. h-1. 6-2: P. Shrrrsr (US) beet 1 
B Gertai (US) 7-5. 6-3: D. ' Rahstrat 
<Au> brat J. Tbompaa (Aik) 6-2. 3-6. 
6-3. _ 

INTERN ATI CNAL TOURNAMENT (Kobe. 

Jaww). — Quarter-rmh. Man : E. Tdtasher 
MJSj beat E KoriU (US) 6-7. 6-3 6-1. 
Women : 3. E^duseh ' US) beat G. Saba llm 
<a-' 6 -a r~i 

TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS (N-r 
York) — First Rond; J. JlrEonw (US) . 
beat v v» Pj'ien (US) 6-4. 6-0: fi- 
ll mi (So) beat T. Nelson (US11-6. 6-3 I 
6-2: H. fe la Pena ( Am) beat F. Rtacial 
/Mytl 6-3. 6-1- C. Panott* Hit beat. H. 1 
r.iMennsier (Chile) 6-1. 6-1: T. Mow 
(USl b«L W. pnpo (W fieri 7-6. 6-1; ; 
I. (US) K..-L u. BTUara (It) 7-6. 

B. F-lbrrt (US) h?»f P. Carlswo (Swe) 
Flttr .('J51 h-al fi. Lflven- 

terirsr CUS) 7»6. 6-1 J. e*ik (Swil-I 
"V (V*rl «-t. (-2: M. 
Dnl«. IUS) bwi I. Kley (Ur) 6^2. 6-a- 
A.^N^tcfai (USl bnl H. Handler lAosl) 

WO WQri TIHP^MFjn- (Ba-relnw).— F:-d 
rr-nl ■ V. Ri^fi (Ran) >**» H. ra)l«fa (Ffl 
6-3 . b-3- I. Rel’rad fC'l br-rf P HiUv>r I 
(Am) 6-4 6-4- r. Tew*-**’ (Or) b-V K. 
fii'lrjortc (USl 6-A 6_J; *, DelWi (5-i||-) 
b*"! N Hernian (Fr) 6-1 6-2 E. *or*y 
ri|S) br’t t. Birakora (Oil 6-J K4- r' 
Varner (Fr) teal L. Bemteln (US) 6-3, 
6-4. 

. Cveline 

..TOW J* PnHAIini’ —First Sb~ 
("Im'bejH-VTIenr-ive. Tfl’.TItml- l. F 
,Btl1 4 T .0frt c; 7 L. VUi 

(Sw-M satn* time; 3 Aeraelr it* gin »P«#) 
10 . S. Pnrhe (lr»» d"«7.01. 

t. . VI?! 4-=S.AA; 2 Srh-ftrr, 

f ^ 47: 1 £ ° ,tn fl ' 56 4:*!7.Pt, 

(F^fier) 10:25; 3. P. Usrramo* (USSR) 

”miwjl« FOUR PAVR. _ t*r* 

: 1 p Mairhii* e.k» >,i, 

Z 6 W"Ui|»k JFrl. ■». J. P-njprl 

(B*M in H F-rfev f(re! sm- *■ — 

TtlltR (F 15 Pi r- I- ‘ __ 

‘Drv-njo 71 nb*,]. J C. J>'»" fh. 

3*‘f r •» F (F"’ ■ •• -v 

fR»M « R. HUUr tv -• * 

Vnt** (Ml tf—‘ iim* 0w*>|: P ”‘irv 

(Sort) 77hr 57niii 3SUC; 2, F. Rodrigue; 


HENNESSEY LADIES CUP (Si C tart, 
Paris) . — First round lead ini scans ‘ GB un- 
less stated!: 63— L. Davies, P. firice. 70— 
M. L. Taya (Fr). 71 — J. Stephenson (Aus). 
72— V. Marvin. C. Eaunayre (Fr). 73— G. 
SlewarL 74 — S. Strndwldc. C. Lehmann 
(USl M. Burjou. 75— M. Thompsoa, M. 
walker. L. Castillo (USl. 

Evening* racing: 

CHELTENHAM 

5.15 (21m Ch): 1. TEALBY LAD, Mr J. 
Wrathall (20-11; 2. CampeUo Bay (2-1 
(a»>; 3. Tj-Pian (16-1). 16 ran (A. E. 
Jones >. Tote: M3.0D- £5.40, . £1.50. £4.0. 
DF: £273.00. CSF: ESO.W. NR: laracqaa 
View. ' - 

5.50 (3m If DO : 1/ HAUGHTY NIECE, 
Mr J. WraUtaJl (11-4); 2. YeUow Jersey 
(4-6 (as): 3 Bachemr Lad (8-1). 7 ran 
(J. NewLlfl-TaTlnrJ. Tote; £4 40; Q.70, 
£140. DF; £2 JO. CSF: £4.68. 

6^5 (4n at: 1 TEN CHERRIES. 
Mr M. Beil (B-Il favl; 2. Sqaloa Dan 
(20-1) : 3 Satfanma (9-2): 10 ran 
(Mrs. M. RlnelM. Tote: a.90; £1.10, 
£5.90. £1.20. DF: £36.90. CSF: 0.6 82. 
NR: Goleoie. SUftum Hill. Veramente, What 
a Boy, Knapp FligfiL. 

7J) (31m Oil : 1 CITY BOY. Ur T. 
Thomson .Kies (4-9 fa*); 2. Nostra da mus 
(11-41 * 3. aillbrntten Bv (15-2). 4 ran. 
Tote: £130. DF; £1.50. CSF. E2.03. 

7.25 W’-m CM ; 1. JACK OF ALL 
TRADES. Hr A. Hill (5^ fa«) ; 2. Cofted 
(7-4) : 3. ISatt nwrphT (3-11. 4 ran 'J. 
Drtahootol. Tote: £2.00: DF: £2.10. CSF: 


8.10 (2n> rh) : 1 W1NCCI. Mr M. Price 
17— ll- 2. Cmkte Sri (11-8 il-ra*>: 3. 
Mr Oeltas (12-1). Freddie Bee 11-8 H-ftw. 
11 ran. Tou ■. £11.10; Si .90 Q.1C. £2.20. 
Dual F , £8.60. CSF ; £16.34. 

WETHER BY 

. fi.O Km NHe) : 1. DISHAD'S TROVE. 
R. Earashaw r7-l). 1, Kali Asleep (ll-lu 
to): 3. Tartar Ttnfor (33-1). 14 ran (H. 
i Colllntirldqe). Tote. £9.50; £2.20. El'.^J 
£10,80. DF: £9.50, CSF. £15.89. NR: Wise 
j Cracker. 

. G-30 f3m 100yds Chi: 1. IIBTY SPIRIT. 
A. Slrinwr (8-13 (aw) ; 2. Eliohty ton 
(HI : 3. Meni It (7-2). 5 ran (D. Lse). 
Tote : El.40: £1 10. £1.60. DF: L 
CSF: £5 07. 

7 0 rajn 100yds A) , l GERRY'S COLD 
ROLLED. C. Grant (U-R be):- 2. Itanty 
ftlM (13-2); 3_KD* Spract (5-1). 4 ran. 
(Denys Smith!. Tote: £2.30. Dual F; £4.30. 
CSF; SBJ7. 

7.30 (2m lUtel; 1, STAR BIRST, C. 
Cpwlew IW to): 2. Hltere (9-2); 3. 
PrtSMllnw fi-1). 10 ran. (R. B French!. 
Tote: £2.60; £1.30. flJO £1 20. Dual F: 
£5,10. CSF: £8.41. NP^ Deep Low. 

_ 84) (2m Mrtj taj : 1. KEVIHSFORT, J. 
Dmaa flJ-M to): 2. Silent Edn (4-1); 
3. anby <7-1) 7 an. <j, F-uwrald). 
Tote : n.OO; *1.60 £2.60. tteal. F ; ifOO. 
CSF : £5.61. frt : Ftiry Boy. 

'8-30 (2m m H/tlef: i, rivers EDGE. D. 
Themnsm (W to).- 2, Tbarelnns (7-11; 

3 Ata Tarke* (10-1). 10 ran iDero 
SmHJt). T«e: £2.30; £1.10. £2.70. i3M- 
DF s £820- CSF: £13.84. Trteaa.: tO.92. 1 


Britannic Assurance 
Championship 
Worcs v. Gioucs 

WORCESTER: WorastenUn (4p(s) Med 
IfS far flrst-tanaiss lead m Stomsfe- • 
(hire (4) villi six wkkata standlna. Tuber 

11.0- 8 JO. I 

* GLOOCSSTERSHIRE-^Fint Uniats 

A. V. Stoenfd b Newport ' 28 . 

P. W. RSMSlns c Patel b RatHtrd a I 

C. W.,J. AOW C Rharfes b Ktflnrd 30 | 

P. BiWirWo* I bar b Radfad ... S3 I 

B. F. Dntsoa tar. b KnU De* ' 35 , 

1C M.- Corea e Kail' Dm b. Wesfcm 0 

J. W. Lloyfe b K15J! on* 9 

D. A. GrmMT c Rules b Newport 35 

R.-C. Rnsssil c Kfldl Dm b Newport 9 1 

D. V. Lwireece b Ne«urt . 15 • 
6- E. SUMhnn net out .... 0 

Extras no. urn. wz. ata> .22 

Total <73.4 mere) ..» . . 270 . 

Fill of urlrteb: 14. 44. 81.. 147. 158. 
187. 218. 252.- 257. 

Saw Ha r Kreil Dm 20-8-74-2: Brtford 
25-C-3S-3: NiKport 11.4-3-43-4; Westn 
1 9-7-4 M; infannartb 4-i-is-o. . 
WOHCESTEKSHIKw— First Uniats 
H. J. Weston c BfSEEJl b OiUtrUne 47 
T: S. Curts b La w re cce . 3 

O. R,. Smith r Sj'ntaury t Lawns ca 15 
D. N. Pile! c Rosalines b Dm IS 

P. A. Hoal not oci: ... 12 

O. B. s*8Mn not ore . 8 

ENtrtS (BET) 7 

Total (tar 4. 32 mws) . 103 
Fsn of wil^«t< 20. 5S. US. BS. - 
To bst: Kreil. dm. 'P. J. Newport. S. J. 
R betas. V- v. RadfanL «- K. llUnmnrfli. 

Leics v. Derbys ■ 

LKCESTE5L— LEkcstcrstHre <3 pfe) mad 
223 for RrfMnateas lew! agabwt Dotashm 
(Z)- wilb all Delr whckEts stamina. Tedar 

11.0- S.30. 

DERBYSHIRE— First fasten 

K. J. Barnett c Gurtma b OHt . . 49 

A. Hill BM b Clift ... 88 

J. E. UorSs e Butcher b Clift .. 20 

B. Roberts c Cut b Briers .. .. 14 
W. P. Fowler e Garataa b Brias 6 

G. Miller Um h Bbitn B 

R. J. Finney b Putt* . 0 

B. J. M. tester b Feres- . 8 


Warks v. Glamorgan 

EDGRASTON: WarerldoWre (tats) need 1«2 
hr firsMoEdras (red «aUnt GHeinmn J3) 
wifli all metals stanfin*. Titay 11.0-&30. 

GLAMORGAN^— First Inrtnts. , 

J. A. Hopkins c Ferreira b Oti ... .0 
G. C. Hours c Wall b Small • . . 0 
S. P. HisPecsaa e Hmpote h Ferreira 28 
Jared HlmM Ibw b Nall - 98 

Yimte Ahmed b P. Al Smith .. ... H 
fl. C. Ontant-c Amin V Fcrertm- . . S5 
J. F. Steele c Rmnnane- b Wall ' ---■ 1 
J. Derrick Km birail .. .... T 

J. fe. Thoms c Hmnpnn b Snail 27 ■ 

. T. (totes mi art . . 11 

5. B. Buwlck e Hwm 0 Wall 0 

Cktrat (ta. IhS, wi; *4) . '.15 

Total (TS.2 WBS) •.. ...... 253 I 

Fafl of wlttefs: 1. 1. 55. 82. 172. ITS, 
187. 228. £52, 

Bnlrag : SaHI 15-4-44-2: Old 7-4-15-1: 
Wall *S. 2-5-69-4: Te nelre 1M-66 t- 2: 
P. A. Snfth .8-0-47— Ty; Gifford 5-2-12-0. 

* WAUMflCKSHlOE^— First bahts - 
T. a. Untf not ret. : . 84 

R. I. H. 8. Ora mrf rat -. - 
Ertras tlb.1, w 1. nb 2) « 

Total f3S ■ owes)- .... 112 

To- bat: K. 0.' Smith. D. L. Amiss, G. 
W. Hnnmsa. A. H. Fvraira.'P. A. Salta, 

c.- m. SSTs. c. sbbji. s. Wtei. h. «*»*- 

Unplra : Ji fl. Hants, and fi. J. taw. 

Middlesex v. Keril' . 

LORD'S.' Kat .. (gms ), n re .?33 
HUncsn (4) wifli an finMimme -wktata 

Stendinv. Today 11.0-6^0. 

! I MIDDLESEX — First Imdngi 

6. D. flarta* r Atatt b Candrnr ^ 

w. n. sm b Mw ■: ■ ..-ig 

M. w. Gatttes e Pterttb J«fc. ■ 
R. O. Botebe e KMs.b^ OHteremd 35 
C. T. Radley c.andli (tah rwfad .. 50 
P. R. Doamtu t Pern, b Ontmtod 2} 


Surrey v. Lancashire 

THE DUAL: Lancashire Oats) are 335 
Wdari Surrey (4) with all firsb-tmrans 
metals rtanfflut- Today T! .0-6 .30. 
SURREY. — First hunts 
A. R. Butcher e Shamans 

b' D’Shanglmcay —.81 

E. S. CJ lutoo b Allott 87 

JL J. Stanrt e AbraUms 
. - h ei’ShaniMsn : 14 


■ A. E. Winter oat rat 8 

P .0. Newman c CRft.b BHen .. .. TO 

0. E. llateetm b Ferrfs . 0 

Extras (b 9, lb 4. nb 9) .. 22 

Tdtal (32.1 own! : - 
. Fail Of wictats : 82, 103, 152, 170. 172. 
173. 199. 20S. 228. • _• 

_ BaHq : Ferris 201-5-09-2:. Panraf 

24-5-73-1; 6ift' 2M-58-3: Srien 12r-1- 

29A. 

LDCESTEHS HIRE.— First IlHlflK 
'4. P. Bntdnr not out .. ■ 4 

J. G. Baldentaae nat oat 1 D 

Total (1 ow) ' • « 

7b bat: D. I. Gower. P. Wtfto. J. J. 
Whitaker. R. t Wen. *. A. EanPnra. 
P. fl. Oift. G. J. Parsons. N. G. B. Cook, 

^'Umpires: C. CMt and A. E. T. Wtetahead. 


J. E. Fmburcr not rat 
P. ». Edmrmh pf»-b« •• • 

Extra* (ta «. * 3. . ter 10) : . 19 

Total rhr 8 der. 100 peers) 343 
Jail rtScbto W m ™ W-aOB, 282. 
202 . 

DU ant bat: N. P. WHJiaw, *. fi. Comas. 
W. W. Dralel. 

Bawlhnp Jarih 

55-4; Psea 17-3-W-O: Cowdrev 25-4-63-2; 
UfldenfMd 14-7-43-3. . ..... 

KENT. — First babas 
M. R, Brasn.-art ant . 4 

S.JB. Hites apt Wt . .4 

Extras (ta 1. ter 1 ] — : Z 1 

TOTAL (ter. 0. 3 j» Hits) !.. TO; 
To bat: C. J. Tosart- O- S. Atee tt. C. S . 
foadrey. E. A. Bartffte, &■ W., Jotesra . 

1 A. P. E. Koott.,t P«m. B. L. Undenwod, 
K, B. S. Jirete. - . . 

BorairCK fl.' D. BM and . 0. 0. Wear.' 


T. E.. Jesiy c arte b Hearitaen 75 

U. A. Lyncb. ran ant ... .. ; 0 

JL flettani a Staowortt b' Allott 43 

' C. -j- taritanis.e staowata b Allott 3 
D. J. Ttamte e Stmvrartli h Allott 15 

6. Maattrase pat wt ia 

■9. I. Pacsek c .rad b Allott D 

N. S. Taylor b Allott 0 

Extras -<b 4, lb 8, ah 1) .... 13- 

Total 1 .. . 341 

•Fill: 167. 189, 194, .194; 287. 293. 
316. 341, 341. 

Bonita : Allott 24.5-7-71-6 ; Jofferles 
23-3-72-0 : Benriksar 12-1-44-1 : Simmons 
■25-7—71-0 i 'Watkbmon 10-2-16-0: Abra- 
hams 2-0-15-0 : O'Smntfuessy 6- 2-3-2. 
LASCASftJRE. — F iMt lontana 

G. Fbrritr 'nt out 2 

J. A. tarerod not got 4 

Total (hr 0, 4 orersi G 

To tab S. J. Q'Shangtmessy. N. H. Fate- 
brataer. . J. Ahratam, Hi. WitabuM, j. 
Stamms, J. Staawortti. P. J. W. Allott. S. 
T. Jafttites. S. 

■UarWres: 8- Dadlestna and 3. W. Holder, j 

Tour Match 

Somerset v. Australians 

. TAUNTON. — Somreot Mad 206 for Arsr- 
teiaps taad onr the Anstralkans with six ! 
mistets itaafioi. Today' IIJlHIJt. 
AUSTRALIANS — Firit taringr 

K. C. Wcemte t Batata b Harks . 41 
A.-M. J. NUdHdh e Dans b Battam 2D - 
D. H. Wtftaam e Baris h Botham . E4 

■ A. R. Renter c Betaan b Marta 106 

D. C. -door not out 62 

W. B. Viaillps HlHt 56 

EXtr» Ob 7) ... . . 7 

Total (for 4 dec) 35« 

Fall rfrflhftots: 47. 85. 221. 248. . 

DU art hat : G. R. J. Mafttawe. 6. F, 
.Lapssa. C. J. McDermott. I. fl. Tbsmao. 
R. -G, floUand. 

• Bowlino :-Jtois 14-S-71-0 ; Tlnaw 13- 
0-35-0 : Rotten 12-3-28-2 ; Maria 23-4- 
87-5T PomHeracH 3-0-21-0 : Booth 11-V 

* 7 ”°' SOMERSET. Writ lira lags 
, P. M. RotteJdt c PUlHm; ft Uwh 13 ' 

. -H. F. Pwptewtel t Bow 

b Ttamsw 2S 

il l. nils rra out n 

. B- C. Rose net obt 42 

H. ffcnded 4 PMlflw ft McDermott ... 0 

■ 1. T. Bottom not art .. 63 

Extras (b 2. nb 5) .7: . . • . 7 


Other Matches 
Oxford Univ v. Hampshire 

. T*!§ f*?® 1 0rt»4 need 340 far flnt- 
taums loml owr Hampshire witti 9 irictets 
rtimlMio. Tmfay 11. 30-8 JO. 

RAMPSHIflE. — First iarttea 
J- J. E. Han!) c and h Toon tod 43 

S- 's 6 Rrattdl 110 

£■ retired ill 43 

w ^ h To««te 120 

' Jl Nltbolas t Lawrence b 

Bufotaor n 

K- _D_. Ja mes, w oat ... 43 

Extras (b 2. lb 5. ob 1) 8 

TOTAL (to 4 * t > 

• E?! 1 •* wlteets 71, 222, 222, 373. 

DM ortbat: h. J. Mara. C. F. E. Goldie. 

*• Andrew. I. J. thwi. 
10-0-4 2-0.- Quirt#, 

BM-11-IOS-a: UnJ- 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. - Flret biolmn 

S' J- !■ miter not out 15. 

p* » b c *—°r 0 

C, D. M. Tool ry dot ant 15 

Extras (lb 1. nb 3) 4 

Total <ler 1) .. .. jG , 

Fall- dI wicket: 6. ' ** 

S w. : c T - SX*, *s TSSJI- !■ 

UmTlVr£-fl P - 1 1 *!***- J - * MrettaW.^ 
Urns Ires. A. A. Joau and R. Palmer.* 

Corrib Univ v. Sussex 

I S** 5 **^ i“4 readied 1.T1 r«r 
5.30^” rara «0P«4 Play. Today 11.3o_ 

Sussex — Pint utean 

G. D. Mrndis lfa« fa Scott "3 . 

5- S' b Cotlerell 4; ■ 

I p ' «( . 47 ; 

wto 1b 4 a ||| 4 ) g 

1*; ' ■ ' 

f A T ft^V c r *3- Wiens. J. R. T, Barclay 

I I Sa. s. via wt 

la. S. 

D - FeU - 4- A«toSSr'A P, fi G- iii' 

CotterelL A. Tw Jtoiec, T. A. 

A. ScotL « h * s * G- C. ERitoo, 

“w**-' »■ Uadbeato mnf H. j. Wurtei. 

Serond XI ehampionship .... 


Trtrt (far 4 ) 151 

Rlinr Wlcfaft : 34. Si. ®. C*. ■ 

He 1st : v. j.. Marks. T. Gam. a. s. 
THrrar. -R. taws. S. C. M. • 

' Umpires : ‘8 •fatten* and B. -R. fltapberd. 


***** 8 *>■ 
YortaMro 1 too. . G 7S). 


: i, , 
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Thursday May 9 1985 


CRICKET SPORTS POLITICS 

Dilip Rao at Lord’s John Rodda 

I OTi TOT* P I O TI Tt OyO ■ '.in. by Gay Kelleway hit the front .'i easy race at Lingfield tomor- son, ridden by Csnthea, bat a 

A lui 1: 1. ICi id ■ If ISBIll \ 111 * HH BBS n Ar'TWP early in the straight but just W rafjfcjr 1 • row. Instead, his colt an utter drifter in the market from 4-1 

y-Ns-a _ | '"HBfi B when I thought his stamina •>■■;>:: W tfBaSBfev.- m failure at Epsom but pleasing- to 7-1, he finished one and a 

twJ | — * 1 _ / a- • f i would pull him through he in recent work will tackle half lengths behind his stable 

k 1 8.2H| f* §£ 0’ST*Cb'S#T TA , _ _ . . was swamped by four others tougher opposition in the companion. Slip Anchor, when 

CtJLfi. dill LU Richard Baerlem and finished fifth. n ^W SW ^wSBBMB ^ Highland spring Derby Trial they were third and fourth to 

■ - - IM , A Tt n T*xn*h t4AA at Lingfield on Saturday, Les Arcs in the Gerry Feilden 

-4- 1 ^ ~JL *1 it Itorsan’s Choice owned and “ iiaSSSt dLSB where Henry Cedi is likely to Stakes over one mile one fur- 

3T. I Q O | CT1AQ Lr Airr" tramedby the highly success- iJdTrSrd pKon run Slip Anchor and Michael long at Newmarket 

CLU Id Ob bpydH OUt HHBnBPa I SS, Barnstaple butcher ^S A{ Srac?^mpIaSt^t Stoute Gallant Archer, third of Except for the second Es- 

r Hill, tame with a great, buret he neTM" fart « runof any *“■ m ^ Guardian Classic quire, whose legs may always 

iin fi aSSCd 70 f0Ur r Th0 politica3 impartiality of , '^Wm Udta^O^T Cup yester* jjjto T ^g The Ormonde Stakes and the ^foundis really sofMhe form 

cenlwy. Wilt Slack reached J-®* 5011 ;, secretary of the Cen- ther entrenchment of the polit- with x ® n £^ e { the straight programme at Chester this been impressing Newmarket 

ik. rracncu tral Council of Physical ffS^taSS ThP dinar. neck away third with Trickshot *“ e siraigm. afternoon. There is no watchers with Michael Stoute’s 

iPTdav « Lords yes " Rec ^ation, last night on S nJrem reJe yam of Jo tm fourth. The colours .of Enc MoJIer, Teenoso, last year’s winner, in team and is down to 8-1 for 

U\rda> as Middlesex, sent Is eve of the appointment of the SHU ^Beraard^Afhft tU A J ear *5° Morgan’s Choice owner of the 1983 Derby win- ' I j jiBSj M J i reMQ Biiwi .r ..J the Ormonde Stakes, where the the Derby, 
by Kent, laborioosiy assem- Sporla Counters new chairman. viee^a^e^wtwT not appeared sure to succeed when nfer Teenoso and earned to vn> mnjTriTi»^iWTO III 1 Italian St Leger winner. Rough vertlw heat Mirba-t Mtmit*** 

Mod , ,„u. mL Gdt - There * , mditiem that SSSKT-refeJa to {*-B- ft*-® BOSS'S g-*.*!*' f* 1T&T-' 

dared. Kent had nine overs Bnjjshsport in its relationship Conserro tive view, the de- ^t^ladf to l^he finked SdSUrT ■*£» “IflJf hif WILUE CARSON coniured vrtoping toto ™ommandtog Ascot ^ should 40 50 a S a . ,n - 
to face at the cad bat bad frt ^ balanced °/ n d^^f I dpa^v S ' To^ unplaced to Dawn Johnny. Eeiene&a had scored a com- a great winning run individual and Geoff Lewis is After such formidable form 

light intervened halfway ^ "ft SSS’ to galmag revwige much of fonable victory over the a ^ wmmng run. aiming high with him this sea- £ may seem folly to oppose 

jgo, are | jn gj® ^ wime favourite River Spey in the Q Ueen - s filly Soprano a son- A repeat of bis onevand-a- H^ns’^M ddJ eses. f3V ueezed a * 'T 

Carson who rode him in place Cheshire Oaks. daughter of Kris, had im- quarter-length defeat of Spicy Hills s Mid^e^ ^uewed out 

of Richard Hills. Carson Helenetta a daughter of. proved out of *U knowledge Story mltsdyshwld be go^ ^“Promoted ttonl to Ught 

. - — it4iaicu rareovpr nv a e ^ ^ i . appeared to be in dire trouble Troy comes from a family physically since she appeared enough to heat the opposition “W e Lord Grand* 3 at 

Middlesex innings was SSrtT ciSSsll SSSto? hi s P° rt «. dec ^j£ that the to- his mount collided with which has produced winner at the Kempton Easter meet- here. g“ of A Grundy 8t 

fnr^neable. as the day was dVii servants and° wh^-h ™ one X, fe DownfUght near the seven fur- upon winner for the Moller ing. She simply ran away with The irrepressible duo, Henry ’miirsp-and-distance win 

hca\y with mist and at one operates iindS* a wSSK ^ vailabl ® *23L*S£ 1 ? 92 QJ y m I* I . c long starting gate where family but Helenetta who had the Sefton Maiden Stakes from Cecil and Steve Cauthen, have TranSe Artist whose Sn- 

stago dark enough for the Charter Und * r a R ° yal Ga ““ “ Britam, Lawson reit- Downflight put Dominate out only had one previous run will the early favourite Silko. So- set up a winning partnership JJJ* TJJP whose w 

umpires to offer a truee. . ^ ed ioT more and of action. But this hold up not go for the Oaks. Geoff prano, who wound up favour- the like of which has not been 2 )d {/- ne ^ e at ff." 0 ’ 

which was declined. . ., Mare . more SOvermug better facilities. may have conserved the Wragg considers her too back- ire. completed the double for seen for some time. They will _ iase ne " 1 

Kent must have been disap- S smat ™ “There is a crying deed in horse’s finishing sp eed fo r he ward, too big and’ lacking in Steve Cauthen who had the be expected to continue with J' - 

. pointed at the long wait fee- 0 ■ cai ^? e t ? ey “* the United Kingdom for mod- produced an extraordinary speed for Epsom and she will mount on Helenetta. their run with Vertige, a ready RICHARD BAERLBN S SELEC- 

W I wren wickets, due to the reU ^ 1 1 “ de vel0P™ent ern facilities capable of cater- of foot in the final be more mature by the time Peter Walwyn has changed winner last time out » the TIONS : N^j — ROUGH PEARL 


i4i: - 

lies: 


Third time lucky for Morgan’s Choice 

’fri by Gay Kelle way hit the front 

■ lDAriWP early in the straight but just 

^yXLnlUliilJ when I thought his stamina 
’■ 1 11 would pull him through he 

was swamped by four others 
and finished fifth. 


,'s Choice owned and 




to fate at the end bat bad 

. J; ter ;‘ enc ? halfway but there tkte liSis'tot Coghlah: two years' a§o, are +v In gating revenge n 

through l he Fourth when they this is <tisappearing,”Lawson viewed in a similar light. the credit must go to 

were 10 without loss. saW- “It is time that individ- On a day when Neil MR 1 

The tedious tempo of (he ^LeT%, ^SSL ap K “* MartarlAe. Se SSLtvcfH oi 

Middlesex irnilnS was 3 r2SLii ta fcE? r ♦ u a s P° rt * declared that the -tax- 

forgiveable. as the day was payers’ money would not be 


rtTosss^iTSBsa p^-rtE^ j^the ■asarto^sas? 1 

fnHu^both_the left and righ£ director, and ^.deputy, John 


Neil of Ri& HilT Helenetta a daughter of. Redout , 

? p , ™ Martarlane. the Minister for anneared to he in dire trouble Troy comes from a family nhvKicallv sit 


- 1 A , CiZi idwiiuvff Mi/dl/ib f/X T.rfi f ff i 

sliurtcomings of their dfr Council 011 Sports ing for the Increasing demand riirlong. 

pleted pace attack and " ^ gTanls - - for sports action^he said. 

Cowdrey's sparing use of T - a *i n S ulc ? 3 ?? n l, tiiat “ For too long Government has 

Underwood. Liverpool Football Club chair- regarded sport as some kind of 

A twinge in ihe back , oim & to succeed backwater which can be 

caused DIKey (o be nulled out 2^ Jeeps .®* ^P orts Council allowed to fester, hwen what pT 

of the side Kent's c fe urman » expected this are needed are joint initiatives V^X 

Brian LuetHnr«f afternoon, and Lawson said he launched bv the OCPR and the 

hopwl “ mw chairman Sports CoimSl \6 me* Se 

conditions, however, the ah* a n0 n f n ,rtL£ A+? He added: “ Our priorities 

rA"ar wm bSESHS sMar-ff mls 

nS^'a Sk’S.d'Bjto" "f" Can be Join0y dfveIOI,et drived S 2 IS-* 

ssftJssESitt -sf-’-sH'Sir- » a 

t £ Sm « h ’ s appointment a, a to- of aporte partidpatiSn." m |i| 


Council grants.” 


An announcement that the “ For too long Government has 
Liverpool Football Club chair- regarded sport as some kind of 
nan, John SmitiL is to succeed backwater which can be 
Dick Jeeps as Sports Council allowed to fester, hwen what 
efip 110 ® 11 is expected this are needed are joint initiatives 
afternoon, and Lawson said he launched bv the OCPR and the 
i hoped that the new chairman sports Council to inert the 


for sports action,” he said. • The top weight Asir ridden Ascot comes along. 


the Ribblesdale Stake at Royal his plans and will not run his Dee Stakes. 


Chester) 


Derby candidate Khoy a a** in an to his first race of the sea- TRAPEZE ARTIS 


Next best 
.45 Chester) 


CHESTER CARD 


2 75 Uberton Brae 

2 45 Wagoner 

3 15 Andi Alia 


3 45 Vertigo 

4 15 Lochtillum 

4 45 Clearly Bust 


D8AW ADVANTAGE : Low nnAcn fast uf t» 1 nlfe 
JACKPOT AMD PLACEPOT : ALL SIX RACES 
* DENOTE BUNKERS GOING : Gob 4 


the greater handicap. 

Baptiste bowled a very poor 
Use and Slack and Barlow 
stayed together until 35 min- 
utes before lunch when Bor- 
!->w, cutting at Cowdrey, was 
taken low down at gully by 
.islet t. 

Survival posed no problems 
to the batsmen bur timing the 
.‘mil was a different matter 
^-together. Slack's touch did 
not improve with time, and 
C citing also struggled al- 
•. 'sough ha played two scorch- 
drives just before lunch, 
r-ur Jarvis found Getting's 
-Ige soon after lunch and 
jvjlt dived to take a good 
ejich. 

Cutdier came in and Mid- 
dlesex speeded np for a 
v /i He, reaching 1J1 in the 
'7th over before Cowdrey at 
turned to Underwood. In 
i*al5‘ his second over 
-’lrtcrwocd had Butcher 
ttken at short leg, straight 
( Ti the bat and he bowled 
nine ovens far just six runs. 

tUl. it was the 90th over 
rrfore he was given a second 
-reii. 

With Radley leading the 
•'i:nt Middlesex were new 
trying to scrape up a fourth 
Uniting point and Underwood 
racked up two more wickets, 
l?>osc of Do wiiton and Radley, 
"■ho made a well-paced 4ft. 
Rut Middlesex were not to be 
dented maximum points. 


Alfred 



TENNIS 


Leighton Alfred, the 
Welsh player, scored a 
ing 6-3, 6-3 win over 
Bates, the LTA circuit 
in the Bournemouth 
raent yesterday, only to 
he still needed another 
qualify for the Masters at _ 
on-Solent next week. 

The Masters is for the 
leaders over the five weeks 
the circuit, and Alfred hop 
his win over Bates would 
the scales. But another 
man, Mike Walker, already c 
tain of his Masters place, 
him down by losing 7-6. 7-5 
Marco Bellini of Italy. 

“It is disappointing that 
have to win yet another mat 
but at least it is up to me ai 
I don’t have to sit back 
ing for others." Alfred said. 

Standing between Alfred ai 
that place at Leeon-Solent 
David Felgate. whom he _ 



or me conduct nn/ < « 

events and a : 

voluntary sup- 2 15 — E B f sceptic maiden thus stakes : a-v-o ; at; canon <j man. 

Ith coaching 10t ^ 0 brUESMAID IR. Botnycsstlc) B. HlHs 8-11 B. TbmsM 

er programmes im (4) c loudle ss sky rp. ui) p. Rohm s-u l anti 

ifttion " IDS (II 4 USERTCN BRAE IP. Imas) J. BMtoll B-U W. Canro 

IHUOa - 109 (21 2 PALACE VIEW (D. Ga(t«ah*r) N. TlnUw 8-11 T. Iks 

TIO (7) o POPLAR (llrv M. MoHeyTT. FWrtunt 8-11 S. Webster 

Til (3) TPOCY IW. Jofc) P. RtAaa 8-11 . U. Birch 

113 (6) -U WINDINB PATH (R. HollJnstiead) R. HrtHnsb»d 8-11 ... W. Rym 
1984 : Manfaa 8-11 M. Birch 4-1 P. Rohan 8 ran. 

Beta™ forecast : 13-8 Cteodfoss Skj. 5-2 aridcsnuld. 9-2 Palace View, 11-2 Llberioa 
Brae. 14 Tridqr. 

T» FORM TIPS : BrUesmU 8. Pehn View 7. UfartM Bna S. 

BBC-1 

2 45 — ORHWHJE STAKES; CROUP 3; 1b 5f 88yds; El 8,075 (9 men). 

201 (1) 11010-0 ROUGH PEARL (G Shaw) G- Lewis 4-4-4 9. WeUros 

202 (4) 0313-00 WAGONER (C) (A. OMreyl P. Wa/wyn 5-4-0 J. Msnwr 


BBC-2 

3 45— DEE STAKES: 3-Y-O; GWW 3; lln 85yds; £17,730 (7 men). 

405 (7) 3134-3 MIDDLESEX (C) (R. Anderson) 8. Hills .8^2 

406 16) 4120-3 SOLHAT. BLEU Off) (M. AI Makuon) M. Slonte S-Vt L Wg»*t 

407 (4) 11-1 THAT’S YDIffl LOT (L. Freedman) H. Cedi 8-12 .... Pul. Efioy 

*3 (5) 1400-32 THUCIDA'TOR (U. Hartley) S. Hortnn „&-12 

410 (IJ 1020-41 VERTIGE ID. W>kknsttrn) H. Cecil 8-12 


. J. Low* 
S. Carthen 
B. ThMKon 
. J. Klw» 


ire 


.; 5: SS Wrt. & •» ^ a. 

■ . , iiMrf-- — Reach was the subject of 

4 15 — oultm handicap: 51; £ 3,7» is imn). Derby support with Ladbrokes 

501 (10) sooo-04 CLAimnE (CfO) (Oaotine Ltd) j. Berry 4-9-10 p. cm and Corals yesterday and was 

502 (5) 210-000 KATKBED (G. A. Famdon Ein Co) R. Holllnshead 7r9-7 R. LapplR (7) „ llt frnrn *>n_T tr, lfi.1 In ^nfini. 

503 »> 300M3 BOUJH E,,L^TK. N. bril l. H. C««, ^ , 6 00Q ,ho5 i” cl 

505 (3) 410-200 lochthlum iD) (j/'hoogias-Honif) j. Dougias-Hawe s c=BUMn ther Saturday's Highland 

p. Waurow cba 3300-13 heeson kinc id) (J. vinioaj b. McMahon 4-8-8 ’ . w. carsM Spring Lingfield Derby Trial or 

/'pwt 509 M> 2004-03 rapid mi k <□) «d. Cooper) Mrs h Macauiey 5-4-3 a. Martaj next Wednesday's Mecca Dante 

» U wSK“ 510 (9) 00000-4 LADY OF LEISURE (D) (Northumbria Lei^re) f. Mn ^ ^ at York . J 

•• t ££ 511 (1) 000-000 PHILSTAR (D) (C. BaitoHimM) W. EI»iy"’t8-i V. ..... J* l£wt p au J r 0 l c has been e\'- 

» s -^S Sg |»a8^wi8.U? l i? , AJ1S)^..”l. , -diSa treme.y pleased \v to uay 


212 (2) 1120-2 RYMECHRA (Sir D. Wills) B. Hobbs 4-8-7 G. Baxter Bctt*' WmblM UteSTlCu. 3 Spid Miss.' 7-2 Lady of 

B ■— BN. 10 8. Rub. Mtes T. M«- Kte, 6. 

HHbStss ^svSstt^* iSs-g. 


HI K C 1 _ __ 

3 is — ladbboke HOTEis handicap: 3-Y-0; 7ft £3^0* <s mm). 606 "Ht ' ^ j. Raid tor” the Derby and believed the 

■* 13 . . _ , MW (4) 0000-04 regal steel (Steel Plate & sections) r. Hoiiimhead Dante (over an extended ten 

a d) 102-3 lap of honour <t. Bbdnreii) b. HcMg H —•••■■■•• --. E. ito fa 7-9-4 — furlongs) would be the ideal 

(2) UM3-33 FAIRWAYS GIRL (D) (BF) (T. WitoaTj. W. Easteiby 8-6 U. Bir th m (11 0(2100- DODGY FUTURE (D. Lowe) S. Mellor 5-9-2 . .. M. WIMm hn nnw th nkc fhle 

S •“ «> WSH) 1 di«LY BUJT^ [» o) IK. s*dW "; ■<«*> ^ ^ and 3 half. Thus with to 

309 (31 00200-0 WAPPY SPB3HSS * (Wappy Strtoni) S. Norton 7-7 ... J. Lew* ^5 (8) 03430-1 CUMRALUER (R. Snnsster) J. W. Walts 5-6-4 ... JL Tho«»w Derby ver}’ much OH the Cards, 

310 (7) OWL-OO HAIRS GIRL (D. Bierrtai) A. W. Jones 7-7 A. Mutay 613 (7) 00-0034 CATCHER IN THE RYE (T. S. Smith) D. Arturthnot 5-7-12 doobllul Cole <j 0 _ s not want Reach to 

JSi trtf «Tw&3- ««. s M . 5SU »« u. M. S« too hard a raee “before 

> to. o. toto. « t. Wtoto rto c * %nflwh. a. Cto* « r. M< sto s. gff $*be 1 

- ■' - ■ ■ " much hotter contest than the 

-1 nri luniAM hai ^ wi Ann Lir-sfield Trial. On the other 

2 00 INDIAN HAL (nap) 3 30 Betty Ann haQ(i hg b worried Aether 

CJ AT TQT3T TT? V 2 30 Virgin Isle (nb) 4 00 Grand Casino the ground at Lingfield Will be 

O-f A 1-iJ L jiJUIi i Jn C A 3 00 Rapid Rhythm 4 30 Bocoda Lad on the rough side after a sea- 

V\>7 son’s jumping. 

. _ There are all the ingredients 

DRAW ADVAItTAtt: f *8) °°° MlMK SStiJ ^ ttoFttl WS 

2 Q-OCnSXT HANDICAP: 3-Y-O ; 1«; 0,417 Ctt nms). 10 IV* W WAMMjD Wllcbnm.) ^ describes hL- 

7 13) 32331-0 PfiZNCE BAS ID. Hamketl) R. Smyth 9-7 8 ftr 12 (?) „ «AROJlS reON IM u *- ,£f T * Wl n* , Urf&i Seif as “bottom Of the big 

« Si S&3 “«»-«>»' « *■ IS Sii •flannft league- is glad to have. 

l { i5i S - 19 (13? 0 SSMt'ffiTR! of flat league but several vi- 
no (12) 0«a3OT CBJttlLE (H. Creffield)^/ Itenooo 8-9 B. Stwfay 20 (1) 0 6VOJAXCE (R-Blg«i) C. Wt Idnaa 8-1- • •-••• a-- toU tl *', t - St p^ t rUS-ridden SeSSODS have seen a 

tZ (I) OOO- TRACKEKS JEWEL (A. Gooda) J- Duufoc 8-fl H. Rons* 23 (10 j LETOTlE MLACS IP- TaJfor) Tailor 3-1 S- . . . fortunps. A 

13 (5) 334-3 WDIAM HAL (Mrs R. Waters) P. Wahwn 8-6 Pat EdHeiy 25 (9) 3 MUSICAL AID (C. BIbbi) G. Blum 8-1 tbuwm hau aecune uj 0X5 xuriuBCS. js. 


4 45— EATON HANDICAP : 11a BSjfe ; £3.983 (7 men). 
605 15) 110-230 OLD HUBERT (E. AaneUl) A. Balley.4-4-7 


in smaelhing of a dilemma 
over the colt's reappearance 
race. 

In the spring Cole had 
doubts about Reach's stamina 


310 (7) 0034-00 HAIRS GIRL (D. Bmrlni) A. W. Jones 7-7 . — :... A. Bactay 

SSSPliSS {JTI US: %%&S - «». s ^ an. . 

ABdi Alb. 12 Hot Girt 

TOP FORM TIPS: Up Of Ramtr 9, FWrwsff Girl 7. Wwdtend Ptoes 6. 


8 OW Hubrrt. 12 D^Sn Futon. ' _ „ , _ 

TOP FORM TIPS: ansrallier 8. Pearty Bust 7. Bujal Steel 6. 


WdMd«idiaak|6ct*ranHv »wiCHESPUWBM«iiMt 



POOLS. LiVEHPOOL 


-LITTLEWOODS 




TREBLE CHANCE FAYING 6 DIVIDENDS 


£12*54 


J 24PTS 
] 23PTS 
j 22V2PTS 
I 22PTS. 

« 21V2PTS 
j 21PTS 

j InUuPmudiitfwnK neoUs of Vtp. 


£4,335*80 I 4 DRAWS 


10 HOMES 
4AWAYS 


£703*95 


Gn^OUR^COUPON IN EVERY W££K 



GOLF 

David Davies 

Faldo’s 

unhappy 

return 


SALISBURY 




2 00 INDIAN HAL (nap) 

2 30 Virgin Isle (nb) 

3 00 Rapid Rhythm 


3 30 Betty Ann 

4 00 Grand Casino 
4 30 Bocoda Lad 


DRAW ADVANTAGE: HUb —tot best np to Is. Uw Mutex Urate left rate. 
* DENOTES BLINKERS GOING : Fir* 


2 0— DORSET HANDICAP; 3-Y-O; la; £2,417 (12 mas). 


4 (14) 

5 (2) 
10 ( 12 ) 
11 ( 11 ) 

R. Fm 1? <Z\ 


1 13) 32331-0 PRZMCE HAS ID. Kamteu) S. SmyU 9-7 R. Fax 12 (7) 

3 (91 0130-32 STAR FOfeMATtON (SfalUi Maws) J. OedtaaowsM 9-4 A. Kraa (|) 

4 (4) 12303-0 OBTAIN BLUFF (P. MeUoa) LTBaJtfluy 9-2 .. J. NatUite J* I|> 

5 (7) 00-2Q SirnNG BOLL CSr P. Oppeaheiaer] G. Wra9a 9-1 ... S. Mdh (7) 1* (8) 

7 (101 OOO-OW THE UPSTART IBisa CfoblKi Brusey &-13. S. Vftltwato (3) 17 „14) 

ft (2) 0244-22 EMPTY CHEST liT ifsaiCr) G. P-Gwia 8-10 G. DgfiiU 19 (13) 

TO 02) OW300 CWttlLE ( N. Cre ffeld) R. Haoieo 8-9 E. Stwtay M O) 

12 (I) .020- TRACKERS JEWEL (A. Gooda) J. Duafoo 8 -S &. Room » (10} 

13 (5) 334-3 INDIAN HAL (Mrs R. Waters) P. Walwyn. 8-8 Pat„Etoiy 25 (9) 


sad decline in his fortunes. A 


420002- BRONZE EFFIGY (Mrs R. HetuUpes) R. Hannan "8-G"~” A. UcSton 158 4: J acfcie Bla ir 7-10 T. WlltaiDs 9^ fiw P HaimM 13ra^ Winner at Chester yesterday 

0000-00 ONE WAY TICKET (BrtUBrtc Stepping) A._Pilt 8-0 .. M. Item _ BrtHng foment:. .9-4 Belly, -l 1 - 4 " nt,tal *“• « Iterd As lit*. 11-2 Better su _ e _ sts ^ c+able mieht be 


IB (8) 0000-00 ONE WAY TICKET (Britunic Sfcirolng) A hU 8-0 .. M. Tfam Brtte BeUy AIW . ll-» . 

24 (11) 003-3 TRHOCAU STM (D. Spate) R. Vcorsctiy 7-7 D. Bren (7) Tta* ““t/S M^Vewmeb. 10 SUlfou. 

1984; Premised We -ft-5 B. feme 8-U.f» J. Dwihse.ll r*n._ , _ TOP FOMI TIPS: Betty Are 9, Musical Aid 7. 

Bettlns fererasi; 33-4 Indian Hal, 100-30 Star Fomfltfra, 4 Empty Chest, U-2 

ffi- iTU. <u .. 4 «*"»■ «* ’«■ 


w, AWTVW « W MI nmmrentre/ f wn 

e ESmr. Trttea Star. 

9,nSrety Chest 7, Wire Hal B. 


suggests the stable might be 
about to lut some form, how- 
ever, and Indian Hal (2.0) 


1 (2) 1D0020- GAMBLERS DREAM (D. Wilson) D. Wilson 8-9-10 B. Bow* 16 (14! 

5 (4 ) 0000-00 HENIIEA fC NUncao) A. Jarais 6-8-11 ..... _ Pat Eddery 18 Ti 

G f5) Q33C3-Q QPTOY RT/ER (M n M. DotfiHd) L. OtUell 4-8-10 ... 4. W ilflang 24 tig 

7 ( 6) 300204- ANYTHING ELSE <D> (G- Offlty) J. Fnx 4-8-10 ... - R. CWm 5B €5. 

S <10 ) 000-00 GOLDEN FLAME * (V. Mtani) R. Shops® 4-8-5 ... K. Rateffi (7) 30 14 


ft t7) 310-000 VIRGIN ISLE (D> (T. Ellis) P. Haslnm 4-8-5 .... 

10 (B) 00100-0 SALALA (D> (0. Zanwi) B. Haabtmr «. Pa fffijM W 191 

11 (3) 1100-0 CASCA3EL (D) (E. Jrtnew) R. J. Williams A-8-^ ....... M- Kettle M (11) 

15 (1) 300-040 PEHANS’S NIECE (Lord Crawsfenr) K. Brassy 4-8-0 S. WMtwwU (3) 35 f2) 

20 ( 9 ) 440000- discover GOLD (P. Grubam) M Wanted 4-7-8 ... N. Adams C5) p («» 

198A: ffanoftess 4-9-1 a G. Baxter 4-1 tee J. ClrchamM*|. II rre. 89 (6) 

O stt ina trncast; <9 Satau. 9-2_AqytMng Else, 5 mfti Isle, GmaMere Dream. 6 «0 (7) 


Bttte tmtasfc <9 Sataia. 9-2.Anrt)ih»g Else, 5 Virgin Isle, GmnWets Dream. 6 M» (7) 00000- COUR T JEWEL _f_W. Mere) A. P.u 8-11 

Perea's Wwe. 8 Mecnea. 10 Hseoew GoW, _ <? (12) ROSE . ROCKET (Mrs S._Hesslotrt P. Hastes 

TOP FORM TIPS: Vbafa Me 8. Satata 7, PWnwTs Weta 6. 


2 3Q— STDO OM PSE HANDICAP: 7ft £2.786 HO man). 

THE RYDER CUP looms 1 (2) 100020- GA«LERS DREAM CD. Wilson) D. Wikon 8-9-10 . 

larger <h« week as, for the 5 ,fll nroo - JY1 Klra ™ 1 4 brri ' f> s ~ u 

first time this season, the 
European tour touches its 
British base. 

The tour arrives with the 
Car Care Flan International, 
a £110,000 tournament which 
is the more interesting for 

being played at Moort own. 

KS to S SSIrtE? OS 3 <r-«S*WAM » FUUES OTAWS: 3-Y-O; 5.; «J« CO 

1 m, 0 ssrtf it ssssi rnaffc 

try , Ufis montb 55 years ago 3 l3) boxers shwee (s waiies) 4. BrSiiey &-n 

an American team containing 4 rto> 0 centraispires best u. Ui a») a. jareis wi 

Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen, | 'V, SS5S? { fr. < 5 b ?.?>iy*E 1> -b-yv- 

Leo • Delgel and. Horton 
Smith game over, and were 
beaten 64. 

The British team, as it 
then was, had players like 
George Duncan, the captain ; 

Archie Compston ; and the 
22-year-old Henry Cotton, to 
whom It fell to get the win- 
ning point. 

This year there Is every 
prospect not only of pTodne- 
ing a team as strong as that 
one was, hut also of repeat- 
ing the result, and the 
crowds at Moortown will 
have that extra point of in- 
terest to keep them on the 
course. 


4 (j— wincmtton maiden sfakes: 3-Y-O; iin Et.ftw (is uiAtis). could prove the point in the 

i (8) oooo-o aloha RivA (W. caff) d. Lain? 9-o *; opening Dorset Handicap at 


»C Rateffo (7) 30 , (4) 
T. Williams (3) 32 (18) 
.... 6. Dnfffttd 33 (9) 


o«o m fiiBw'roi 1 i«f"Sidart*P"D? ireaU' ' ri suited by the miJe here. 

* H SKI/; * Walwjm's Wagoner (2.45) 

oo- swift ascent to.' Thome) c. Baw lap' 9-0"*".". ' j. has a squeak in the Ormonde 


E. Jeftna) R. J. WillireB 4-8-3 . M. Kittle 34 (11) „ 00-0 VELDS (Lad y Hires) B HJIh 9-0 -... ...... 

(Lore Cmwsbav) K. Braun 4-8-fl S. WWteftb (3) 35 12) 0^4- WIK BOV Pnrebtte ) J. Ba lffag 9-0 

CP. Grwrem) M Waited 4-7-8 . N. Ateu (5) 37 IU) P000- Y0UN6sTEB i (l_ Salaer) T Wkranra 9-<f .. . . 


P000- YOUNGsTEB (L. Salaer) P. Wfthm 9-CT .... 

0- CHIVWAIN (Oii«w»io SloochlflCk) J. To* 8-11 
0- COURT JEWEL (W. Man) A. Pitl 8-11 ... .... 
ROSE ROCKET (Mrs S MksIm) P. Hasten 8-11 


j "krttuK Stakes at Chester, having run 
. ; well for a long way behind 

b* Longboat at Ascot last week. 

6. soion Back at Salisbury I am inter- 


BOXERS SWKEE (5. Malle) 4. fcdlry 8-T1 R. Fox ’"'Ll"” ,,r * w 'J. - 

“Srn 1 ® ? 5 w^-) U n^' 4 30-*™ x™- hwwmpt £ 2.575 ffiw sun) a ****>. 


then was, had players like 
George Duncan, the captain ; 
Archie Compston ; and the 


1 (9) AVALON LASS (J. UzarO R. Harmon 8-11 . .. 

2 01) 0 SLOSH ROSE (R. OTmaJI) R. Smyth B-U .... 

3 13) BOXERS SWflCEE (5. Malles) 4. Bradley &-I1 

4 (10) 0 CSKTOUSPIRES BEST (J. Udjob) A. Jarrfj 8-0 

5 (1) CHABEKKA (Mrs Z. Ward) A. Jaris 8-U . ... 

6 (2) CRESTA LEAP (LI CdI E. Harries) R. Haonoa 8-11 

7 (6) COTOGA (Lord H. de WaUen) P. Wahqm 8-U 

8 (IZJ 0 FASTWAY FLYER (N. Grate) 8- 5le*Wtt 8-11 

TO (15) HARMONY HEIGHTS (1. Uftos) D. Ehaorth 8-3 

13 . (71 NATIVE SOOTS (A. Hetarts) D. Haoley B-U 

14 (4) 02 RAPID RHYTHM (Mrs H. Grtten) M. McCorte 

15 IS) SILVER FORM (Hu R. Newts*) W. Wl^mnn t 

16 (5) SMOOCH (A OwtHfceimer) K. Brassey 8-12 

1084 : Tare Blst 8-11 PreTBUety 9-2 R. Voorsora* B ran. 
BetliM tartest : 2 taold Rbytten. 11-4 Corlfta, 4 Ceotralstores 

8 Smooch. Harmony Heists. 12 Btaih Rose. 


R. Bate I 
6. Sterter 
R. Fta 1 


. . ■. Walwyn 8-U . Pat Eddery 

0 EWTWAY FLYER (N. Grate) B- Sterwa 8-il D. McKay 

HARMONY HEIGHTS (1. Laftai) D. Ehworth B-U B. Rose 

NATIVE SOOTS (A. Bletarti) 0. Haalry B-U . . M. Item* 

02 RAPID RHYTHM (Mrs H. Or ten) M. McCormack 8-U R. GKfaane 

SILVER FORM (Mrs R. Newts*) W. Wlptmnaa 8-U T. Qtere 

SMOOCH (A. ItenWmer) K. Bressejr fr-11 S. Whitworth (3) 


n 18! UlffiT'J-TS S„ p * tr }?™S“ ,, S , ‘ to 

1884: (Dhr. 1) Servant Orereratr 9-0 B. Rou* 7-4 iL-te». G. Hanwod 18 ran. gm Isle J, 2 -o0) 1U tile 

(01*. 21 Trroicai Way 9-0 J. Mereer 7-2 fl--Ia*. P. Watoyo 15 ran. StOCkbridge Handicap. 

Bette forecast: U-4 Vlero Brtfo. 4 Velos. 5 Wide Bsy. 6 Unvier. 8 Aaagtewi. ^ 

10 Yor*K»'e<. CHRIS HAWKINS 

TOP FORM TIPS: V»hm» Belle 8. WUe Bey 7. Stately Fwm 6. R W 

4 3Q—C1TY BOWL HANDICAP: IJm; 0,613 (Flat Start) (3 rmuy). • .the bkies. who has 

been a trial horse for some of 

1 14) /22431— BROAD LEAF (D) (A. Rictaids) D. Hanley 4-9-10 S. Wbrtawth (3) Olivier Dnuiph't hptfpf hortPl 

2 (5> M3142- maintop (o (m. wwit) M. Sntfiy ,8-9-6 a. i a™ uiivier uouieo s Deuer norses 

3 (7) /tf320-r SNEAK PREVIEW (H. Ena) H. Caadv 5-8-U J. Mettotes this Sea50n> Snatched some 


1 (4) / 21431- BROAD LEAF (D> I 

2 (5 ) 003142- MAINTOP (Cl (M 

3 (7) /(Ti320- SNEAK PREVIEW ( 






) K. Brassey 8-1 


l" U ^t^Ww T (6) 33«M4 

V WMteth (3) 9 ( ® J 002 J -° 3 

5. wruwwtn I3J ^ (?J 30000.2 


spires Best, 7 Crete Leap. 


aTiiTLif cIlT.to. ii e n n~ i.'J rimcwArw ;rwt Kecorns» n. «enum ■+-/-1U man tar r> : j- evio- mot, 

« ■«- * 1934; Fruprfrick 5-9-5 J. Merar 9-2 Jt-fa* P. Walwyn. 11 ran. running. Rifle the Skies Was 

Kumsn - 4 Co,nsto - M Fonmm - 6 *"**. 7 m»i«dp, kept going in fine style by 

A^^R A0CTION TO Prai «T T PS:(^6.Forerere7.Nte I «6. £m “hSK 

BETTER _TKAN MOST (R. Stereos) R. _HanBpp 9-5 ... L. Jrem (7) * G ° U ** 1 ™ S 


V 3 Q CTOffi REAVEY MARSH ACCTWN STAKES; 3-Y-O; 5ft £1,042 <15 reamers). 

„ -. _ . - . . _ fi Stinkers first time today. — Salisbury: 2. 

1 (6) Bfci ic w THAN MOST (R. Stereos) R. Hannon 9-5 ... L. Jrera (7) , • ChAmamann Hirdar - ddG Hmrlv Rnet 

3 (15) © BETTY ANN (Mrs B. Wart) A Janrts 9-2 Pat Eddery 4.0 bQerpamaiW. Chester . 4.40 Uearty XSUSL 


SEDGEFIELD 


5 45 Caribtue 

6 15 Always Linpac 
6 45 Burglars Walk 


7 15 Welfare 

7 45 Bejuvenator 

8 15 Black Combe 


'* DENOTES BUNKERS. GOING: «sod to firm 


It Is an Important tonrna- r jc-fisbbww aaomoRAL jockeys selling handicap 7 45-* 1 handicap chase . . imb (s m«e«). 

ent not Just for the Ryder hurdle; 2j«; cm (4 nmen). 2 u4Fio numerate tc/oj R. nteMHiiajl 

ip hopefuls, but also for 4 pooboo measure up j. w. Bfamwi wi-7 a. j.. ate 3 24iioy »JJvkjatvr (c/d> g. ru*^s 9-u-t> p- to* 

1*^ *7 ? --1 -J K, x n/SPPPO COVE HILL * J. I Hr xn 7—21—7 *L tUlleae 4 402343 JIMMY CHIPS. (C) W. Raw 8-10-13 ... OOuWful 

use who axeexpectM to be ^ 02PfP0 gawblue a. urrbsm e. oipiS 7 ocmooi paka utlo (Sfo_«^ n» J. Fitageraid _ __ 

7 P-00000 NOBLE LEGEND J. Doyle 7-11-3 ..... .R. Biltara 

Bette fortcwU Drib Cartoloe. 2 Measure Uo, i Cow Hill, fi 
Noble Lesestt. 


Includes HULL MAN who wins £41,556 


FIVE GOES A 
TREBLE CHANCE 


J OENDS 

1 H PW «« 

f 221 p? c C2JO 

j 72‘ pts 

j 21 * pts O- 35 

* imojr Ctusw DteftH* » 
si I-9e 


PENNY 9 HOMES £166.70 

5 DIVI- (Note? Bamrd) 

5 AWAYS £0.70 

■ «««'> s 3 ™ 11 

£2jo PIC 6 - £W-70 

r... £2L£5 . 

£1 35 Above DrY *raft to IWU of 10p. 

Eepeosn aui Owmiste for 29tb April 
W to,U 1985-315'i. 


merit not just for the Ryder 
Cup hopefuls, but also, for 
those who are expected to be 
in the team. Some of them, 
like Nick Faldo, Sandy Lyle 
and Sen Brown, need to 


2 U4F20 NUMERATE (C/D) R. Fitter &-U-7_J..J- ffJlH 

3 241 10U REJUVENATDIl (C/D) G. RUre* ' 9-11-* P. T«dr 

4 402343 JIMMY CHIPS IQ W. Raw 8-10-13. doubtful 

7 004041 PAKA UILO (51b «1 (D> J. OU9«ld _ 

8 -10- 2 .........i .......... C, Pfmtatt 

9 014F-P0 CHARD NS DAlJSrreR (D> J. Cnarium B 

10 043QF4 CAROUSES J. C.~M. Doyle' iPurt”.'.' Rl'BaHwr(7? 
Scltire forecast : 15-8 Numerate. 9-4 Rejuveretor, 9-2 Paka 


ftQQLS UONDON EC1. : 



TREBLE CHANCE POOL 4 draws— CO-W 
^ -. .. £290.00] g* 4 aways... £ 1.00 
£10-35 


E.pensa bComnwwi (or 
20*85-359% 

«B* Nv ouhevvcnwredtxftiaE 

19 




FOR VOUR-BHS, 

-- ,iv 7 .!-V v t “"‘ For coutwil Phone _ . 

•• w >• > -;^53;V200 O 200 (2* hr Service- 


COUPONS 


make enough money to c ic— S tanley Thompson memorial handicap hurdle: _ Nu merau. « 

Europe to get into the top ° 3a Moytte £852 n ihh). | ^ 6 Cbrwfier. 6 Cbamts DaWer. 

nine automatic selections i i-wto soon to kwwj i^te^HZ-o d. wiuisre 

frem tixe Epson Order of 8 004022 always _*■ S*J K K cteritre 

Merit, thus giving the cap- 7 iwwoo jukebox jimmy cdi j.d^ic 7-10-13 u. ur«re 

Sto Tony Jackl£ aB the • 1MS0 WIMSEY (O H Hbmpr a -f p A ta 

room for manoeuvre that he 73 0132 P/F louts roederer j. p.' H.' wigut 

will undoubtedly need. 14 33-0000 bem lyon ot'urei'T^iLp ^ . r c. Gnrat ; 

Faldo has won this tonrna- is Sf-Moojnp mhos p. b™ mm. .. ... , 

ment to each of thc-IajJ two 5 ^ io L KiS 
years, hut he comes to it 
this year struggling with a 
part of his game that is nor* 
jnaDy his strength, the chip- 
ping and putting department 
Hie professional’s Perpet- 
ual search for the perfect 
patter led to Lyle taking out 
yet another new one for yes- 
today's pro-am. It has a 
nylon .ping in the lower part 
of the daft which, ft Is ai- 

leged, gives it the chazac- 7 TS-g™ «** o 

terfetfes Of hickory. . , n 3400 ^ vhihkikG brief * U. Nmgbtre . 

Lyle, at least temporarily, ■ .„iJ-i2-7 Mr A. (Mow (7) 

is convinced, which means * 40433 SUCC£E5ED * s*****"™ Mr p j. ^ 

that the gold-plated Ping An- 4 <3343-00 iajdcer <c/m e. ajsbc 10-12-1 . . d. autiss 

«r wm Ue lonety in tile fygg? SS8SgV!&,hWSP * M 

boot of bis ear. He was T ^ ... ..amw 

awarded it for wfaming the a soas2 welfare <bfi g . swortt 7-11-0 p. t«* 

Lancozue Xtophy ^ ^iolu cmer H S^7 8 T ll !T^ 3 . ?1 art* 

plans for It involve eventu- 14 o«4B0 vimy rsne m c Ai«*»ser 

aOy . mantleplece rather than J ^ &«>*«. 4 wiS^° Brief. 

fifoortews. 16 Antes EeiS, 8 Vlay fLtfge. 10 5ira»b.ll. 


that the gold-plated Ping An- 
ser will lie lonely in the 
boot of bis ear. He was 
awarded it for winning the 


a Oy, mantlepleee rather than 
aioartews. 


3 15— SEEDLING NOVICES HURDLE: 21 uq £705 (18 nmren). 

4 32-1 OOF LITTLE HARRY * (Dt P. CBlWr 8-U-5 G. Bradtay 

5 P02F34 BLACK COMBE fBF) R. FitfW 7-U-O J. J- O'NeUl 
7 000-120 CU*00E STAB^rj Mrt fi. Rtejg y _ ^ (4J 

9 OOFOOO FROSTY TOUCH Mrs E- Site 7-11-0 . . B. Storey 
10 0-00000 GOWAN HOUSE W. A. StrpacMM 

6-13-0 K. Mr P. J. Don 

TI OOOOF- NEW KINfiSSHBVE J. MoOtev 6-U-O ... J- Mrerey 
12 D-P0P00 ROYAL MERLW W. Pten* .6-21-0 ... A.SWipr 

14 0/ ULTRASONIC W. Blattrti 6-U-O .... T. 6. Darte 

15 UNOULATlNE C. Simpson 7-ll-0_Mr A. Ortacy (7) 

IS OP DOWNS MANDATE A. Davison 5-10-9 S. DW*te (7) 

17 OOP KINGS JOY J. Chari lu 5-10-9 R, Earnin' 

19 004-00 VIRAGO LADY Hre G. Revel') 

6-10-9 Mr G. tivtar (4) 

20 04020 BILLILOV Oenn Smith 4-10-8 C. &aut 

21 0300 DCMANUS V. OMiWD 4-10-8 Mr M. Iteamire (7) 

22 00003 SIMINOY C. TiMler Vlfl-B R. O’Uary 

23 22100 W0RL1NG-PEARL <D> J. P. Smith 4-10-8 P. Tack 
Bette fMBt 3 Black Combr 7-2 BlUiloi. 4 CleodK Star, 

6 SlruRdy. 8 Woriioj-Peari, 10 Little Harry. 

Rogers suspended 

0 Trevor Rogers has been suspended for 21 
days by Jockey Club stewards for reckless 
riding on Tycador at Nottingham last month. 
The ban starts today. The case was referred 
to the Jockey Club by the Nottingham stewards 
who found tbat the 39-year-old freelance had 
caused two horses to falL 

• John Matthias’ s wife, Sandra, has given 
birth to a girl — Katie — who went to scale 
at 6 pounds 7 ounces. 













vZ 


BBC-1 


BBC-2 


ITV London 


Channel 4 


6 0 am Ceefax ALL 6 50 Breakfast Time. 9 20 
Pages from Ceefax. 10 38 Play SchooL 10 50 
Pages from Ceefax. 1 0 pm News After Noon. 1 27 
Regional News. 1 30 Trumpton. 1 45 Pages from 
Ceefax. Z 0 Racing from Chester. 3 35 Pages from 
Ceefax. 3 53 Regional News (except London and 
Scotland). 3 55 Mop and SmifT. 4 10 Ivor the 
Engine. 4 15 Jigsaw. 4 30 Bananaman. 4 35 
Dogtanian and the Three Muskehounds. 4 55 
John Craven's Newsround. 5 5 Blue Peter. 
Ceefax sub-titles. 5 35 Dr Kildare. 


0 30-7 20 am Open University. 9 0 Pages 
from Ceefax. 9 30 Daytime on 2: Appun- 
lamento in Italia; 9 55 Tout Compris; 10 12 
Science Workshop; 10 34 Scene; 10 55 
Pages from Ceefax; 2 0 Yon and Me; 2 15 
Music Time; 2 40 Walrus. 3 D Pages from 
Ceefax. 3 35 Racing from Chester. 4 0 
Pages from Ceefax. 


5 25 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 


6 0 NEWS: Weather News. 


6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 


5 30 LIFEGAMES. Unaccustomed As We 
Are ... . In the last programme of the 
repeated, series, Steve Blacknell 
looks at toe art of public speaking. 


6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 '25 Head- 
lines*. Schools: 9 30 Middle English:. 9 40 
Junior Maths; 10 0 Seeing andJDoing; 10 23 
Gather Round: 10 43 Living and Growing: 
ll 2 Let's Go Maths; 11 14 Alive and 
Kicking; 11 34” Animals in Action. 11 55 
Rub a Dub Dub. 12 0 Foxtales. 12 10 pm 
Mooncat & Co. 12 30 The Sullivans. .1 0 
News. 1 20 Thames News. 1 30 Falcon 
Crest. 2 25 Home Cookery Club. 2 30 Flay It 
Again. 3 0 Gems. 3 25 News Headlines. 
3 30 Sons and Daughters! 4 0 Foxtales. 4 ■ 15 
Crystal Tipps and Alistair. 4 20 Wonders in 
Letterland. 4 40 First Post 5 0 Danger* 
mouse. 5 15 Thames Sport 


2 15 pm Their Lordships’ House. 2 30 Film: 
So Evil, My Love. 1048 crime melodrama 
with Ann Todd. Ray Milland. 4.30 Isaurfe- 
. the Slave Girl; Facte slice. 


U» Adrian John. 7 O Mike Read 1 hot 
Gogmaw-. 0 0 Simon Bates.. 12 0 Gary 
Davies. rSftina Steve Wright 5 0 Bruno 
Jh$Okes. Janice Long. 10 0>12 .0. 


-Into th&.Mtttic. 


5 30 ICELAND. Static 
twirls and glides 
. cal comedy. , 


star Soma Heni'e 
ttrough 1942 musi* 


News: MedtclrtfcNoW 

Daily Service 
. Canterbury Catkedret 
News. Analysis: Fumty Honey. 
Causes *wtca(kC*tuH*ces;or L 
currency nuctuanona: . . - . . 
A Dorset Childhood. Rural -Hft tn 
the 1930s and 4(h. : . 
i News: You aud \«ns- ; . . 


7 8 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. 7 30 Com- 
ment hy . Brian Lymbery, -deputy 
director of the Civic Trust Weather. 


4 tan -Coha Berty/C • Ray Moore. 0 S 
Ken Brace. 10 30 Sarah Kennedy. 1 s 
pm David Jacobs, 2 5 Gloria Hunniibrd. 


; After Hcno. Comedy series. ‘ 
te World at One: New*.; ' * 


3:30 Music All the Way, including <3 451 
Racing from Chester. 4 5 David Hamil- 
ton, 8 5 Jehu Dunn. 8 0 Wally Wbyton- 
it • The* News HiaMlmw. W av.siar 
Sound Extra, u a Brian Matthew. * 0 
am Charles Nove. 3 O Male Voice Choir 
ofthe Year. 8 45-i * Andrew Viptea . 


7 0 EASTENDERS. Ceefax sub-titles. 


7 30 TOMORROW'S WORLD. More news from 
the world of science and technology, 
including some advice on getting fit and 
avoiding aching muscles: and a report on 
how legionnaires disease occurs and on 
new research which may help prevent 

outbreaks in future. 


6 THE INVADERS: Task Force. Roy 
Thinnes as the alien-resisting hero of 
the old SF serial. 


5 45 NEWS; weather. 


9 0 DCTEROR USAGE: Orange Juice. The 
Scottish band in concert at Ham- 
mersmith Palais* and . in. conversa- 
tion with David Wigg. 


8 0 THAMES NEWS. 


9 5 THE BRIGHT SIDE: Visiting 
Orders! Paula Wilcox -makes a wef- 


6 50 PHIL SILVERS: Army Memoirs. 
Another comedy classic with Bilko 
and the boys. 


6 25 HELP! with Viv Taylor Gee. 


7 55 TOP OF THE POPS. A live edition, 
introduced by John Peel and Janice Long. 


8 30 THE LENNY HENRY SHOW. Re-run 
anarchy with Lenny and comic contempor- 
aries Adrian Edmondson, Alexei Sayle. 
and Daniel Peacock, plus music from 
Second Image. . 


7 15 RECOVERY. 2: The New Tradition — 
Wedgewood pic. Continuing his 
series on against-the-tide recession 
success stories, Brian Redhead 
meets the potters of one of our oldest 
companies, now deploying modern 
Japanese methods of worker-invoi- 
vemenL 


6 35 CROSSROADS. 


7 9 EMMERDALE FARM. 


come retain to TV comedy in this 
new Willis Hall series about a young 
wife whose husband (Paul Copley) 
has just been sent to prison, leaving 
her to adjust to. the loss of home and 
marital status. We meet her as she 
pays her first visit to the jail — an 


7 30 KNIGHT RIDER: Ten-Wheeled 
Trouble. More wrong-righting with 
the latter day crusader (David Has- 
selhofD and his wonder vehicle. 


open prison, in the country, which 
could he a lot worse. 


9 0 NEWS: Weather News. 


7 40 THE HOONBAKER. George Baker 
plays the gallant aristo risking his 
neck to save fellow Royalists, in 1958 
Civil War swashbuckler also featur- 
ing Sylvia Syms, Marius Goring, 
Peter Arne. 


9 25 MAW HOUSTON: Love You to Death. 
Return of yet another glossy formula 
import carefully scheduled to clobber the 
opposition in its ratings-vulnerable cur- 
rent affairs area. Memorable from the first 
series only for the number of cliches they 
managed to feed into the computer, it casts 
Lee Horslev as the macho Texan tycoon 


9 LEAVING. Susan Hampshire. Keith 
Barron as the divorced pair of Carla 


Lane's gloomy comedy, she landed 
with a family problem, he off doing 
his own new thing. Ceefax sub-titles. 


9 30 MINDER: All About Scoring. Innit? 
Karl Howman appears in the latest 
re-run episode as the wayward, 
womanising soccer genius who poor 
Terry has to sit on. in order U> 
prevent him putting his foot in it by 
opening his mouth to a newspaper. 
George Cole, Dennis Waterman the 
ducking and weaving duo. 


9 30 LOOSE CONNECTIONS. Welcome 
back, to the showcase Film On Four 
slot, kicking off with Richard Eyre's 
rambling, engaging 1984 road movie, 
a contemporary comedy built round 
the sex battle- adventures of a wildly- 


C 55 Weather. - 
T t News: Morning Concert. : - 
9 ■. A News; This Week’s Composer. 
Dvorak. Sonatina (Josef Sat - 
Alfred Holeeek): Dobru hoc 
(Sarah Walker/ Roger Vignoles); 

Serenade tor Strings (Academy ; 

-. of Sfclfarfin / Mamneri: -* :-y 
!• 0 Zelenkab Hipocondrie In A: ' 
Overture in F. Vienna Concent us 
. Mustcua > Harnoncourt, 

18 35 Wolf and ScBoeck. Song recital . 
by Alan Faint (baritone). 


-The World at On* New*.; 1 

The Archers.' - " 

News: Woman s Hour. . , • • ■ , 
News: ARernoou P^On thf 
Yankee Statkm by tyliteffl wyd 
Vietnam war dram*: ■* 

News; Enquire Wittun.-.-'. - • •> : 
Bookshelf - .- ; ' -- 

Story Time: The Past is Myself hy 
CbristabctTiitffenhdFStl). - -»■ 
PML News: magarioe: 

The -Si* O ClortrNcw.r-; 

Brain of Er Ha i n' 1935. V ’ - : - 
News: The Archer* : 

Any Answers? J - 

The Birth controller*, wny can't 

■ science find to ideal " , 


contraceptive? 

Anyone Knowing the 
Whereabout? Aune Evans’ 


. Geoffrey PratHey {pianni 
IX 5 BBC PO/Bownes. Straubs 


search fee her ftufcfc.- .. ■ 

Pom lie Take SufSfr? Magazine * 
fer the disabled. ---••• - • 

i Thr Archive Auction. - . ' . 

; Kaleidoscope. Arts msgazipe. .. 
. A Book at Bedtime- Volt** in an 


XI 5 BBC PO/Downes. Strauss: Also 
- Sprach Zar*thustra. „ • 

XI. 45 Six Conti nenls. 

IS 5 BBC PO. Pro ko Dev: Violin 

Concerto ({gar Oistrekh); Ravel: 
Daphnis it Chloe. - 
1 - 8 -News; Bristol Lunchtime 


dissimilar couple driving from 
London to Munich. Lindsay Duncan 


9 30 TV EYE. 


London to Munich. Lindsay Duncan 
plays middle class feminist and 
motor mechanic Sally, discovering 
to her cost that Harry (Stephen Rea) 
is not the gay.' German-speaking 
vegetarian he claims, but an incom- 
petent Scoiise soccer fan looking for 
a Hit to an away game. 


Empty Room byFf*nci& King (91 
The World Tonight. ■■ 

The Financial world TomshL ' ' 
Today iOr Parliament 


News; wec.Chcr.-iatervai. 
Shipping forecast 


Concert: Stephen Hoiieh (piano). 
Beethoven: Sonata in D; Franck: 
Prelude. Aria. Finale. - 
• Boulanger (Pie Jesul and thmifle 
. (Prelude et Fugue sur ie non . 
d* Alain; Requiem). Alfred* : . . 


YHF: 9 5-18 45; 11 M2 8 Schools; I 55 
UsUuing earner. 2 S-Jf 8 School* 11 8 
Study on 4. 1F29-IZ ID am Open' 
University, li 38-1 K> Schools Ntght- 
Tiiae Broadca st in g . ' H 


Hodgson (mezzo). Stephen 
Cleonury (organ), BBC Northern 
Singers. 

3 5 London Saxophone Quartet with 
Christine Croshaw (piano). Works 
by Jean Francaix.-Jeair Baptiste 
Swgelee. Alfred Desencloa, . 
Burnet TuthiU, Neil Richardson. 

3 55 Chy of London Sinfbnia / Richard 

Hickox. Gareth Hulse (oboe). 
Simon Standage (violin). Corelli: 
Concerto Grosso Op 6 No3 
Vivaldi: Oboe Concerto: Bach: 
Violin Concerto in E; Concerto 
for violin, oboe and orch. 

4 55 News: Mainly for Pleasure. 

6 38 Bandstand: Parc and Dare Band. 

Dalwyn Henshall: SinfoniCtta No' 
2: Jan Semis: Interlude; Edward 
Gregson: Essay. . .. 

7. 8 Poglletti (11 rossignolo) and ' 

Frescobaldi (Passacaglial 
Gillian Weir (harpsichord). 

7 30 BBC Welsh SO/Handley. JQelius; 

' Walk to the Paradise Garden;’ ’ 
Elgar: Cello Concerto (Robert 
Cohen), 

8 . 5 Writer's Choice. Prose and poetry 


‘Wafts CMOml:!* « *ra As Rjtlid 2. 6 

IMhint Rotwrtv 7 33 AM, ID 5 Mikn 
Hi-nn. 11 30 VUurrpn Staulrr. 12 . SO «*m 


Northern 


with a sideline in high-tech detective work, 
Pamela Hensley as nis (inevitably) beauti- 
ful female lawyer sidekick. Lincoln Kilpat- 
rick as his (naturally) black cop contact 


10 15 QUESTION TIME. Donald MacCormick 
lakes the chair again this week, with MPs 
Harriet Harman, Lynda Chalker, and 
Gordon Wilson among the debaters. i 


11 15 THE LEARNING MACHINE: 3. The 
Gender Gap. Are girls losing out when it 
comes to using and learning about compu- 
ters? And what efforts are being made to 
encourage them towards new technology? 
Professor Celia Hoyles talks to teachers, 
educationists, and computer specialists. 


9 30 FORTY MINUTES: Dear Mr Presi- 
dent Hannah Hall’s mother Shirley 
took the drug Debendox for morning 
sickness during her pregnancy — 
and Hannah, now seven, was born 
handicapped. Like 700 other British 
famili es, the Halls blame the giant 
American drug corporation Merrell 
Dow — but the company denies 
liability, and the Halls' attempts to 
obtain redress in Britain have failed. 
They believe it is time to take their 
case to the top — and tonight's 
docu men fcary joins the family as they 
set off to the States to ask President 
Reagan to intervene. 


10 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 


10 30 SHELLEY: Noises Off More repe- 
ated comedy with our philosophical 
layabout, bereft of his Guardian, it 
being Sunday, and wondering IT 
Desmond the porter (Garueld 
Morgan) can provide a cure for 
boredom. 


11 20 DESIGN MATTERS: Travelling 
Hopefully. Last programme of the 
senes looks at the rale of design in 
public transport with safety, cost 
and convenience as first priorities. 


10 10 MORRISSEY MULLEN AT THE 
WATERMANS. The leading jazz-funk 
band recorded in concert at Brent- 
ford. with Zoot Money. 


11 0 PARENTS AND TEENAGERS: 
Because We Care. Can parents be as 
guilty as prickly adolescents of 
failing to display affection? More' 
case studies and dramatised sequ- 
ences illustrate the problems and 
pitfalls of living with teenagers — 
and with parents. 


11 45 ARE YOU TAKING THE TABLETS? 
Remember The Sabbath Day To 
Keep It Holy. Does it make sense in 
today's world to reserve Sundays for 
rest and religion? John Roberts, 
general secretary of the Lord's Day 
Observance Society, joins the panel 
to explain why it does. 


12 15 THEIR LORDSHIPS' HOUSE. 12 30 
Close. 


11 40 Weather; close. 


WalM: S 35-6 O Wale* Today. G 35-7 O Welsh 
Professional Snooker Championships. 12 10 am News; 
Weather: close. 

Scotland: 10 SO-12 30 pm Conference 83: Scottish 
Conservative Party. 

Northern Ireland: 5 35 pm Today’s Sport. 5 4D-G 0 
Inside Ulster. 6 35-7 O Dr Kildare. 


10 40 NEWSNIGHT. 11 25 Weathervlew. 
11 30 Weekend Outlook. 11 35 Open 
University. 12 30 Close. 


11 30 THE DOUBLE. Jeannette Sterke. 
Alan MacNaughtan lead this latest 
thriller in the Edgar Wallace Pre- 
sents slot about a killer pursued 
across the world by his victim. 


10 pm Isaura the Slave Girl; Fantastico. 
2 0 Ffalabalam. 2 15 Their Lordships' 


House. 2 30 EgwyL 3 20 Years Ahead. 4 5 
Karl Bohm. 4 15 Ffalabalam. 5 ft Deri Deg 
5 5 Scwbi-DW. 5 38 Bewitched. 0 0 Brook- 
side 6 30 Wheel tracks. 7 0 Nawyddion 
Saith. 7 30 Am y Corau. 8 10 Coleg. 8 40 
Awyr Iach. 9 10 Llygad y Geiniog. 9 40 
Snwcer. 10 20 End of Empire, 4. India 
11 20 Dance on 4. 12 20 Diwedd. 


Wales: 3 0-3 35 : 4 0-5 25 pm Welsh Professio- 
nal Snooker Championships. 

Scotland: 3 0-5 25 pm Conference 85: Scottish 
Conservatives. 


12 35 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Katharine 
Whitehorn. Closedown. . 


-Meet Tor - biinrti.-- 1 40 -<.imti|inra«n l. 
1 45 frank HmneM*. .3. 30 '-(^uulin.irk. 


4 O Foot- F ive- 51 1 . • O A* UmIiu *: 6 30 
Cofdmi vii Vatican. 71 Catihphra**.- \! 
7 S. A*_HoHio4. •»: 43 Rochpilc. 11 2-4 O 


am As Radio- 2. 


!-3 55 'am Weather; Citelcr 
15 Helo BohtJ. _5 » Bril a’ I 
thidt. 


ail-. . .7 10 55 V«uulta 
Ddyddlul. 1127 pmuju 
Amt. 1 20 Caiuki u. ' 1 


idf. -:1U..2S : lYitlilm if 
-uulkx) .11 SO Mtnxlin 
l UVttuciiMii. 1 0 Ar sr 
u. 1 3D O C. I.m r i 


Cilntor. 2 a. YsgulkOfl 3 35 Interim m. 
4 O tiweler Radio 4. 5 O pt*.i h i niMim. 
« 0 r.weler Woles. .7 S.<U«t-?ep KaUm 


« O C-wt-ler Wales. .7 S Cifn-frr K«l<n 
ID IS Ne^vytbllon. frt uen Wvtir De?. 
11 30>1 10 «t» Givelcr Radio 4 V H f 


Scotland (378ml! * O am As RaiUo •». 6 30 
Good MurniilH -seottaml. • 8 45: Jinunv 
Mark. 11 3 - Mitr«rrw>r'« .l^nlH-tiitn. 
12 2 pm Tetl Me Mure. 12 SO l.unrhtnm- 


Fveninq Scotland-.* a News..*, la rnr- 
Rlloi Nevn. * 30 BMorii lihon, 7 1 
Portrait. 7 30 Radio Scotland Bin Bund. 
8 30 TravDlllxM folk. 10 0 Nr vis. Totti 
Ferric.- 12 t%mt As Radtu A. 


.World Service 


to please Jane. Austen. 

8 25 BBC Welsh so; Waiton: 

Symphony Not. 

9 15 Russian Piano Music for Four 

Hands. Scriabin: Fantasy; - 


BBC World 'Service ran br rni'hwl In 
Western Europe tot medium nave 848km- 
!463mLar the IuHowIim lime* uMT: 

• O MI N'ewydnk. 7 O News. 7 5 Twrnt*- 
four Hours. 7 .30 .Those hwinqlnn > ran. 

7 45 Network UK. F O New-*. 8 ,9 
Renrctkme. 8 11 Countn Muslr Proltle. . 

8 30 John Peal. 5 0 News. B 9 Hrltl-di 
Prww Review. 9 15 The Workt TndaV. 

9 50 financial News. 9 44 Look Ahead. 

9' 45 Monitor . 10 O New*; British *«lriiin 
Quartern. 1* SO Dtandumn. 11 O Nrw*. 
11 9 News About Britain. ' 11 .tS New 
klcOs. 11. 2S A Latter front England. 12 Xk 
Radio Newsrerl. 12 15 ptt Top Tw«m. 


Stravinsky: Rite of Spring. Peter 
Noke ana Helen Kriios. 


Anglia 

C 15 As London. 

1 20 Anglia News. 

X 30 Falcon Crest 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 About Anglia. 

6 35 Crossroads. 

7 0 Anything Goes. 

7 30 As London. 

TO 30 A Country 
Living. 

II 0 Parents and 
Teenagers. 

11 30 The Yellow Rose. 

12 30 Thursday Topic: 

close. 


The Irish RM. 
As London. 

Di (Trent 
Strokes. 

News- 
Crossroads. 
Central News. 
Emmerdale 
Farm. 

Street Hawk. 
As London. 
Central Lobby. 
Parents and 
Teenagers. 

The Protector. 


7 0 Liberation — 40 
Years On. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 30 As London. 

10 30 Liberation — 40 

Years Oil 

11 8 Parents and 

Teenagers. 

11 38 The Yellow 

Rose. 

12 25 Actual ites: 

close. 


Central 

6 15 As London. 

12 25 European Folk 
Tales. 

12 40 Contact 
1 0 News. 

I 20 Central News. 


Channel 

fi 15 As London. 

1 20 Channel News. 

1 30 Hotel. 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Liberation— 40 

Years On. 

0 35 Crossroads. 


Granada 

8 15 As London^ 

11 55 Professor Kitzel. 

12 0 As London. 

1 28 Granada 

Reports. 

1 30 Mr and Mrs. 

2 0 Mr Smith. 

2 30 As London. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

5 15 The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 


5 45 News. 

8 8 This Is Your 
Right 

6 5. Crossroads. 

6 38 Granada 

Reports. 

7 8 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 30 As London. 

11 30 Great Fights of 

the 70s. 

12 30 Close. 


7 0 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 30 As London. 

10 30 Weekend 

Outlook. 

18 35 You're the Boss. 

11 5 Parents and 

Teenagers. 

11 38 The New Aven- 

gers. 

12 38 Weather; close. 


8 15 As London. 

1 20 HTV News. 

1 30 A Country Prac- 

tice 

2 25 Home Cookery. 
2 30 As London. 

5 15 DiiTrent 
Strokes. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 HTV News. 

6 35 Crossroads. 


Wales: As West except: 
6 0-6 35 pm Wales at 
Six. 10 30-11 5 Wales 
This Week. 


South 

6 15 As London. 

11 55 Cartoon. 

12 0 As London. 

1 28 TVS News. 

1 30 HomeCookeTy 
Club. 

1 35 Falcon Crest 

2 30 As London. 


The Parlour 
Game 
As London. 
Connections. 
News. 

Coast to Coast 
Crossroads. 
Emmerdale 
Farm. 

Street Hawk. 

As London. 
Putting on the 
South. 

Parents and 
Teenagers. . 

The New Aven- 
gers. 

Company; close. 


\ 5 20 Crossroads. 

5 45 News. 

8 0 Today South- 
WesL 

8 30 Gardens for AIL 
7 0 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 30 As London. 

11 30 The Yellow 

Rose. 

12.25 Postscript: 

weather Close. 


7 30 Street Hawk, 

8 30 As London. 

10 32 Parents and 

Teenagers, 

11 8 The Yellow 

- Rose. 

.11 55 Mission Eng- 
land; dose. 


Noke ana Helen Kriios. 

8 Made in our Time. Birtwistle: 
Dinah and Nick's Love Songs; 


South-West 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 TSW News. 

1 30 Hotel. 

2 38 As London. 

.5 15 Gus Honeybun's . 
Magic Birthdays. 


Tyne-Tees 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 North-east 
News; Look- 
around. . 

1 38 The Irish RM. 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Dreams. 

5 45 News. 

6. 2 Crossroads. 

6 25 Northern Life. 

7 8 Emmerdale 

Farm. 


Yorkshire 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Calendar 

Lunchtime Live. 
1 8 News. 

1 28 -Calendar Head- 
lines. ; 

1 30 The Love Boat . 

2 38 As London. 

. 5 15 Survival 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Calendar. 

- 7 0 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 38 As London. ' 

.11 30 Jazz Special 
12 I Close. 


McGuire: Solo for clarihetw); 
George Newaon: Drat 
performance of The Unbroken . 
Cirde. Margaret Field (sops 
Gemini / Peter Wiegold. 

11 8 Berlin CO I Heinz Sc hunk. Bach: 
.. Brandenburg Concerto No 3: 

, Hindemith: Five pieces; Haydn: 
Symphony No 38. 

11 57 News. ■ 


12 45 -Sports Roundub- 1 8 Nrus. 1 9 
Twmh -lour- Hour*.- 1 20 Rntvtor|. I'K 
1 4S Kicking Ui> thr ‘..lutitisr. 2 OP 
Outlook- * 45 i. unit or a Thott^aiHi.liiimp^. 
3 9 Rmllu Srvkwrel. S IS Tin? .ncitsuiWi 
Vour*. 4 0 Ni-wv. 4 9 C«mmW'iilar\ . 4 15 
AaKlgnmcntw 4 45 Ihr Murid Intlov. 5-0 
News. 5 9 A Letter I rum t-uiif-iiul, S IS 



S 9 A Letter I rum I-miiT.iihi, S la 
Meridian. B O Nmc., 9 15 V jnllv CiomiI 
.show. 10 0 Mtus. 10- 9 7 In- Uut Id Todaw. 


10 25 A Letter trum I.iiyLniil... 10 30 
Flndnrlal Kevis. 10 4iT Rvilci-fKm-.. 18 «- 
b ports Round-mi. 11 O Nw. 11 9 1 


L'oauuettiiirv. 11 15 NfruMU Nku Trou-1 
raniw. 11 30 Mmdc.uv. 12 # 12 


8 55 Shipping forecast 
f 0 News Briefing. 

6 10 Farming today. 

6 25 Prayer for the Day 


am News About ."Britain. .12.15 R.iilni, 
.Ncwsreer. 12 30 Ralph Mi fell . anil' 
Frtandv. ,1 O N>-n». thrtluak. 1 30 1 Inr 1 
ft*in.'Zn&tr.T7 45 Pcuk;Olulrb/ 1- 50 fill 
the Meantime. 2 o- hm-t. 2 9 Hntisii, 
Prcm Rmeu. 2 15 The Art ol K<uh!i-i-n„ 
farrier, 2 30 Barh: Tile 48. 3 0 Nr«».' 
3 3 N#«i About Briluin; 3 15 Tin- Hurlii' 
Today; . 3 30 Bu*liw** Matlci>. 4 O- 
Nriridttk. 4 30 Countn Musk Protilc. . 
5 45 The World Tuduv. - * 


9 8 News; Checkpoint investigates 
: raw deals. 


" 9 30 The Living World: inhabitants of 
a medieval farmhouse. 


WAVELENGTHS: Radio 4— 1,500m (ZOOkHz). 
London only 417m (720kHz*, VHF: Radio 3~- 
247m (UtlSkHsL VHF: Radi* t-4XS& 
(6B3kHi), 338m (909kHz). VHF: Radio l-f- 
<85m (UKSUIz). 275m (1,888kHz). 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 




PRINCE EDWARD. Tel. 01-437 
0817 S. Tim Rice 4 Andrew Lk»d 
Webbm-'a 

EYTTA 


I SHAFTESBURY. 579 5390. CC 741 
[ 9099. Grp. Solee 930 6123: Etu*. 


CABARET PICCADILLY. Dm man 

St. 437 6005. CC 379 6565. 
Thta Frl. Mt Sat. 11 pm. Adm. U. 


BLOOUPS 

In "Llvlna Lcs-Knds’* 
Bflll blajphemv." Time 


DUKE OF YORK'S. S 836 3132. CC 
836 9837-379 6453. Grp idn 
930 6123. Lies. 8. Mat. Hu. 3. 
Sat 3 A 8.30. 

"TRIUMPH ON TAP" Eva Std- 


KING'S HEAD. 226 1916. Dnr. 7.O. 
Show 8.O. HULL TRUCK pre- 
sents SHAKERS by John Geriber 
and Jane TbomtaD, 


CHICHESTER FESTIVAL TH. 0243 ; 
781312. Coward's CAVALCADE. I 

J ves. 7.30. Mats. Thun. A Slit. ; 
SO 


COMEDY 01-930 2578. CC 839 
1438. Ei» 8.0. Frl. and Sat. 6.0 
A 8.45. 


MONSTER MUSICAL HIT 
LITTLE SHOP 


STEPPING OUT 

The Hit Camady by Richard 
Harris 

Dim led by Julia McKenzie 

THIS YEAR'S 
COMEDY OF THE YEAR 

Standard Drama Award 1984 
"LAUGH YOURSELF SILLY" T. 
Out 1 

"Hod the first nlaht audience 
yelling for more." □. Mall. 
‘'Mast surely take the town . . . 
CO NOW." □. Tel. "Roan of 


LONDON PALLADIUM. 01-457 

7373. 

Evga. 7.30. Mata Wed.- A Sat.. 

THE 5 TAR- STUDDED . 
SPECTACULAR MUSICAL 


TOMMY STEELE In 
SING IN' IN THE RAIN 


. CATS 

Group Booki n gs 01-403 1367 or 
01-930 6123. Apply dally to Boa 
Office for return s- L ATECOM- 
US NOT ADMITTED WHILE 
AUDITORIUM IS IN MOTION. 
PLEASE BE PROMPT. Bare Open 
- - - 6.45 pm. 

Alternative CC Bko*. 379 6131. 
Now booking trom Sept. 2-Fcb. 
1. 1986. 

THE LONGER YOU WAIT 
THE LONGER YOU ’LL WAtT- 


I =!«:, m idi 2 : Ilk" w I 


war. .wji, 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE . 

01-930 868172 CC Hotline 01- 
930 0844T5/6.- Group Soles 01- 
930 6133. 


wlttl ROY CASTLE 
NEW BOOKING PERIOD TO 
SEPT 28 OPEN HOW. Credit 
Cords pi-437 8055 . 734 8961. 
Nlght/Sunday Anjnfonc 01-43.7 


DEBORAH KERR In 


RUSS ABBOT 

. . SHEILA^ WHITE 

LITTLE ME 

"AMONG THE GREAT BLOCK- 


9999. Grp. Soles. 930 6123; Evus. 
8.O. SaL. 3 JO 4.1. 30. Wod. Mai. 

THEATRE OF • COMEDY 

COMPANY 

Aetna-. . , . MIcbMl 

Rodgers Williams 

MjTIT Wiboo Wanda 

Yen Hum 
and Katy Staff 

TWO INTO ONE 

Written A Dlracted by 
_ Rtf Cooney 

"HILARIOUS PRODUCTION" 
F.T. 

"Comic actlpi at Its finest' 1 5. 
: '• Tel. • 


CINEMAS 


London 

ACADEMY 1. 437 3< 


CAD EM Y 1. 437 3981. Lcru-v's 


MINtMA KNIGHTSBRIOGC. 233 
4235. THE RETURM OP CAP- 
TAIN INVINCIBLE in; I. Kfarrun 
Alan Ark in 4 LhrMuiilirr Ut. 
"A nimbal tOmrdt with «li 
Irmhlibb blend .pi lane and 
Hjtire" itikw- Oon. piwis.- 3 O 
5.0. J0._9.lt. ;LATL' NltiHI 


7.35. • 

ACADEMY 2. Olh tor's RICHARD 
III lUI. Film at 2-0 fpot aun.t. 


shown mu. *. Sat. iJ-« pu» 

HI’KRY MUST fM). I'HI'HS 
I ROM FBJ.'. MAY 10< CARMEN 
llbl b. Cnrlos bourn. 

NATIONAL FILM THEATRE. H3B 
3232. (Credit Canto: 938 171 Is 
NFTl! 2.30 THIS IB SPINAL TAP 
IL'SA 19B3i. ' L 

NFTl: 6.30 JOURNEY INTO FEAR 
tl'SA I 943 L : 

NFTl: 8.45-TNE STRANGER fl>A 
19461. f 

NFT25 6. 15 OVERLORD I GB 19751. 


"I LOVED IT— HOPE IT 
RUNS FOR A 1,000 YEARS' 1 

Time but. 

Seats at same Ptrfs from SC. SO 
Group Sules Box Oil Ire 930 6133. 


approval." TUbm. "It's galop to 
tap. tap. tap forever," N.o.lY. 


Joking Smash Hit Comedy 
A GREAT EVENING." 


LYCEUM THEATRE; re-opera 
(Strand WC3 7DN. Box Office A 
CC Bkas 379 3055 ‘H'l Book now 
open. for. 12-week hosm from 
May 15. National Theatre 9 




ST MARTIN'S, 836 1443. Special 
CC No. 01-^79 6433. Evg». 8.0. 
Tub*. 2.45. Saw S.O A 8.0. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE'S . 


THE MOUSETRAP . 

. 33rd Year 

Sorry, no reduced prices tram ant 


CRITERION S 930 3316 CC 379 
6365 / 379 6433 / 741 9999. 


Mata. Thur 2.30. Sat 5.30 6 

BRITISH PARCE AT ITS BEST 
The Theatre Of Cnmedv Company 
ROBIN GEOFFREY 

A5KWITH HUGHES 

BILL PERT WEE 

TESSA ANITA 

WYATT GRAHAM 

with 

GARETH HUNT 
and 

EARRY HOWARD 


THIS YEAR'S 
COMEDY OF THE YEAR 

Laurence Olivier Awards 1BB4 

UP 'N 1 UNDER 


THE MYSTERIES 

(14 price Preview. May 17 at 


Thur. 5 pm A Sat. 1 1 anl 


passion (Vi price Preview May 
13 at 8 pm. Then ' every Wed. 5 | 
pm. Thur. 8.30 pm. A Sat. 
3.30 pm) DOOMSDAY 1 16 price 
Preview May 16 at 8 pm. Then 
every Wed.. FrJ. A Bat. all at 
8 pm>. Price* Iron £7 .50. Book 
aUS before May 1 8 for £6 off per 


SEVEN BRIDES FOR 
SEVEN BROTHERS 

NOW BOOKINGIII ' 

NO TICKET AGENTS! 

SO SIMPLE, SO EASY TO BOOK. 
FUna PI -Mil 1*21 AND CHARGE 
IT TO YOUR CREOIT CARP. 


LAST S WEEKS 


STRAND, W.C.2. 01-836 2660/ 

4143/3190. Evening* 8.0. Mat*. 
Wed. Z.30. S-VU. 5.30 A 8.50. 


PRINCE OF WALES 

CC HOTLINE VI 
Croup Sain Ol- 
Prowse 01-741 99 


>30 8681/3 
0844/3/6. 
US. -K. 


Wed. Z.SIL/eU. 5.30 * 8.50. 

"RICHARD. BRIERS 
MANAGES TO BREAK UB 
APART WITH LAUGHTER" . 
Dally Mall 

DIANE POLLY 

FLETCH8R 'HEMINGWAY la 


ACADEMY I. 437 88 19. Marcel 
Came'* LSS - INFANTS DU 
PARADIS iPGt. Irllnto 4.10. A 
7.34. End* Mnv 16. 

BARBICAN CINEMA. 01-638 8793. 
David Lean'h Ovtr wlnnlnn epic 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA I PCI. 

6.45. In Dolby Memo. Tlchrlr, 
bookable. AdtuK-rd book into, 
advised. 

CAMDEN PLAZA. 483 3443 fapp 
. fube Camden Towni. AndrYri 
Wajda's A LOVE IN GERMANY 
(13i. Marrlmi . Hanna bchyqulla. 
■■Wajda tn top- form. " Film, and 
Filming. Film at 1.35. 4.10. 6.23. 

8.45, ■ 

CHELSEA CINEMA. 361 3742. 

Kings Road. 3W3 (Nearest Tube 
Sloane 3qt. Aodrret Waldi's A 
LOVE. IN GERMANY (I5>. Mar- 


NFT2: B .30 FATS AND .FIGURES 
(BBC I98U1 / RECIPE- FOR 


IDEON HA YMARKET 143(1 27.181 
JOHN SCHLESINGSR'S TKt 

falcon and the snowman 


FALCON AND THE SNOWMAN 
• I5i. Sep pv«. I 40. 4 45. it.nn. 
All seals bookable in ah nn e 
Aero, and Viu falrphunr bmk- 


ring' Hanna SchyuUa. "WaJda hi 
loo lorm.-" Film* and Flhnlna. 
Film at. 1.55. 4.10, 6.23. B.4S. 

Advance bouking loot Perf. only. 


"A wonderful comedy." S. 
Times. "Splendid . . . — D. 

Tel. "Ow of tho funniest and 
l east pretentious plays you are 
ever polnn to see . , . Totally 
hyoteriral" — Obs. "Eorltcmenl 
and hilarity- . . ■ Persuading the 
audience to clop and cheer” — b. 

Tel. "A Joy" 8. Ban. 


Thur. 8.30 pm. * Sat. 
pm) DOOMSDAY |M Price 
ew May 16 at 8 pm. Then 


(National Theatre's open stage). 
Today. Sol.. 2-00 flow price 
mats.) A_f.lS. Tomor.. T.1S. 
then May 31 A June 1 COROILA- 
NU3 by Shakespeare. 


AWARD WINNING MUSICAI 

GUYS AND* DOLLS 

Opens June 19 — Booking 


..WHY ME? 

The BSW^con wIV^ bT^tjnWv'r r lev 


'CIC CINEMAS. . 

PROGRAMME INQUIRIES 200 
0300. Perf*. marked ” are 
bookable at the boa cilice open 


ODEpN LEICESTER SQUARE. 

1930 61 111. Into 930 425U 4239. 
Richard Gere In hnurrK Counn- 
L'"» THE COTTON CLUB (15c. 




yn proa*. Odun open 1.06. 

4.13. 7.43. Advance Boohinu (or 
4 . 1 3. 7 . 43 Pro«r* AniMdiid Vim 


OPEN AIR REGENT'S PARK. 5 486 1 


RUN FOR YOUR WIFE 


GARRICK 5. CC 01-836 4601. 
Eva*. 8.0. Wrd. Mat. 3.0. Sat. 
S.O A 8.0. 

1«h_ HYSTERICAL YEAR. 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH. B CC 741 , 
2311. Evas. 7.43. MaU. Wed. 

. 2.30. Sat. 4.0. 


S^. 8 ° ? 'sl?5-uT l A tt, M ri TO , R 


anros. ' 'SHOULD RUN FOR 
LIFE. b. Exp. 
fMiala £4.30 (a £9.50 
-Special Theatre Dinner Criterion 
Brasserie / Sulk or Circle Tkt 
£ I 4.60. 


IN THE WORLD 


NO SEX, PLEASE — 
WE’RE BRITISH 


DON MAR WAREHOUSE. ErUum 
b*.. Com. Gdn. 836 3028. CC 
ol 9 6565^6433. Previ. from May 
2*. Operm Mav 30. Mon- Thur. 
7,30. Frl. A bar. 6.0 4 8.30. 

A Devastating Attack on 


CC 379 6453. Grp Salra 930 6123. 


THE SEAGULL 

Directed by Charles Starrldge 
"Actually funny . . . Ilnely 
balanced.” D. Mall. "Pcrform- 
UKC9 are spot an ... the beat 
Ellina I have 9een JOHN HURT 
do." Cda. "Mmellouily lively, 
robustly MlomUX." F.T. 
LYRIC STUDIO: Eves. 8.0 SHIFT 
WORK present WAKING 
HOURS. 


486 1933. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Previews May SI. A MIDSUM- 
MER NIGHT'S DREAM Join* 
repertory June 17. RING ROUND 
THE MOON Jains July 29. BOOK 


1167. 734 0361. 73* 0120. 439 
3848. 438 4 031^ Grp. bte. 930 

CHARLTON HESTON 


Directed, br Robert cketwvn. 

"AN IMPORTANT EVENT IN 
BRITISH . THEATRE: A NEW 
GENRE . . IT HAS ITS OWN 


, 7. pml. Tickets (rum £2.90 dl ell 
' performances. Telephone Book, 
lap Serv i ce available lor Last 


TRICYCLE. 328 8626. - Preview, 
Ton't.. Ae Tomor, at 8 pm. 


BEN CROSS 


i LYRIC THEATRE. SHAFTESBURY 


WaahlnptM 
JulH Felffer's New Revue 

.FSFFER’S AMERICA 


COMEDY OF THE YEAR 

a WET AWARD 1983 

DAISY PULLS IT OFF 

By Denise Dee^on 


AVE. 437 3684/7 cc 434 1050. 
434 1950. Previews Mur 22. 23 
(Mat. A Evg.J. Opens May 2* al 
7.0. . 

JUDI OANUL . 

DENCH MASSEY 


The Royal Shakespeare Co. ' 
Production of 


PALACE THEATRE 437 -6834 CC 
437 8337/379 6433. Grp. Salaa 
930 6J83. Evna. 7.45. Mat. 
Tnura. A Sat, 3.30-. 
Pre-theatre buffet from 6.43. 

"THE MUSICAL THAT 
MAKES YOU FALUN 
LOVE WITH SHOW 
BUSINESS, " Mail on S. 

RODGERS A. HART'S 

ON YOUR TOES 

"An exploofcni of pure J«." 
Gdn.-.' 'Deliriously funny.-* Tme, 
"RUN TO SEE THIS .SHOW. 1 ’ 


HERMAN W0UICS 
THE CAINE MUTINY 


VAUDEVILLE 01-836 . 9987/836 
9649. Evening* 7.49,. Matinees 
Wednesday 2.30, Sots 5,0 & 8.30 


COURT-MARTIAL 

* Hettoa . . . pra u r b a ckllllbe 
portrait of ndrftaai ruin; tab is an 
actor of na t u r e” IS. Time*. "Mora 
dun a eo uffi drama to keep ap ro n * 
on the Mn of IMr.kM" D. Exp- ' 
Bv(H_ Mon. -Frl. 1.30. Set, 8.19. 


Wednoadov 2.30. Sots 5.0 ® 8.30 

WINNER OF ALL . 3 MAJOR 
. .AWARDS ' 

BEST PLAY OF THE YEAR . 

Standard Drama Award 
i m until re Olivier Award - 


*37 1234. Empire 3 and all Ptarei 
_,aeo No Smoking Theatre*. 
'EMPIRE 1. Lrlrevtrr 'Sauare. 
FALLING IN LOVE iPGj. Sep: 
groga. Daily 1.15. 3.45. 6.15. 

EMPIRE* Z.' Leirntrr fquirr, 
BEVERLY. HILLS COP M5l. In 
DOLITV- STEREO. Sep. Pram,. 
Dally 210. 4.15. 6.30 . 8.45. 
PLAZA J. Piccadilly Lint us. 2010 
IPUl. In 70mm DOLBY ATERbO. 


OI !£?! < marble arch. i7su 

S9I.JL EOOIE AND THE 

CRUISER fPUI. bep. p>uys. 
Door* npen 2 45. 5. SO. 1 15. 
RfVMrptl pTi'ffs tnr l/i 1 * ■ 


iPHOBNIX. East Pinch lev. 883 2253 J.- 
j FAVOURITES OF THE MOONlfe 
1 15i. ai 4.20 1 not hull •. 6 25. 
8.30. End* I6lh. Ton'l a> 1 1 pin 
LiqUID SK Y . I81 an.1 BROTHER 
FROM ANOTHER PLANET I Url. 

Sun at 2 mi only KADOI2H. 


JAN WATERS ■ CLYfl CRAIN 
' MICHAEL FRAYN'S TfEW PLAY 

. BENEFACTORS 


3-SO (Not Sun.l. 6.0. 8.30. 
PLAZA Z; INTO THE NIGHT f|5i. 

- 1 S**--. SreS?-* *■ IS INui 

bun.1. 9.30. 6.0, 8.30. 

PLAZA 3. DANCE WITH A 5TRAN- 
. GER ( ISl, 5*«. rroq*. Dalh 1.15 
- (h^it Sno. >. 3.49. 6.13., 8.45. 


'NOJNfX. East Finchley. 883 22.1.1. 
®(*AZIL < 151 al 3. 10. 5 5U. 8.00. 
Frwfe Util 


PLAZA 4, INDIANA JONES AND 
THE TE MPLE OF DOOM Cl Si. In 




Wl. 437 6312/8380. 

Paul Raymond prasenta 
A GeimllanaJ New Concept in 
Broth: Entertainment 


VICTORIA PALACE. -01-834 -T31-7 
736 Mara Wed A bat 2.49. 


731? D ° DM (131. In 
■ DO LB \ STEREO. Sep. Pmm. 
DMIy 1.0. loot nun.). 3.30. 6.0. 


MICHAEL CRAWFORD IN 


DWIy I.O. 'loot Bun.). 3.30. 6.0. 

' CIC* CINEMAS. ■' 

PROGRAMME INQUIRIES 200 
0200. Peris, marked - are 


SCREEN AT THE ELECTRIC. 221 
3694. A rnrijUi- I1I111 — uunerD' A 
111m by *»»nl winner Ifrinu 
Branme THE FUTURE 
OF EMILY 1IS1. French duMviie 
Ennlieh vublnlM. viarrmp k M p. 
■HrtfrKnef Bri-nllr )uv>e*. 2. IS 
I nut nun. 1, «'2S 7 O. e O. 
ICMIJION BAKER STREET. 935 

1. Rupert Everett and M frond* 


DONMAR WAREHOUSE. 856 

^2=2- CC 3 T9 6365 / 6433. Si 
9999. Grpv. tain 930 6123. 

SHOWPEOPLE 

A aeaMMi <d late night vhowe from 
May 28 to Sepieniber 22 . 


DRURV LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
01*836 8108, 01-240 9066. 01. 
240 9067 
David Mcrrlck'i 

42ND STREET 

-T he Wow tm now swept up all 
tha ten pirn for musicals." □. 
E.VP. 

. BEST MUSICAL 

Standard Drama Award 

“Ekhllaratlna" O. Tel. 

. BEST MUSICAL 

Laurence Olivier Award 
"OtallH.” D. Mall. 

BEST MUSICAL 

Piny* and Haver* 

London Theatre Critic* Award 
. Wy waa' t Had a show In 
London wttk mere rvxli tm," 
D. Eap- 

S’SPL Wed. 3.0. Saw. 

9.0 A 8.90. Cnjun Sales 01-850 
ft 1 33 e 

Baakina until Juiv 1986 
BOX OFFICE OPEN 
Mon^Sat. TO am -8 pm. 


'FULL MARKS FOR DAISY' Std 
"A ..void star to Daley for a 
delightful show." Dally Mall. 
Evga. 8. Mata. Wed. 3. Bat. 4. 

Group Sain* 930 6123 

"THIS IS AN ABSOLUTE HOOT 
A A SCR^tM/^gundavjrtotee. 


WASTE 


bridge arcus. 


RAZZLE DAZZLE 


Thur*. Mat. 3.0, 
5*8. IS 
IITEO SEASON 


FOOD v Uffl^rA ART 
ENTERTAINMENT DAILY at 1 
Adm free, fullv Beamed 11-3 


GREENWICH THEATRE 01-858 
7755. Evga. i.4S. Mats. Sat. 
2.30. ''SHEILA GISH Excels . . . 
* JONATHAN KENT Beautifully 
BWgTi. .pw(ginMice" I.T. In 
INTERMEZZO by AnJiurMinlii. 
!”-. Dlr. by Christcoher Pence 
Admirable Guardian "Foacl- 


LYTTILTON. 928 2252. CC 9281 
5935 S (NationsT Theatre's nroa'I 


cenlum Manet. Ton't.. 7.49 jms. 
then May 28 « 29 MARTI NEby 
Joan- Jacques Bernard, trail e la cod 
by John Fowled. Tomor— 7.45. 
then May 11 to 14 * May 30 to 
Jane I THE- ROAD TO MECCA, 
Ton't. 6 pm Caryl Cburriiin. 45 


PM & K . N, & T S^- (8SL*g£ 



*»Uy *5 to 7 pm i Sun. | pui to 
7 pml. /rom £8.S0 ar all 

OfriorTOtncm:- T«lephortf Hook- 
ing, Service, available far Lni 


: f P A !* CE with a 

STRANaER 1191.- Z.30. 4.35. 

2. Law Week*. Talking Heads in 
(•TO I* MAKING PiLNtaL (PS), 

3. ZO. 5.10. 7.10. 9.10. 1JC. Borl 
. Tiekato-Bookakle. 

SCHEKNOH THEM ILL. 435 3366 
. Lml Urekb. Neiili Corrailinr 

■ - Bu Ji^iJ m Mat, 

" tSc-iie° B 0 **■ T, ^«' 

ICR SEN ON ISLINGTON GREEN 

fRrrsA-ttK'w.. yv tovii 


mg, Service atollable lor Un 
EjSlJpB PlKfoniuoce onlv out U1 ■ 
- 437 1234.. Empires ana all naaua 
are No amount Theatres. 
EMPIRE 1. Lnlcestrr Square. 2010 
f.PGl. In 7 On un DOLBY STEREO. 

ZkXSfr. outv , - ja ' 3 - w ' 


GRIFF RHYS JONES 

GWEN TAYLOR In 

TRUMPETS & 


RAYMOND REVI/EBAR. CC 734 
1593. Mon. -Sat.. 7 p.m.'. 9 sjh„ 
II p. m. Pa ul Ramona orawnct 
THE FESTIVAL OF EROTICA. 


1 WESTMINSTER TK. 01-834 

I Q283/4. CC 834 0048. _Evt*. 

7.45. Wed. A Sat; MaH. 2.30. 

IAN CULLEN In . 
World premiere of a'plov obowt - 

St Paul 


thrill*, more new saoHdOM. The 
world'! . centra of erotic entar- 


£ M PI R5 Z. 'Lek-mtrr Square- 
BEVERLY HILLS COP (iSTTlrt 


BEVERLY HILLS COP (lSTTliy 
DOLBY STEREO. Sep. Prog k . 
Dally 2.O. 4.15. 6.30. B.4S- 


oaUira evening'- Flnancktl Time*. 
Ilntll May 1 1 From May 15. 
ZWjfg*?*- WLIInms'* THB 

GLASS MENAGERIE. 


platform perf. 


MAYFAIR S CC 629 3036. Moo. -I 
Thur. 8. Frl_/Sat. 5.40. 8.10. Gp J 


HALF MOON THEATRE. 790 4000. 
EvOto^Mgch-agondh-hn', 


HAMPSTEAD 


930 1 ■ Ev m. 9.I3.-Sat. Mat. S.O. 

gfRreUDE STEIN AND A COM- 
PANION tor Win VVetto. Extended 


RICHARD TODD 

ER IC L ANDER _ 
ANNETTE ANDRE 

THE BUSINESS OF 



esj DC. Rammermlth. 7*8 
i. Rea. Price Prcv. Front May 


HAN OF TWO- WORLDS 

By Daniel Pearce 


“BLISSFULLY FUNNY" Tms. 


FRANCES Pt LA -TOUR * 
MICHAEL BYRNE la DANCE OF 


Wed.. Mat.. 3.0. Sal. 570 and 


ROYAL COU RT. S CC 730 1 749 


DUCHESS THEATRE. 836 8343. 
2*0 96*3. "Superbly played bv 
■ • Mail on Sim. 

COLIN DOROTHY 

BLAKELY TUTU* 

In 


MARK FT THEATRE ROYAL, 
SMI. Group bale* 01-93(1 

UV ULLMANN 
MICHAEL NICOLA 

GAMBON PAGETT 

OLD TIMES 


MURDER 

The Hit Thriller by Rickard 
Harr to. 


PHOENIX THEATRE. 2*0 9661. cc 
836 2294. Group Sales 930 6123 


Mir. "An unabashed winner. " S. 
Exc- "A thriller that achiever It 
oil. Sensational." Times. "The 


836 2294. Group Salas 930 6123 

STRIPPERS 

A New Comedv by 
PETER TIR5QN 

Pnrvj, from May 17.. Opens May 
29 at 7.00 (£1 off oil prev peris. , 


TOM AND VIV 

Tn. 

Eves—' 8 pm. 8at.. Mats.. 4 pm.' 


Wed.. Mat.. 3.0. Sal. 570 and' 
. . ; 8.13.' 

"A VBRY FUNNYSHOW." Obi. 
SUE TOWNSENO'b 
THE. SECRET DIARY OF - 


Dully 2.O. 4.19. 6.50. 8.45>. 

PLAZA 3, THE RIVER fPCI. Sep. 

,Not sun ”- 

. _ 5.30. 8.13*. 





OPERA 
AND BAJLLET 



London 


CURZDN MAYFAIR. Canon 


t0 G Y A A - L B ?r eRA H OUSK COVENT 

a .. 111-2*0 

t-S?h /, S l, L. A,l .7“ > - V,v *- nmrr* 
ilia- £■ ^tuiidbv anrsa. ai-nan 
6903 65 amphi sr.its avail, from 
lO am (in liw dss. 


£la3rv f, 1 ?. ‘l.'Z 11 * SHOOTING 
f.ARTY f 151. "Superb S. Exp. 


appaaredtn a dead*. A play to be 
seen. D. Mall. 

5th GREAT YEAR 

OVER I.EDCI PERFORMANCES 


A first night). Subs- Evp*. Man- 
Set.. 7.437 'Macs. Thur*. . 3.O. 


OTHER PLACES 

by Harold Plntsr 
Directed by Ksnnsth Ives 
Tbsactjnpb v Cal In BlMeiv. . . 
Dorothy Tulin A Satan EnmH bos 
BO equal In London.' 8. TtoKe. 

Kind of Alaska A O ns For Tha 
Read arc iradUputedly mastsr- 
gj-oL" “A* rewarding an svan- 
RSTir theatre aa to be touod 
anywhere new to London." s. 


hr Herald Pinter 

bttirillliM to sea work 


..f Jrtr * a, Y , 2fP ,f T laser." 


IERMA1D THEATRE, .01-056 
536*. CC 741 9999. Group Safes 
930 6123- Low' price previews' 


4) 6123- Low 1 price previews 
from May 1 6. 

ROYAL SHAKESPEARE CO . 


PICCADILLY. 240 7990. CC .379 
6363, 379 6433: 741 9999. 

Groan Sales 930 6123. 836 3962. 
Zrw. 8.0. Frl. ft S«L 6.0 A 8^3 
Joe Brawn L voter da null 

Jaraonr CJytty 

Ctodask Rod pari' . Chad Stuart. 


SADLER'S WELLS' . . 278 S916 

Until So r.. fivgs. 7.30. 

■ - Sat. Men, . . 2.50. - - 

LINDSAY KEMP & CO 

Tanfaht: 

FLOWERS 

Next Wfcj MERGE CUNNING. 

. ■ HAM DANCE CO. 

278 0835 for TbeBfrebua and 
. future prog. Grp, shies 930 612!. 


ADRIAN MOLE 

AGED 13V* 

MujUc and Lyrics by 
KEK HOWARD' A ALAN 


"LIVELY SPAR KISH 
HUMOUR.’ 1 Gdn. 


"A Brilliant Fllm r BBC. Film ui 
2.00 mat bum. 4.10. 6.20. 8.40. 
Nov* In Its fourth month. - 
CURZON WEST END, btu/trabum 
Avenue. WI. 01.439 4805. 

Vanessa . Redgrave "A superb 
B<V10rilUUKP.' r b. Tet., Judl 


SADLERS WELLS 


YOUNG VIC. 928 6363. Eves.. 7-50 
wad- A Frl Mam.-. z.o 
Shakeapoan'i MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE. • 


In »t 3.0 (Not sun. i,' 4.ig| 


_ . ROYAL BALLET 

Tsi *" JJ NI • ■ 30 I.M kfjp ||(l n 
/Petruxhka ' thoruv 541 “!o 

7 l 30 W 5S« , . ,,, i B t' ,, * ,, i Tu *'- 

V-OKJ 3M at I njllaf f - ..-.a. 

Into OlTleo 4813. 


«KtOIU( . 435 1525 1 
TM« TIM* OF HARVEY MILK 1 
f 15). -st 3.0 mot Sun.). 5.0. 7.0, 


THE ACCLAIMED* 
FUN MUSICAL 


f- 7*1; Immocalata. taaaJng . . , 
rasquhmcaliy puual ,TT j glito 
adgtd, all-star, m tats rmhal." 
Gdn. 


FOR ART GALLBUES AND 
. EXHIBITIONS $E£ 

PERSONAL page opposite 


. WEST side' STORY 

I'TiNC^JXlgKPiG GOOD.'! 
S JJ. "thi but Musical 

■Irt* -WR ,TT E N •' q» Llmlu. 


HOWARD JONES AGU 

BREAKING THE 
.SILENCE 

Br Guphen Pollnkoff 
"SPELLBINDING ,T S. Tta 


PUMP BOYS AND 


IAVOV. Qoit Office 01-836 8 
00 01x579. 6219:836-0479. I 
• 7.43. Matinees Wednesday ' 
Saturday 5.0" A -8.50. 


CONCERTS 


THE ROYAL OPERA 

Twnur., ,.30 Kina Priam. 


London 




NATIONAL THEATRE, Seutk Bank 

NATIONAL THEATRE 
COMPANY 

uND^TiylSamEl^ON- * 


DINETTES 

"FULL BLOODED ENTERTAIN- 
MENT— LUOTTY BUT GENTLE" 
W-O. A W.T.G.. 

"Nan-stop anknt, It'd Just one 


4TH YEAR OF THE 
AWARD-WINNING 
COMEDY HIT ' 

..MICHAEL M EDWIN - 


BARBICAN H ajulv BsrMeui Centre. : 
EC2. 01-428 8795: 6M 8891.1 
Nest perf. May 13. 1.0 John 
Osdra ?teno Recital. Y. 43 SfMJO 1 


.soogfWW'Ba 

- «r*a irisPasiAa 

Bauble BUI CORONA. DO^S A 
MIDHIMNU NIGHT'S DREAM 


RErrrAi 

Sun., 8.00 Llisabplh Soripreimm 
ME Chrlv.nnn U yJ 


:OLIUUM 8. 836^3161 CL' 240 


PICCADILLY 01-437 4506. 379 
4565. From July 1H . I 


^ MICHAEL M EDWIN - 
. . HUGH. 

. TEWSON -FADDICK 

ROLAND'CURRAM 
DU.YS . PHILIP 

WATLIHG - • - BIRD ' 


INC London Symphony Orchn. 

■ tra. Uyuag Whun Cbuna nmtL B. 
Bel Ida violin. May 16: DnlUe 
-Symphony • prcbrstra, . Eduardo 
. Mata rand, John WUlieitta suitor. 
May 18. - - • ■ • 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
plus HAMLET, 6.0 A 8.30. All 
seats bookable. 


ENGLISH NATIONAL. 
... „ OPERA 


M 4 cV^oJ 

HBSSIKl 


“fil ™. 


JCEfa ON 6 ALE 


'-•AUccffiflSl 


£»xll»t cheep iwwus day of perf. 
boto theatres from lo ant. 
REETAURANT (928 


.'IIUTINY1 

DAVID . 25^ FRANK 

■ ^3*** . ^ ' • FINLAY 

The- 


.NOISES 7 OFF 


“MICHAEL FRAY N’S' COMEDY 
IS THE FUNNIEST PLAY 1 HAVE . 
EVER SEEN IN THE WEST . 
.END." • Tm. lDIremd . by, 
• MICHAEL ELAKEMORE/ - 


ROYAL FESTIVAL (fALL- (01-928 
3M1). .CC ■«* 8800; Tonight, 
7.50 pm FHILHAftMONIA Cm- 


.2uc r K.r^S a s.,^? k "^; 

S53M®iaSl'»ESSr."- 


Pekica Salonen; Minute Uckldo. 
t Ptb iu na. Prelude. s r«nm-tnfdi 
d'urr fauns. Bartakf Plapo . Con- 
certo No. 3 . ■lenckneiT.'SyfflDtioiiy 
-.No. 6. 


LUMIERE CINEMA. 379 3014/836 
069T. St Merlins Lone, 1*55. 
fNeareet Tube LeloeMer b«t. 1. Julio 
- Mjgesssff-Johnson t PlaLTda 
Damlnao hi Roars film of bin|-. 
CARMEN IPG I- Film et. 1.05 


WELLS 2TB ant, 

A**® SAY KEMP * C0 6 

-S sr 7pr.nrr> wTiToff 


SBCJg VEJ.TKf gBEWMEl 

cSS'E f.4i Peru- . abl “ f0r [ [Sj^taUjut lAn^uu, 



I 

' A 







GUARDIAN PERSONAL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A TREE IN YOUR 
NAME — £1 

For a* tittle ■ Cl The 
woodland Trust win plant * 
tree In yow aid* or that of a 
loved one. as a gift ceJebrwlkrn 
of a special event, or an * 
manorial. For a. FREE Ulus- 
[rated Leaflet write to; 

THE WOODLAND TRUST 

FREE POST Ref. N. 
GRANTHAM. UNCS 
NG51 6BR 



Thursday May 9 1985 31 


CONTRACTS AND 
TENDERS 


HARPLE BRIDGE WATER 
SUPPLY IMPROVEMENTS, 
CHESHIRE 

ApphcatJera u» inriM tor nduaton 
oo a aetoetM! twttw* W tor it» 

lOOflwJnft project comprising * 25 km 
al 200250 mm dla duetto Iran 
watsmatn spUt appro x Mtuaty 2km 
In road and £2Skm tn open land. 
IneJudtog craning a golf courts. 
Tender documents 10 be beued mW- 
summer 

Applications, should to amt to 
North Wm WMar, Daatai A 
Gomdruettoe NaiMawr (Entfc PA 
Box 9, Oakland House, TaBxx Road. 
OU TWfont I Mn c toaU r (061*872 
SB1S, Ext 191) baton Friday, Hay 2*. 
188Sb 

North 

West 

Water 


MANCHESTER CITY 
COUNCIL 

Tenders are invited for up tn 


FOSTERING AND ADOPTION 


NATIONAL FOSTER CARE WEEK 
11-18 MAY ' - 


JACKIE Is a lively mentally handicapped girl aT 13 whs loves 
tdiMl, drawing, playing with animals, and' eating! 

Her handicap means her progress is slow, but we know that 
her chances will be that mnch better with a new mother or 
fitter. Please make a quick phone call and Bad out more 
about: — 

* Jackie tantlf 

* 24-how n ippo rt from Social Services 

* regular and emergency relief available 

* financial rewards for Jackie's carers 

* other children needing ‘extra special' care 

Nicola Lomas. Homefinder or Community Resources Team.. 
(0789) 782219, (0926) 402481 (24 hours). 

WARWICKSHIRE SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 



Cwd Aciauort Authority and ‘the FcdemJ Republic of Cemi uny 
Failure to comply with these regulations could mull iw your being 
refused admission into the said coutKncs ur beuig ashed to pay the 
full scheduled air fare for your return journey St title ills travelling 
on student c waiter flights only an? exempt Jtam tins nditig. 


t 


ATHENS 
JUNE JULY 

£119 , 

NO EXTR A S • : 




R * A * » *l » ★* * * 




* WITH US CHEAPO CHEAPO * 

* Sydney Twyo * 

* Penn Durban 

* Townsville Lusaka 

* p T Moresby Canada 

* Hong Kong Brisbane 

* Jo burg Hobart 

w Harare N Zealand 

* usa Pacific 

* Melbourne Far East 

* Adelaide Capetown 

* Auckland Nairobi 

w Honiara Mld-Ees 

¥ ADVANCE « LAT£ BOOhllVdS 

* rutsr AMD CLUB CLASS 

* S0RV0RU) TRAVEL (Ed I960) 

x 59 South St. Epsom, Surroy 

* (D37ZnZ7B3& < 2S53W2710SrZG097 

* . f 4 - Fl IGWre BONDED 
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COULD YOU FOSTER ANTHONY? 

See our main ad. on May is or 

SSSTwWMS. SBr - 


ART GALLERIES 
& EXHIBITIONS 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


a 


SOUTH YORKSHIRE 
PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
EXECUTIVE 

. Tenders are invited for the 
supply of 

CHASSIS SPRINGS 

Tender forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned return- 
able not later than 1200 hours. 
Friday. May 3L 1985. 

Chief Administrative Officer. 
Bvghang e Street, 
Sheffield S2 5SZ. 

Tel: (0742) 78688. 


BUSINESS TO 
BUSINESS 


Investigation by 
the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

The Monopolies gjid M-rgcnt 

ConmUaelon Invite views in 

connection with thrlr current 
In vast! pat! on into (he proposed 
transfer of the newspapers of 
wlikh Flnt HoltUnm ole is 
proprietor, to United News- 
papers pk. 

Any person or organ Isa Hon 
wish I no to plve Information or 
views on the proposed transfer 
should write as soon as possi- 
ble to; 

The Secretary. 

MONOPOLIES AND 
MERGERS COMMISSION. 

48 Carey Street, 

London WC2A 2JT. 


GAL NOTICE 


HOUSE OF FIRES 



AfltLBOC HOLIDAYS 

01-828 7682 

9 WILTON WX SW 1 
ABTAATOL 


AFRICA SPECIALISTS 
JO'Burg. Nairobi. Harerr. Dakar. 
rj»r and all Africa. Key Travel. So 
Rod Uon Struct , VV.C. i. 01-405 

14957 VISA/ACCESS. ABTa. 


JO'BURG. NAIROBI, DELHI. USA. 
Far East. VVesr Africa. Harsrr. 
Aust./NZ. Prlnje Travel. 01.499 
7303. 


BARGAIN FARES Booklnq Now. 
NY £115. LA£I9I. Aunt £365. 
NZX385. Jhbo £379. Travel 
Savers. 01-402 3501. 


LOCAL 

ENTERPRISE 


MAY 15-24 

SEE SMALL BUSINESS 
GUARD AIN ON 
MAY 16. 17. 24 AND 31 


SERVICES 


RACAL MILGO. WIU dinst Idled 1 CVS Prof— tonally rontpilod and 

SSSS^^7 6 ^6S bpum "' riB0 l SSS’SSa £l 50 ■ w oi - 


I A III i u u M i j 


COMPANIES ACT 1948 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. 
Dumont to hrctlon 293 of On 
Compuiln Act 1940 that a 
Mor ling of the Creditors of the 
above named Company will be 
held at the offices of Messrs 
Burton Chirr Blond A Co. . 
Croxley House. 14 Lloyd 
Street. Manchester an Friday, 
Mov 17. 1983 at 11.00 o'clock 
in the forenoon for the pur- 
poses mentioned tn Sections 
294 and 295 oT the said Art. 
Dated this April 26. 1985 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD. 
W. J. THORNBER. Director. 


HOTEL HOSPITALITY | 


HARP INN. Old Radnor. Powys. 
15th C.. hillside setting. Log 
lire*. C/H. private bathroom j. 
Te^ tartans welcome. 1054421) 
655. 

BARGAIN BREAKS In the Beautirul 
south Downs. Dinner. Bed A 
Brrakfa*t fr. £22 pn.CallTot- 
tlngton Manor 10905) 81S7S7. 
ISLE OF COLONSAY HOTEL. 

Argyll PA6I 7 VP F*»t.meP. 

brochure, etc. T«l 09512 316. 


LOW FARES W'WIDE. Trovvah*. 48 
Margaret St., wi. 580 3938. 
Visa. 


AUSTRALIA. 01-457 


CHEAP FLIGHTS WORLDWIDE. 
Hnytnarket Travel. 01-930 Tn;. 


MALAGA. CANARIES. 01-441 

1111 . 


LOW FARES. Tel. 01-754 181 


MAY OFFERS 

GREECE 

1 Wit, 3Wk«. 
SANTE. 9. 16/5 ... £149 £179 
CORFU. *15. -2D.-S 

£149 £179 

TO LON. 17, -3 £149 £179 

ANDROS. 17-5.... £159 £189 

CANARY ISLANDS 

UN&AROTE, 9. 16/S 

£214 £256 
PRICES FULLY INCLUSIVE 
OK RETURN FLIGHT FROM 
GATWICK. (-Also Manrhr— 
trel. Brlf-Catcrinii or Bed A 
Brfokljyl. All Taxes A "?ur* 
charges. Tninslrn A Holiday 

Insurance. 

(09231 77 12te (24 brs.l 

TIMSWAY 

HOLIDAYS 

PENN PLACE. 
R1CKMANSW0RTH, HERTS. 

ABTA ATOL 1107 AITO 


SPECIAL INTERESi 
HOLIDAYS 


NATUREWATCH 

CORNWALL 

Jnnt 8th-I4tL 198 S-QI 2 inc. 

•Cora* iH> aunrRaai Horn m, 
tauntlm. bud. nod amtwtv 
asm tum In Mriv nuaorr 

-HSNC ksdn*. torn, utt» 
•Fh« daprof gradr friJ irrp*. 
•Touniry heuarMnnsphns. 

•Pleae smd Air tvxbun 
Tel: FMliar Bm* 

St Ives 19738) 795254 
Karroo Raid. 

Si lie*. Landl 


SUMMER IMS FLIGHTS fr. 

£65. HOU> Ir. £119 — hpnln. 
Ildh. Crtnr and Gr-ek Island of 
Zanir. Villa*., apl*. till*. Tel ncni. 
01-631 4677 ftltv. only I, 01-651 
3003 i hols onivi. 


ALTERNATIVE GREEK ISLAND 

Holiday*. ATSITM: holistic 

health and fitness, f-k^ros Centre, 
personal growth. 1 Fast lev Road 
cGSi. London NVV6 IbL. 01*431 
0867. 

POULSHOT POTTERY Holiday 
Courses. Beginners tvrlrome- 
Manor House Farin. Poiilshot. 
Devlrn. Will*. 038 082 587. 


SSEBHi 


STILL MISSING OUT? 

A GENUINE £20,000+ pa 

An old ostabfistMd contpsny (1770) wtahoa to appoint a nNMWMfl mtworkof 
AmsMaragefs. CandWalM should be Ideally seh-mottvMiid and confident m 
controlling ■ team of 10-12 aoNiis. who would to engaged in suppfymg a 
unique daily service to local Duomonao. 

If you have modest bond* (E2JO0) thn Is your chance to take a pormanont 
share of a market worth E38m and growing fast 
Regional kitemews arranged. 

Apply in writing with telephone number to 


SILVER TIP SAILING 
HOLIDAYS 

Operating in the Sulmt and 
Englieh Channel areo. mine 
you to experience oil shore 
eallina aboard a comtortable 
40fl wiling yai ht. The Ik ID per 


ESTABLISHED 1 0OT 

An kidopondont boarding -and day school for 160 girls. 

11 to 18 years. 

THE HEADMSTRESS AND STAFF INVITE 
YOU TO AN OPEN MY 

lift May. 1985, 10 am — 4*30 pm. A large fully qualified 
staff teach a modem curriculum which aims at providing 
a broad education whilst preparing girls for GCE 
Oxbridge and university entrance. There is a good 
tradition rn music, two science laboratories, well 
equipped art room, a photography studio and darkroom 
and girts can make full use of the cultural advantages of a 
university city. Since 1920 day. to day life has been largely 
controlled by the school council which meets weekly and 
consists of staff, elected seniors and form 
representatives. This is designed to ensure co-operation 
in the running of school life. 

Girls are accepted directly, into the sixth form and there 
will be a 10% reduction in fees for the last four terms. 
Please contact the school for details of activities and 
"invitations for lunch. 


QUICK CROSSWOR D 4 ,705 Dooncsbury 
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THE 


British 

Airways 

boom 

aids 

sell-off 



Queen recalls her special Uieindries hf 


By Anne HcHardy ... 


sudden I realised I. couldn't lines of people linking arms 
see what the crowds- were en- and walking down Whitehall, 


From Sheffield to Peking, joying," she said. and all of us were swept along 

VE-Day was commemorated “My mother had put on her by. J ides , of happiness^ and 
vesterday with a flood of per- tiara for the occasion, so we After crossing Green 




sonal memories, a handful of asked my parents .if we could Par * stood outside the Pal- 
telling moral points, and the go out and see for ourselves." ace and snouted:. We want 
occasional 1985 political jibe. The two princesses were “ter- an - we wer ® 


The Queen, in a Radio 4 rifled ” of being ■ recognised, successful in seeing my parents 
interview,, recalled her own “so I pulled my .uniform cap “f 3 * out. 
night of nights It was, she well down over my eyes.? She But we had cheated 
said, “ one: of the most memo- had to put it back up when slightly, as we had sent a mes- 
rable of mv life.’* She and her “an officer amongst our party sage inside the house saying 
sister Margaret, couldn’t bear of about 16 people said he we were waiting outside " 
to-be on the inside looking wouldn’t be seen in the com- in West Germany yesterday 
out. "When the excitement of P a °y « another * officer un- the mood was more sombre, 
the floodlights being switched properly dressed. ■ The federal president, - Mr 

t, got through to us, all of a She went on: " X remember Richard von Weizsaecker, 

British. Airwajs has moved , a W ’ M ked Cemuos to rpflr^t in 


By Michael Smith, 
Industrial Editor 


f&B] 

- 


closer to full-scale privatisation 
with another boom year and 
the expected settlement of the 
£1 billion Laker anti-trust suit 
In the 'United States. 

Privatisation has been 1 de- 
layed several times by the 
state-owned airline's previous 
flnanclal problems, and the 
threat of the Laker law . suit 
but Lord King, the chairman, 
said yesterday that he hoped 
the sale would take place in 
the current financial year. 

He said British Airways and 
the other Laker defendants 
had w more or less ” agreed 
terms on an out-of-court settle- 
ment The airline has applied 
to a Washington court for 
more negotiating time. 

Settlement of the Laker anti- 
trust case would remove one 
of the last hurdles to the air- 
line's flotation while the rising 
trend of profits will make the 
business easier to sell in the 
City. 

The last year of world-wide 
sales grew by £400 million to a 
record £2.92 billion and pre-tax 
profits leapt £17 million to a 
besl-ever £202 million, making 
British Airways one of the 
world's most profitable 
airlines. 

It carried 12 per cent more 
passengers during the year and 
for the first time in several 
years, engaged additional staff. 

The company has cut its bor- 
rowings from over £900 million 
to £647 million and reduced 
the size of the necessary bal- 
ance sheet reconstruction be- 
fore the share sale. 

In 1981, when the airline 
was technically bankrupt, debts 
stood at over £1 billion and 
the Government faced the 
prospect of injecting at least 
£600 million to make privatisa- 






asked Germans to reflect in 

silence on their individual in- C ' 

volvement in the Nazi dictator- 
ship. Too many people had y mjL i il 

tried not to realise what was tit Hp 

happening, he said- 

"How -was it that we ' 
remained indifferent to the L 

burning synagogues, the loot- 
mg, the stigmatisation of the 

Jews? Whoever opened his /V I 

eyes and ears, who wanted to fTf" 

find out what was going on. -'A* 

could not fail to see that the 
deportation trains were 

The Chinese announced 
plans for a memorial park on 
the site of the first SinoJapa- gvCghfc 
nese battle on 1937, and 
reminded the world of their 
part in the war with a page of 

photographs in the Communist Sxv/j&f YfflwdwY&l 1 
Party People's Dailv. 

Modern day infighting cent- *5 ffly'7 Jr *y^== ~ . , 

tred on Moscow and on the 

British and American govern- la- 

ments’ failure .to seize what 

the SDP leader. Dr David - 

Owen, described as “ an oppor- 
tunity when you can get 
straight to the Soviet people." 

In Moscow, where the 

Shadow Foreign Secretary, XIr 

Denis Healey, took part in two 
of the dozens of wreath-laying T\ A J? 1 

ceremonies, the point was I |Q‘\7 AT H 
made again. “It was a great JL-/CX y v/J. il 
pity that the British Govern- ** 

ment has not seen fit to send „ 
a representative to the Moscow Continued from page one 
commemoration," he said. Air Norman Jackson, aged 

Celebrations around Britain 66, who crawled along en a 
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“Aw shucks— I nearly forgot!” 


were, like the Queen's inter- wing of a plane over Gcr- 
view, more relaxed, the Duch- many to put out a fire, then 


ess of Kent toured the Chan- 
nel Islands, starting on Sark. 

There were solemn moments, 
too. In Hyde Park, London, 


jumped in' a Waring 

parachute. 

After ex-Serviccs associa- 
tion standards in the opening 


In the greatest place of 
honour, seated ‘ opposite the 
royal family, was a larger 
cross-section. Those in it 
ranged from a lance-corporal 
to a Free French veteran to 
another war widow 


Jewish survivors of the Holo- procession came 12 represen- 


caust paid tribute to their own tatfves of Britain In wartime. 


dead, and war widows and ex- a war widow, sl navy rating. 


servicemen attended commemo- a WRYS member, a fireman. 


tion possible. 
Talks betw 


between the Treasury, 


the Department of Transport 
and British Airways over the 
scale of reconstruction still 
needed will get underway 
when the Laker case is 
resolved. 

. A _ further complication. 


IN THE MOOD : RAF war veteran Roy Coates, 71, puts 
a partner through her paces at a street party in Catford, 


ration services in churches a policeman, a VC holder, a 


throughout the land. 


Land Army member, an alr- 


a partner through her paces at a street party lit Catiord. 
south-east London. The event-yesterday was one of many 
to celebrate the. V&Day anniversary ’ 


But cheerfulness dominated, man, a man from the home 
Many clubs and. dance halls industry which sustained the 


.-Against the grief. Dr. 
Buncie in his sermon set the 
fact . that " great afflictions 
call forth great virtues, puV 
lie and private.” People had 
“ pot a brave face on private 
pain, so that - the face of 
others . «TmhiM not be 
clouded.* 


reintroduced 1945 prices -for war effort, an ambulancemen. 


tickets 


and a soldier. 


. : The great collective act of 
recapitulation ended ; with a.. 


“ Danee of Hope in which 
two processions of 29 boys 
and girls brought flowers to 
the altar and laid them in 
the shape of a cross to the 
Air theme' from Handel's 
Water Music. 

. As they did so, five fam- 
iliar. almost platitudinous. 
Biblical- texts were read. But 
the . schoolgirl hwo read they 
gave a momentary freshness 
to -the shopsoiled and ' so- 
often • betrayed phrases: 
swords Into ploughshares, 
wolves lying down with 
Iambs, loving one another 
and the seeing of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


insults 


Continued -from page one 

superpower tension squarely 
on the Soviet Union. ~ 

He told the Parliament : “Tt 


■ was in the early 1970s that the 
United States fast that superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union in 
stratetgic nuclear weapons 
which had- characterised tlu> 
postwar era.- m Europe, the 
effect of this loss was - not 
quickly perceptible. . .... 

“But .seen globally, Soviet - 
conduct changed markedly and 
dangerously. First in “Angola in 
1875, then, . when the West 
failed to respond, in Ethiopia, 
tn . South. Yemen. in 
Kampuchea, and - ultimately in 
Afghanistan. -the Soviet Union 
began .coming more risks and 
expanding - Its. influence . • 
through the. indirect and directs 
application of military power;' 

TTodajA': we see similar. 
Soviet efforts to profit from 
and stimulate regional conflicts 
in Central America.” • : - 

It was this last remark 
which provoked the -first., 

growls of protest from the 
Socialist, Communist, and envi- . 
ronmental groups in the Euro- 
pean Parliament Later, when : 
the President vigorously \ dfc 
fended his Star Wars proposals 2 
and again, attacked Soviet ex: 

I pansionism. the heckling grew 
louder and the British Labour 
MEPs stalked from the 
chamber. 

The parliamentary centre- 
right majority was. however, 
delighted with.. the President's 
doughty defence of Western- 
style democracy which had 
been the constant theme of his 
European tour. 

He told the MEPs : “We in 
the West have much to do, 
and we must do it together. 

We must remain unified In the 
fa« of attempts to divide us 
and strong in spite of attempts 
to weaken us. And we must 
remember that- our unity and 
strength are not a mere im- 
pulse of like-minded allies, but 
the natural result of our 
shared love of liberty.” g 


complication. 


though, is heavy demands for 
new loans to pay for an extpn- 


new loans to pay for an exten- 
sive aircraft-buying programme 
m the late 1980s. Spending on 
new aircraft could reach £2 
billion over the next 10 years, i 
British Airways’ ageing By David Hencke. Social 
i306ul£ 747 ItlDlfao fets ttpaH I Sprvipp PnmcnnmfpTif 


Staff at ‘sex romp’ home Union bars 
retrain for elderly care Newsnight 


Headmaster denies negligence oyer 
boys’ drowning at Land’s End 


British Airways’ ageing By David Hencke. Social retrained to look after the el- 

Boelng <47 jumbo jets, need Service Correspondent derly when the' home, 

replacmg at a price of around SUff at a c]osed children’s HoBysliaw House is reopened 
£100 million each, and there I later this year. No disciplinary 

are also plans to buy new en- home where it is alleged that action has been taken against 
pines from Rolls-Royce to 1m- children were involved in sex- any staff and the police liave 
prove the performance of some ual romps and harassment are not been informed. ; • 

,um S ' being retained to look alter The confidential report, pre- 


itrained to look after the el- P ^ v By David Hearst where, but I would never ad- rock 10 to 20 feet above the 

?riy when the home, T1*M|T| COUTII. mit that the boys, were not water. There was nothing 'to 

oUyshaw House is reopened -a.vrn.aa wuj.lv 'Mr' Alec Askew, the head- supervised — they were." indicate they were in any im- 
ter this year. No disciplinary . master of four pupils drowned • ' ' u . mediate danger." 

Hon has been taken against BBC Television s Newsnight at Land's End on Monday, ves- Ricci’s father, Mr Robert „ ... , . ( 

iy staff and the police have programme has been barred teriUy denied he had been Lamden, claimed that the chil- He said toe wave aelugea at 

it been informed. ; • from the count at the Trans- negBgent in allowing them to d«n were without supervision S?*lJ^ # ^“ r SnS3 e s/‘!fc: 

Sd ^° fideH fl tial « P ort, pr^ port Union's repeat baUot for ^e^^ne^ol^th^rictSl water. Heather, who was swim- 

tS* ^ mpSber of Qrd S^ff a General Secretary, after what caliiS ; far a public iquiry^ to allow Mr Askew Into her ®*og hard, for the rock, end 

rSrfJ ^e Union says was a “ scum- ^ P . home, said: "He said nobody two others who appeared 


Four-year ban 


Rick Parfitt (36) the rock K w® 5 commenting on a con- disturbed -about - .sexual loua attacJc on tne integnty 
player, was banned from driv- Adential report that the coun- harassment. of its No.l regional secretary, 

ing for four years and fined S0C1 ^ s ® r X ic ® s de P art ment aUegations included a ^ Sid Staden and other 

£350 yesterday after pleading case of a mentally .handicapped senior union officials, 

pmlty to a drink driving children ui Tun- youth sIeeping . reguiarly with a _ . . . _ 

nliqpnA Dak* hrlflPP WPlIS 171 KPnt hf^AllCP ^s_ i . H ' ° _ «• 'TBia raMnt iriftlimr K-J. 


nnth nf P ^ d ^ year/ was ordered a General Secretary, after what 

ough of Southwark disclosed after a member . of staff ^ n _ ion a -« wirrf 

yesterday. reported complaints from the , U ^ ° ^f ys 

It was commenting on a con- disturbed ' -about -sexual lous a “ aci on th e mtegnty 


3^2 J- -f*- on the integrity SS^SSTSSS^ ^bTit^fisTb « “e^n said ■ the path 

uripd a M- 1 * Sid Staden and other visiting the parents of wa<: wpII used. "If dpodIp 


told the court that he was liv- Four senior mangement staff home, 
tog on a substantial overdraft have left the council’s staff 
and had no realisable assets. but eight others are being c 1 Jlf 


spea^ng to have asked." down the to the water’s -edge 

a and other visiting the parents of was well used. “If people 

dais. . Si ^ I Wrv. tJle ? a< ? ?rS J& so dangerous, " then 

the dead who were caught by charge of the school party they have to answer the ques- 
juiry into b«- a large wave. were su pport ed by- a witness to £jon -^hy there was no specific 

cairied out He said: “In their heart of drowning. Mr ^Malcolm warning about the dangers. It’s 
hearts, they know I was not ^ er ^ usso I}' *0™ 30, xrom wn- eassi'- to criticise the teachers 
vpstprrfav thp negligent. If thev were not ?. on _ nfilpea rescue in hindsight." 


jods with children at. the in a statement yesterday the negligent. If they were not w 0n .. w S2i • Ip - » in hindsight" 

,me ’’ union agreed to “ afford the being supervised, why were Mr Cairns Boston manager 

The report passed to' the “««* ^exy possibility to a* they ronting back when, they oyer by the wave. of ^ e C £^- s End tourisfS- 

mtb London Presss, .con- SI5 ^,. “ ensuring the widest were struck . Mr Fergusson' said : '“•! saw ire -said that safely precautions 


GUARDIAN CROSSWORD 17,231 


me report, passeo to tne ' of me band's Ena tourist cen- 

Soutb London Presss. con- e *J* UT ]P g WCre struck ‘ Mr Fergusson' said : “T saw tre -said that safely precautions 

eluded: - "The. unit’s descent Pubhcity for the tortneom^g “To my mind, if four boys the children on the rock for there were completely ade- 

into a chaotic vacuum could 02 .7. Du i 11 aaaea : lost their lives, then certainly some minutes before the wave quate, even though there was 

not have .happened if' the staff lae co mm 1 ttee ■ n a ^ e a sreed there was a mistake some- hit them. They were on a high no fence or warning notices, 

group as a whole'. had s not been that such facilities should not : r- — : : : — 
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of such poor quality. ' be granted by any region to 

. _ , the BBC Newsnight T >.-,^1 4 

The four senior . managers programme." ’ I jPy Jl 1 T 

failed to accept -their responsl- • _ . • , .. ~ v O u ' 1 • 

bilities. But one of the maost f e ^, ltor T , ^b® Pro- • „ 

alarming features -has been the Sranune, Mr David Dickenson, By David FairhaQ, 
.extent- of - the i information sma he regretted the decision. Defence Correspondent, 
staff. ffinoe *• Newsnight's only concern 
April *984, which has. not been has been to report the facts as T “ e RoyHJWr 
accompanied by • any sense, of widely and fairly as °Pea_ a new ldhfl 1 


Legal t^t for navy’s acoustic mine 


The navy is going hade into But secret mining would be 
the mining business after de- illegal unless ft could be said, 
cades of comparative neglect, in law, that the object on the 


The Royal Navy has.. level- with the development of a new seabed only' became ' a mine 
oped a new kind of mine* that continental shea mine mainly when it was switched on.- This 
could lie dormant on the Sea- intended to 'counter the threat is the case the chief naval 


distress or guilt about .the possible and it stands bv everv- C0 4 I<I lie d °rmant on the Sea- intended to counter me threat is the <ase the chief naval 
children."- - thin* it ha<s Sid ahni,t fhA bed for months or years before of Soviet submarines. The tac- judge advocate will shortly be 

r. -SiSL. a ? oul 10 . heinir sptrvatpri hV an arnnsfir tical advantaras of fitting it testing in an nan«*r 


r. k 


_ . , ■ . % ■ affairs of the TGWii in reeent being activated by an acoustic tical advantages of fitting H testing in an academic paper. A_ j.T_- .. . 

nsJs^tggmh^^ of the TGWUm recent ^ _■ «b- an eCo^tic hwitch of tbe The M iniirv „r w Un the mend 


the -.home said last night that 

■she. -'was consulting solicitors "It is regrettable that 
about the report “ It was moti- Newsnight will be singled out 


But Osing the mine in this kind North Sea oilmen use to ^ 

that way. has yet to be tested turn valves off and on under- ^ L ^£S!5*s«I 

out against international law,- water are enonndus. 


•« MIWU' MstfOAigui. nu4 Wfc jutgibu UUI afiou«k inwiuauvuw • i»w, •'“*■*«* v vuv^uiv^* nAnCAVfio l a J v_ .A 

rated entirely by trying to ere- lor such treatment when all of milch has hitherto obliged gw- It' would enable minefields ^ ^ 

I ate a happy- and caring at mo- its allegations were widely ernnjents to declare the- pres- to be laid as a precautionary .. :ittarconi 

sphere for- thc31eeprived reported, in some cases in ence of minefields, even in measure against a ' .potential unuerwater systems... .. 

children who had been sent to even greater detail, in the wartime, to protect neutral enemy before hostilities had Back into the -minefield, page 

the home by the council." national press " ' shipping . actually broken out • lih 1 


The North’s first heart trans- 
plant patient, a young mother 
of two children, was said to be 
making . progress yesterday 
after the operation in the 
Freeman Hospital. Newcastle 
upon Tyne on Tuesday. 


THE WEATHER 


Occasional 


AROUND THE WORLD 


LandK-ttaic reports 


rain 


ACROSS 

7 Royalist finding a live 
round in vehicle (8). 

9 Car for peripatetic player 
t6). 

10 Long, pointed nail (4). 

11 Body oftroops showing lack 
of participation tlOl. 

12 Jesting at slimmer <61. 

14 Concern's financial pre- 
mium (8). 

15 Game causing city rale to 
change (61. 

17 pledge lo take on the enemy 
( 6 ). 

20 Some rags composed or 
flimsy material 181. 

12 Official account left by sol- 
dier 16). 

CROSSWORD SOLUTION 17,230 


23 Gambler getting drink for 
wife (6. 4>. 

24 Sacrosanct? — Completely, 
il is said (4). 

25 Suit man with skills i6v 

26 Reveal record surplus \S). 


A NORTHERLY airflow wiHcover 
the United Kingdom with 
troughs of low pressure remain- 
ing dose to both eastern and 
western coastal districts. 

UbScb. SE. Cent 5. HW. Cert N EnjUrf, 


E Aorta. W HMUrfc. Caort 'ldaodt. Ufa 
EJhblrt. 1st* of Mas. SW SolUsd: Shoot 
mierwis. scattered stanen.' Wind NW, mod- 
erate. Ifctt 13 ip 15C (55 to S9F1. 

. t WE Erchnd. Bootes. ESofaroh and 
Aatneea. OnuJaa: Clcody. ocrasisaal rain. 
Wind ww.. moderate.. Max 9 . to 12C £4B 
Id SAFI. 

SW Boland. S Water.- R Ireland: Bright 


DOWN 

1 12 not cood when elderlv 
< 8 ». 

2 Water-colour (4). 

3 One who scoffs at support? 
(61. 

4 Place where cattle put on 
weight tS). 

.5 Holiday resort for mathe- 
maticians? <6. 4 >. 


■ mr Inferrali. sbooere — some t«av>. 
Wiri ten. frwh ksairy strong. Max 10 lo 
12C (50 to 54FI. 

. Elssgw. Coat Htgktedt. tavtt. KW Scst- 

laci: Etainij dr*. brwOt or winy internals 


Wind nerfflertj I feu u moderate. Mar -Il 
to 13C '52 to iSFi. 



c r 

R 12 54 
F IT fd 
S 78 64 
S S 73 
S 31 88 


S 18 84 
F 24 75 
S 23 73 
F SO 68 
F 14 57 
C IS M 
F 31 88 
C 12 54 
S 18 84 
C 12 54 
- 63 

83 


C F 

Uuenteon C 17 bS 
■tdrid S 15 5d 
Ihferta . F 18 68 
Malaga S 23 73 
Brtta R.T7 63 
Wecfa iUi C 17 OS 
Mtfaine C 14 57 
* Kesko C 5 21 -i. 
»MkBBl S 2S 82 
oKostrrt F 18 S4 
Karow R 13 55 
M Batch R S 48 
Harts F 18 84 
*Mmob . S 28 82 
KmrastJe C 11 52 
Hr* Delhi S 35 55 
•New Ywk F 17 63 


England 

LfadOR. 


AROUND BRITAIN 

Reifete for the 24 boors ur (o 6 ■» yester- 
day : 

■ . SBfr- . Max 

| . . shine 8am tens Weather 

hours Ins C F (day) 


Run tens Weather 
ins C F (day) 


— 15 59 Cfoudy 


Brintt 

Hprmdr ... 


rsaa™ 

.11 13 55 Rata 

— 15 55 SMir 

— 17 83 Soar am 
.06 74 57 Rato am - 
Jl 22 54 DeU 

— 17 63 Cloudy 


Btaefecoel .. _ 
Manchester . 
NMUSgfcam . 




6 He did wrong to turn up rfii. 

8 Continue to hold thanks in 
check ifi). 

13 Trains politician in not 
going on too long? (10>. 

16 Shrub French husband has 
job to get out (8). 

18 Joiner having to measure 
kind of blind r.8). 

19 Interpreter ran down to 
extract message (6». 

21 He starts lo remove bottle- 

top (6». : 

22 Decline lo accept seran i6\ 

24 Robin's head-protector i4.>. 


. 0 !J ti @ Q - Ci E 
H Ci Cl id H-tf m 


•Id K: 1=1 w 


. , W 1^ 

HSPOR1 '(EERlSa^EEailE 

S Wi-ffi a- Ifl.-w -Id" 

seotnciE .ssEiaiESP 

is m ii n 

aiEsuyg 

■ a i*i is. 

aatsisn&iaa aeGaeiis 

W to L*i U .-tf'-y -'Lie, 

Si -y ii Id 


Mnrw Rrik NE Scstlaad. Oriw. Sbrt- 
laad: Cfoedr; occastort -rain. Wirt NE, 
artriate. Vim 9 to 11C (48 to 5ZF). ■ 

_ Oatfwfc Beaming brtgtiter and drier. 
Temperatures mostly near noraal. 


U6HT1NS-UP TWES 

Beffatt 9.42 pla. Is 431 ».m. 

Birmingham 9.1A pja. to 439 ».m. 

Bristol 9.15 S.m; to 4J7 a.m. 

Gtoww 9.40 p.m. to 4.46 a.m 

1*™ . ... ... .. 9.D5 p.m. Iq 4.47a.m. 

SSSf • • 2-? «■ ■“ 4.48 tLm. 

Newsstle 9j5 p.m. ta.gj? iju] 

NstUngbam 9.16 pjn. to 4.46 ajo. 


Solution tomorrow 


. . _ HIGH-TIDE TABLE 

Mm Bndge ...... 5.44 a.m. — 6.1)5 pjn. 

pmrr .. . 2.47 -a.nl.-— 3.12 djb. 

tAa 704l ■ 255 a.a. —3.23 pjn. 

y OJ OTN RISE S • 5J9 am. 

f R SHU SETS B.35 P.m. 

I K 2282 UBS 1.43 un. 

Ik a ? a -42 a.m. 

™ BOW: Last quarter May U 


75 
57 
66 
n 
68 
61 

F 20 68 
C 76 67 
S ?1 79 
S IS 61 
C 13 55 
S 26 84 
C 10 Ml 
S 14 57 
S 22 72 
S 31 88 
S 29.84 
C 20 S8 
S 16 61 
C 15 59 
C 15 59 


C 13 55 
S 15 S3 
S 17 S3 
C 12 54 
S 28 « 
S 19 66 
R 15 50 
II 541 
F 38 97 
S 26 79 


EAST COAST 
.Tjwmmitll — 

Seariswaugti .. — 

Bridiiectim.. .. — 

Siejness — 

lowestoU 0.2 

Owton 5.4 

Margate. ... — 


-2D 9 48 Ml 
i 9 43 Dull 
Il 9 4S Tinder 
.03 10 50 Rain 
.a 11 52 Rata 

— 16 61 5ud» am 

— 12 54 Doll 


LitUeAmsUM,. 

Bcrgcor Regll . 

Hayllng I 

Sortinea. 

Rrte . 

Sawlmm 

VentHor.. _.... 
Bournemooth... 

Poo)*' 

.smaaaae 

Weymouth 

ErmoaUi 

Teteimootb. .. 

S- 

Pennmee 

Stilly Isles . 
■Jeney ...... 

Coemsey 


— 19 66 Sonny 

= 11 1 W • 

— J2 “ Sunny 

rgg|“”” 

— 20 68 Sunny 

— 22 Sonny 

— 20 68 Stuay 

— 20 63 Sumry 

— 70 Sunny 

— if 64. Sunny 


I SCOTLAND 


Rnsbrldc. 5.5 

Cl«9«r ll.| 

Stornoway ... . 4.2 

Lerwick 5.8 

Wick — 

Klntas 63 

Aflentem 10.7 

Difflr-..-.- ix 

N IRELAND 
Belfast 11.2 


— - 13 55 Sonny i 


5.5 — 16 61 Brtqbt 

.1.8 — 14 57 Sonny 

9.7 — 19 66 Sunny 

4.2 .01 12 54 Cloudy 

5.8 — 13 55 Briqbt 

— .30 8 46 Rain 

63 — 10 50 Fog 

LOT — 14 57 Sungr 


LONDON ' READING 


Frm .6f" Tuesday to 6am yesterday : 
Min ten IOC (Son. From 6am to 6pin 
yrtrtaf: ■>» urn p 15C (59F) Total 
period : mlMne, ,i.6hn-: rainfall, ml. 

1/ MANCHESTER READINGS 


— Fh ?P 6 & « 6, wn yeilenby: 

Wo temp fc (46F). JFnmi 6 am to 6 on 
yrttertr Mb temp lie t6Sn. Total period: 
sunshine, 33hrs ; rainfall, nil. 

L .. SEA PASSAGES 
SMrtflL Nor I h 5 m. stmt of Oxer; 
nrttnte hrcomlno Nteht. {ft-. - 

Cfc “ nd tE). St Genroe's CAanul. Wr 
lrtfll) Sev rough. 


.02 12 54 Dull 
—.13 55 Sum 


55 Sunny am 


— J3 M Sunny am 


SOUTH COAST 
FdUatow . . 38 

Hastings • 4.7. 

Ea’llwBrpe 63 


.01 17 63 Bright 

=#SBS- 


WEST COAST 
Newquay 
HFratambe... 
Sou'thpert .. 
aorrombe... 
WWlan .... 
WALES 
'ftrtmwi . 

Ttotiy, 

CWtlfff : . 
Anglesey 


Betfait 11.2 — 17 63 Sam 

SATELLITE PREDICTIONS 
- Pi?,, H 9ures .she in onler. time and 
nntelHy. when rising, maximum elmtioo 
sad direction ui setUnq. An Olterllk- deiKlSS 
entering nr leavmq eclipse. 


— 26 61 'Sunny 

— 13 S| Saury 


— 55 Sonny 

— 15 59 Sunny 


Arhl 6: 2Z. 37-22 .40 WRW' 55S SV 
tems I5llfc 21.45-2131 ■ WWW 40 


15 59 Snnnv 
13 59 Sony 


tems 1 51R: 21 .45-21 31-WNW 40N 
ENE; 23.22-23.25 WMjjl 80S5E SSE* 
„tew ,»8s 22-13-22.15 N 40E ESC; 
23.47-23.48 WNW 15W W». . 


°RIb de J S 27 6 i 


— }3 S § UBn f i 

— If I? c" ,nif 

— 16 Sunny 
— ,16 61 Sumy 
— 15 59 Sdnny 


Matatir. 


. ArW 6: 22. 36-22.40 WNW 50SSW SSE". 
- c 5P2? JHS 21.45-2130 WWW 50HE 
E; 23.21-2325 VWW feOVfSW St". 
_tea»S an, 22.10-22.15 NNW 40ENE 
' ESE; 23:46-23.48 WNW 20W5W WSW*. 


THE GUARDIAN 
119 Farringdon Road 
London EC1R 3ER 
Telephone: 01-278 2332 
Telex: 8811746 (Guardn G) 
For facsimile only: 

01-837 2114 . 


Roma c 16 
Singapan F 33 
Snbrtp C 17 
Seoul S 20 
Stochimim s 15 
Stratum F 18 i 


Srtjr. 

Tel A»it 
Twrifc- 
Tufai 

Trt* 

Viteod* 


S 20 68 
318 84 
S 31 H 
F-19 66 , 
S 21 70 i 
F 19 66 i 
S 21 70 , 


“Vnamr 5.11 S3 
Vrttc -F 18 81 
Vlenfa F 17 63 
WelQnstan F 17 63 
Wnte C IS 66 
"WaWnsto F il 70 





In Manchester: 

164 Deansgate 
Manchester M60 2RR 
Telephone: 061-832 7200 


Telephone Advertisement 
Sales* 

London: 01-4301234 
Manchester: 061-832 7200 
£xt 2161 


- -veps 













